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* A glossary of abbreviations of Government Departments and Societies and Committees 


of all kinds, together with their full address and telephone numbers. 
lished in two parts—A to Ig one week, Ih to Z the next. 


The glossary is pub- 
In all cases where the town is not 


mentioned the word LONDON is implicit in the address. 


AA 
AAI 


ABS 
ABT 


ADA 
BAE 
BC 
BCC 


BCIRA 
BDA 


Architectural Association, 34/6, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 0974 
Association of Art Institutions. Secy.: W. Marlborough Whitehead, ** Dyneley,” 
Castle Hill Avenue, Berkhampstead, Herts. 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
Association of Building Technicians. 1, Ashley Place, S.W.1. 
Arts Council of Great Britain. 4, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 
Aluminium Development Association. 33, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
Architects’ Registration Council. 78, Wimpole Street, W.1. Welbeck 2915 
Board of Architectural Education. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Langham 5721 
Building Apprenticeship and Training Council. Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. 
Reliance 7611, Ext. 1706 
Building Centre. 26, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1. Museum 5400 
British Colour Council. 13, Portman Square, W.1. Welbeck 4185 
British Cast Concrete Federation. 105, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5. Ealing 9621 
British Cast Iron Research Association. Alvechurch, Birmingham. Redditch 716 
British Door Association. 10, The Boltons, S.W.10. Fremantle 8494 
British Electrical Development Association. 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. Temple Bar 9434 
British Ironfounders’ Association. 145, Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2 


Glasgow Central 2891 
Building Industries Distributors. 52, High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 7772 
Building Industries National Council. 11, Weymouth Street, W.1. Langham 2785 
Board of Trade. Whitehall Gardens, Horseguards Avenue, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Trafalgar 8855 
Building Research Station. Bucknalls Lane, Watford Garston 4040 
Building Societies Association. 14, Park Street, W.1. Mayfair 0515 
British Standards Institution. British Standards House, 2, Park St., W.1. Mayfair 9000 
Building Trades Exhibition. 32, Millbank, S.W.1. Tate Gallery 8134 
City and Borough Architects Society. C/o Johnson Blackett, F.R.i.B.A., 
Civic Centre, Newport, Mon. Newport 65491 
County Architects’ Society. C/o F. R. Steele, F.R.I.B.A., 
County Hall, Chichester. Chichester 3001 
Cement and Concrete Association. 52, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. Belgravia 6661 
Council for Codes of Practice. Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. Reliance 7611 Ext. 1284 
Copper Development Association. 55, South Audley Street, W.1. Grosvenor 8811 
Congrés Internationaux d’Architecture Moderne. Doldertal, 7, Zurich, Switzerland 
Council of Industrial Design. 28, Haymarket, S.W.1. Trafalgar 8000 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 4, Hobart Place, S.W.1. Sloane 4280 
Coal Utilization Council. 3, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Sloane 9116 
Council for Visual Education. 13, Suffolk Street, Haymarket, $.W.1. Reading 72255 
Directorate General of Works, Ministry of Works, Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. 


Reliance 7611 
13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


Langham 5721 
Victoria 0447-8 
Whitehall 9737 
Mayfair 7501/8 


Design and Industries Association. 
Department of Overseas Trade. 


Whitehall 0540 
Horseguards Avenue, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Trafalgar 8855 
English Joinery Manufacturers’ Association (Incorporated). Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 4448 
English Place-Name Society. 7, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 
Faculty of Architects and Surveyors. 68, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 9966 
Federation of Association of Specialists and Sub-Contractors, 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, S.W.1. Abbey 7232 
Fibre Building Board Development Organization, Ltd. (Fidor), 47, Princes Gate, 
Kensington, S.W.7. Kensington 4577 
Federation of British Industries. 21, Tothill Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 6711 
Forestry Commission. 25, Savile Row, W.1. Regent 0221 
Federation of Coated Macadam Industries. 37, Chester Square, S.W.1. Sloane 1002 
The Flush Door Manufacturers Association Ltd., Trowell, Nottingham. Ilkeston 623 
Friends of the Lake District. Pennington House, nr. Ulverston, Lancs. Ulverston 201 
Federation of Master Builders. 26, Great Ormond Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
Chancery 7583 
The Federation of Painting Contractors, St. Stephen’s House, S.W.1. Whitehall 3902 
Federation of Registered House Builders. 82, New Cavendish Street, W.1. 
Langham 4341 
Gypsum Plasterboard Development Association, 11, Ironmonger Lane, E.C.2. 
Monarch 8888 
Sloane 4554 
Belgravia 3081 
Whitehall 2881 
29, Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 
Belgravia 3755 
Institute of Contemporary Arts. 17-18, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Grosvenor 6186 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 1, Great George Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 4577 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 7676 
Abbey 5215 
Sloane 8266 


Gas Council. 1, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 

Georgian Group. 2, Chester Street, S.W.1. 

Housing Centre. 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 


32, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
17, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 
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ALL 


Hiduminium 


Rainwater 
Goods 


that MCANS you can rely on 
them — always. And that you can be sure that they 


will fit on to any existing B.S. unit. 


Rainwater Goods in Hiduminium are light and strong ; 
they’re easier to transport and fit ; they will not crack even 
in the coldest weather and, because they are completely 
rustproof, cannot stain surrounding surfaces ; they 


need no painting and are highly resistant to corrosion. 


ot Conforming to British Standards Specification 1430/1947. 


iduminium _ 
maxes the mest or ALUMINIUM 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED + SLOUGH - BUCKS 
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The cocktail bar of the Royal Hotel 
Cardiff. By courtesy of Messrs. Ind 
Coope & Alisopp Ltd. Architect 
John Morton, A.R.I.B.A., A.A 
Dipl. Chartered Architect 
Fitted by Gaskell & 
Chambers (London) 
Limited. 








WARERITE prastics 
are called tothe bar 


Hardwearing WARERITE Laminated Plastics can take on the hardest 
assignments—like the top of this new cocktail bar. Made by the 
London branch of Gaskell & Chambers Ltd. for the Royal Hotel, Cardiff, the top is 
in a colourful WARERITE ‘Raindrop Red’ pattern, which blends perfectly 
with the teak woodwork and brass setting of the bar. Long-lasting and smooth; resistant 
to cigarette burns; unharmed by liquids and stains; easily wiped clean and dry, 
WaRERITE is an ideal surface for any busy bar or counter top. 


WARERITE Laminated Plastics are available in maw different patterns and Woodprints. 
Please write for details of this versatile material tv : 


BAKELITE LIMITED, 12-18, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. SLOane 0898 
TGA W176 
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easily erected 
weatherproof 


economical 





attractive 
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One of a number of blocks of maisonettes at the Me vy 
development, Picton Street, Camberwel 
L.C.C.: Hubert Bennett, F.R.I.B.A. Contractor 


Son Limited. Snaprib ee 


ho ising 
. Architect 
My John Laingand 


pulumir ad’? finish 


} 
) 


ised here has gre ise 





Accredited Roofing Contractors 


BEAUMONTS (MANCHESTER) LTD. Anson Road, Victoria 
Park, Manchester 14. Tel: Rusholme 1484. 

JOHN BLAND & CO. LTD. East Moors, Cardiff. 

Tel: Cardiff 24241. Also at Bristol, Highbridge, Somerset and 
Weston-Super-Mare, 

C. WALSH GRAHAM LTD. Perry Street, Wednesbury. 
Tel: Wednesbury 0521. 

Also at Lichfield, Smethwick, Stourport and Wolverhampton. 

HALL & COMPANY LTD. 33 Cherry Orchard Road, Croydon. 
Tel: Croydon 7294, 

Also at Bristol, Cardiff, Folkestone, Hove, Ipswich, Portsmouth and 
Romford (and 45 other Branches). 

W.H. HEYWOOD & COMPANY LTD. Bayhall, Hudders- 
field. Tel: Huddersfield 6594. 

Also at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham and Sutton Coldfield. 
HOOPER & ASHBY LTD. 

At Bournemouth, Godalming, Guildford, Newbury, Newport, l.o.W., 
Portsmouth, Reading, Salisbury, Southampton and Winchester. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING LTD. Mellier House, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.!. Tel: Hyde Park I411. 

Also at Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Glasgow, Halifax, Kettering, Knowle, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield and Wolverhampton. 
MANCHESTER SLATE COMPANY LTD. Lancaster Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester 20. Tel: Didsbury 4806-9. 

Also at Belfast, Chester, Liverpool, London, Middlesbrough, Preston, 
Wakefield and York. 

ROBERTS ADLARD & CO. LTD. 52 St. Stephen's House, 
Westminster, S.W.!. Tel: Whitehall 5232. 

Aliso at Chelmsford, Croydon, Guildford, Maidstone, Southampton 
ond Watford. 

RUDDERS & PAYNES LTD. Chester Street, Aston, 
Birmingham 6. Tel: Aston Cross 3071. Also at Bristol. 
WIGGINS-SANKEY LTD. Marsh Green Road, Exeter. 

Tel: Exeter 59311/2. Also at Brentford, Burgess Hill, Ealing, Fulham, 
Maidstone, Readjng, Ryde, !.0.W., and Southampton 


Noral Snaprib— whether used for siding, as here, 


or for roofing—has many advantages. No external 


fastenings mar its attractive appearance, it is 


easy and quick to lay and, because there are no 
bolt holes, it is completely leakproof. 
For details 


please write to the nearest of the 


roofing contractors listed here, or to our Sales 
Development Division, Banbury, Oxon. 
The ** system is fully covered by patents held 


by Cookson Sheet Metal Developments Ltd. 


Snaprib”’ 


Northern Aluminium 





NORTHERN ALUMINIUM CO. LTD. BUSH TIOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.: 





| An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 
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When you order windows, external door frames, internal 
door frames or kitchen units, make sure you buy 
Rippers—the finest standard joinery obtainable. 

Over sixty years experience is behind Rippers quality— 
‘the best in the business’. Write today for our free 
Catalogue: it describes over three hundred 
designs from which endless window 
combinations can be arranged: and includes 
descriptions of all our products. 


Apply for your free catalogue to Dept. AJ25/4- 


Ril ER RIPPERS LIMITED 
CASTLE HEDINGHAM, HALSTEAD, ESSEX. 

Woopwork TELEPHONE: NO. 191 HEBINGHAM (4 LINES) 
TELEGRAMS : RIPPERS CASTLE HEBINGHAM. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 S@UTHAMPTON PLACE, 





LONDON, W.C.I. TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 8306/7? 
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Steel 


Remiorcement 
... bent... bundled... labelled 


Delivered to site ready for fixing e 
No loss of time in checking and sorting 
material e No loss of material 
due to prolonged storage on site e 
A complete service of 
DESIGN, FABRICATION AND FIXING 


for all types of Reinforced Concrete 


Construction. 


REOSONES &Co.bed 


REINFORCEMENT ENGINEERS 


HEAD OFFICE: WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. Telephone: SHEpherds Bush 2020. 


THE 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: 2 PIERHEAD CHAMBERS, BUTE STREET, CARDIFF. Telephone: Cardiff 28786. AOO 


REINFORCEMENT DEPARTMENT: 17, BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1!. Telephone: SLOane 5271. 
WORKS: Shepherds Bush, London - Neasden, Middx - Treorchy, Glamorgan. GROUP 





OF COMPANIES 
al 





All reinforcement enquiries please, to: 17, Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, $.W.1!. 











544/IRG 33 
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= for one unit of electricity 
= 
SS The ‘ENGLIsH ELectric’ Hand-Drier usually pays for itself within a year 
a of installation. From then on, years of trouble-free service provide sub- 
= stantial savings in hand-drying costs. 
Ee This economical method is also the most hygienic. 
a Every succeeding hand-dry is as thorough and as germ-free as the first. 
Xe The ‘ENGLIsH Evectric’ Hand-Drier is pleasant to use and makes for a 
Ss tidy washroom. 
eo 
&Y 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
hand-driers 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limitep, QUEENS House, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
F.H.P. Motors Department, Bradford 


HD» WORKS: STAFFORD + PRESTON RUGBY + BRADFORD + LIVERPOOL ACCRINGTON 
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BECAUSE the c/ay tile speaks so eloquently 
for itself on all the beautiful old tiled roofs 
in the country. 


If you want Clay Tile performance it 


is necessary to 
BECAUSE the enduring colours and textures 


; ‘ 
of burnt clay cannot be permanently repro- 

duced in any other material. Cy 
BECAUSE clay tiles are stronger than tiles 


made of any other material. (See British C LAY 
Standard.) 


BECAUSE it is false economy to cut the cost 
of so conspicuous and vital a part of a R 0 0 F ! N G T l L E S 


building as the roof. L 


Issued by The National Federation of Clay Industries, London, W.C.1. ‘Clay Tile Bulletin’ post free on request. 
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PIERHEAD 


New Warehouse, Island Street, 


16,000 sq. yds. of Pierhead 
designed by Architects 


Floor and Roof were used in Dept. Boots Pure Drug 
Guat h 
ie rchitect: ° ° 
the above contract for the C. Oakes, M.B.E., 
yi oo —- 
rchitect: C. Anight 
Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd., Adams, LRLB.A. 
owanre te ten 
° ork: . le ose, 
Nottingham. ARLBA. Executive 
ny 5 A > % pees 
‘ ward, L.R.I.B.A. antit 
Span and Loading Table for Surveyor: Gleeds (Notting- 
ham). Contractors: W. J. Simms 
Sons & Cooke Ltd. 





Pierhead Floors and Roofs on 


request. 





HOVERINGHAM + NOTTINGHAM LIVERPOOLI9 FAGGS LANE, FELTHAM, MIDDX 


Telephone: BLEASBY 38! Telephone: Hunts Cross [311 Telephone: Feltham 303! 


THE HOVERINGHAM CONCRETE COMPANY PIERHEAD LIMITED 
pueaniainel SPEKE BOULEVARD LONDON FACTORY 


10 
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CANADIAN TIMBER este tr snes every nud 
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pla! 





for 
e THERMAL INSULATION 


Pm ~ + LOAD BEARING 


> HIGH SPEED OF LAYING = « 





> LIGHT WEIGHT 
> WORKABILITY 
> DIRECT FIXING | 


> FIRE RESISTANCE 


* REDUCED RISK 
OF CONDENSATION 






specify 


THERMALITE-YTONG 


Load bearing insulating building blocks 


For further details and technical data apply to 


THERMALITE LIMITED, Shepherds House Lane, Earley, Reading, Berkshire. Telephone Reading 62694 
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plan with Constructors in mind...... 


When it comes to the question of 
storage, call in Constructors. 

They have the complete answer in the 
Adjusteel storage system and will be 
happy to advise you. 












Build upwards and save space. Your 
storage capacity can be doubled, 
trebled or quadrupled as 

your organisation progresses. 


CONSTRUCTORS 


FOR FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


i=! CONSTRUCTORS GROUP 


= DEPT. A.I, TYBURN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 24 
Telephone: ERDington 1616 
LONDON OFFICE: 98 PARK LANE, W.1. TEL: MAYfair 3074 
AND AT MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BOURNEMOUTH AND LEICESTER 
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Now this Is som 


Methin 


Tests recently made for one of the most exacting Regional 


Hospital Boards in the country proved beyond doubt that 


SUPERLATIVE EGGSHELL FINISH 
Leads for Appearance and Washability 


This beautiful finish is ideal for hospitals—for all interiors 


where restful as well as decorative surfaces are essential. 





Furthermore, Superlative Eggshell Finish can be washed reg- 
ularly during a long life without detriment to its appearance. 
This is most important when maintenance and renewal costs 
must be kept to a budgetary minimum. 

Superlative Eggshell Finish offers exciting scope for carrying 


out contemporary schemes, fully satisfying practical, as well 





as aesthetic requirements. 





AYA EGGSHELL FINISH 





BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED  ?ORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2 


CREWE HOUSE,CURZON STREET,LONDON,W.1 


BIRMINGHAM «+ BRADFORD «= LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER <- SHEFFIELD - GLASGOW 


14 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 





Craftsmanshi p 


Almost every aspect of architectural 


metalwork is covered by the Gardiner 















organisation. Here at Bristol skilled 
craftsmen — some with over forty years” 
experience — faithfully interpret the 
architect’s or artist’s designs. You may 
not find such a group of craftsmen 
anywhere else in the world — architectural 
metalwork entrusted to them will receive 
the care it deserves. Our Technical 
Advisory Department is always available, 
do not hesitate to use it. 


g 
| 


LLL. _ eee 


MI Sait caisson m5 





Photographs by kind permission of Ushers Wiltshire Brewery. 


The John Bull Inn sign at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, is but one of 
the many fine examples of architectural metalwork executed by 
Gardiner of Bristol. Night time illuminations enhance the sign, 
adding extra warmth to a traveller’s welcome 


Snailum, Huggins & Le Feéevre, Chartered Architects, Bath. 


GARDINER 


Gardiner, Sons & Co. Ltd., Midland Works, Willway Street, St. Philip’s, Brisol 2, and 8 William IV Street, Strand, London W.C.2 
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length of Long-Span Deck). 


Robertson Long-Span Q-Deck units on load bearing walls are ideal 
for school construction and other types of buildings where the 
elimination of intermediate supports is an advantage. 


Long-Span units embody all the other advantages of Robertson 


Q-Deck. 


The Robertson method of weatherproofing or alternatively, mineral- 
surfaced felt laid on 2” fibre board is available as a finish. 


Long-Span Q-Deck is also suitable for other types of insulation 
and weatherproofing. See publication QD3A. 









Section | 


\ 


ROBERTSON Long-Span Q-Deck assures economic construction 
when building design takes into account the outstanding advantages 
offered. Centres of support may be as much as 22’ 0” (the maximum 





MAXIMUM 


with 
ROBERTSON 
Long-Span Q-Deck | 


Robertson Long-Span 
Q-Deck units are 2 ft. wide 
and made from combinations 
of 16-20 B.G. steel, in 
sections and lengths 
to meet span/load 
requirements. 









UM CLEAR 1% 
| Mroading 30 Ibs. per $4: ™ 


| 10 ft. 9 ins- 


13 ft. 6 ins. 17 ft. 6 ins. 


Loading 15 Ibs. per $4: 





yi ] ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED, Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire 
400" ‘ Telephone: Ellesmere Port 2341 Telegrams: * Robertroof’ 


Please send literature describing Long-Span Q-Deck 


Address................. 





QD 21 
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Structural design in TIMBER... 


eel 


Wide-span trusses and girders for industrial structures, glued 
laminated timber arches and frames, plywood portals 

and box beams for schools and public halls, rigid 

frames for farm buildings, timber bridges—in all these fields 
timber is being used with increasing success. 


To learn of these new developments write for the new folder 
which describes the design facilities which the Timber 
Development Association now provides in collaboration with 
practising Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 

who will undertake construction to TDA standards. 


A new service 


WRITE FOR THIS FOLDEP. 


Free copies available from 


TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LTD. 
21 COLLEGE HILL - LONDON : E.C.4. 

















To.118 
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You don’t notice 
the perfect 
heating system! 


CRANE CAST IRON SKIRTING HEATING is 
inconspicuous—yet it distributes 
warmthevenly toevery pointinthe room! 
It simply replaces the normal wooden 
skirting, leaving the entire floor space of 
the room free from obstruction, and can 
be finished in any colour to fit in with 
decorative schemes. Here indeed is a 
heating system that gives unlimited scope 
for ‘free’ architectural planning. There 
are two types of Crane Skirting Heating 


—RC’ (combined Radiant and Convec- 


tion) and ‘R’ (Radiant). Both ensure that 
there are no ‘cold spots’ or ‘hot spots’ 
anywhere in the room. Furthermore, the 
temperature gradient for type ‘RC’ is 
only two or three degrees Fahrenheit— 
and for type ‘R’ no more than one or 
two. Crane Skirting Heating can be used 
on hot water (up to 120 ft. head) or low 
pressure steam systems. Write to the ad- 
dress below for a copy of our free booklet 
giving full details of the Crane Skirting 
Heating System. 








TYPE RC 











Cc EP A PR E BOILERS AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


CRANE LTD., DEPT. A', 15-16 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Branches: Birmingham, Brentford Pristol, Glascow, London, Manchester. London Showrooms 


18 


118 Wigmore Street, London, Wl. 
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HOLOFORM PURPOSE MADE 





wend wei oe ©XCURTAIN WALLING 


{i ms glazing 
rn BY 
























bronze glazing bar with 
a stainless steel cover — 


ate _ i 
. y ! 
. 2 ‘ aT 
Ee r, ) b 
2 2. 4. i)!" 
mastic 
pointing | 
stainless steel} | ! 
cover to head 1 
putty glazing | 


fixing to Ist floor 








Hl 
ms. glazing 4 
———- | 



































Ps F — —= 


outside face 
of mullion —L 


SCHEME FOR WINDOW WALLIN A SERVICE DEPOT. 


The mullions for this two storey high window 





wall are built up from rolled and pressed steel 


Maencator smn nana 4 § 
| 
| 


sections. These mullions, the pressed steel 
outer frame and the horizontal glazing bars 
of bronze, are faced externally with 


outside 


j face of 


mullion N 
™~ 
i j-m.s glazing bead 


— Ti im a Copies of the MORRIS SINGER Booklet ‘HOLOFORM 
—_ PURPOSE MADE WINDOW WALLS' may be had on request. 
- pressed steel sill 


— 
1)? q 
| 
: 


stainless steel covers. 


F 




















| timber sill 








THE MORRIS SINGER COMPANY trp 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORKERS & BRONZE FOUNDERS 


FERRY LANE WORKS, FOREST ROAD, LONDON, E.17 








Telephone: Larkswood 1055 
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IMPORTANT EXTENSIONS 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 
THROUGH INCREASED SALES 
OF 


Duy, 





APPROVED BY L.C.C. AND 
OTHER MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 


Ue fine enamel made wn We ainiieies 


AND 









| DRYNAMELS 
= DRYGALV = 
m ZINC RICH fm 


MAY WE SEND YOU PROOF OF OUR CLAIMS DP 


Dept. A, 


DRYNAMELS LIMITED 


HALL GREEN * BIRMINGHAM 28 
A Company in the Tube tnvestments Group @® 
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THE UNDER FLOOR SYSTEM FOR ! |” SCRE 

% SIZES FROM 4’x1” UPWARDS— 
DIVIDED AS REQUIRED 

% ALL-STEEL RUST RESISTING FINISH 

% ELECTRICAL CONTINUITY 


ye FLYOVER SEPARATORS TO SEGREGATE 
TELEPHONE FROM POWER CABLES 


% FLOOR OUTLETS AT PREDETERMINED 
CENTRES—NO CUTTING INTO SCREED 





THE SKIRTING SYSTEM FOR EASY ACCESS 





SIZES FROM 4” x 1” UPWARDS— 
DIVIDED AS REQUIRED 


* 

% READILY REMOVABLE FRONT COVERS 
% ALL-STEEL RUST RESISTING FINISH 
% SUPPLIED IN 6 FT. LENGTHS 

* 


FULL RANGE OF BENDS, TEES, 
ETC., AVAILABLE 


GREENWOOD -AIRVAC CONDUIT SYSTEMS 


AS SUPPLIED TO: SALTERS HALL, LONDON, E.C. MINISTRY OF WORKS BUILDINGS 
WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. _ SHELL-B.P. LTD., SHELL HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 
HAYMARKET HOUSE, LONDON, W.1 | LONDON AIRPORT S.E. FACE BUILDING 
UNILEVER LTD., HESKETH HOUSE, LONDON, W.1 — FERGUSON-PAILIN BUILDING, MANCHESTER 
REMAX LTD., REMAX HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.| | GLOBE & SIMPSON BUILDING, SHEFFIELD 





APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. BEBINGTON TOWN HALL, CHESHIRE 
ROYALTY THEATRE SITE, LONDON, W.| LOCOMOTIVE HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.| 


The publication ‘Greenwood-Airvac Conduit Systems’ tell you more about these patented cable ¢ ducts. Please write for a copy 


Greenwood -Airvac 


GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY LTD. 


Patentees, Designers and Manufacturers_of Ventilating Equipment and Electrical Conduit Systems. 


BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. CHAncery 8135/6/7 ‘Airvac’, London, 
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SUPER PERMANENT 
COLOURS FOR CEMENT 
“THE COLOURING MATTER OF FEBTONE 
COMPLIES IN EVERY RESPECT WITH BRITISH 
STANDARD 1014-1942, TYPE A” 


PATENT No. 727280 


WATERPROOF PLASTIGISE 


RAPID HARDEN FLOOR HARDEN 


ORO kOe Piha Ft SK PEO OR Le hee ey PORE ee POE REO ae ee ee i i 
FEBTONE Colours are so compounded that the colour value is developed 100 per cent. when used in 

concrete and cement work, resulting in the production of the richest colours available with only 3 Ibs. 

to 6 Ibs. of FEBTONE incorporated with each | cwt. of cement. 

Resistant to lime alkalis, acid, heat, light and frost, and permanent and strong in colour, FEBTONE 

represents the most advanced form of colouring for cement work yet produced. 

Consistent in colour and intermixable, FEBTONE not only colours but also improves concrete, 
granolithic pavings and cement floor and wall renderings. 


Can we send you the 
ieanathade Bard E E B: (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 
102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, ALBANY ROAD, CHORLTON - weet og 


LONDON, W.8 = Western 0444 MANCHESTER, 21 © 1063 











Banister, 
Walton 
build 

in 


sleel 
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When you recommend 1) q ra IT) ‘: 


you recommend good appearance... 
easy installation... long life... 
saving in material and labour costs 


Serial fe. 2467 











*‘DURAMEL' — plastic-surfaced ply- Installation is quick, clean and shades. Another popular feature... 
wood, made exclusively by HILLS— easy. One material only...no the ‘DURAMEL' surface is hygienic, 
is the ideal modern construction adhesive. ‘DURAMEL’ does the job will not collect or harbour germs, 
board, combining the virtues of ply- quicker, costs less. wipes clean instantly with a damp 
wood and plastic in one material. Very strong and long-lasting, cloth. Ideal for use in hospitals, 
Perfect also for all surfaces, hori- ‘DURAMEL’ does not chip or mark, hotels, restaurants, etc. 

zontal and vertical. Architects and resists heat and acid, will not absorb AVAILABLE IN 3 THICKNESSES: 1” 4” 2” 
Builders everywhere are proving the moisture. Its appearance always : ee 
manifold advantages of using ‘DURA- gives satisfaction ... the gleaming, son ee — bf a ~~ 4 rent 
MEL’ wherever good looks, hard wear decorative surface is linen-patterned ecg pele Distributors gp bine :~ 
and ease of maintenance are desired. and comes in § attractive pastel United Kingdom. 







It works like wood! 


WRITE TO THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS FOR PATTERNS: 
F. HILLS & SONS LTD., NORTON ROAD, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. TEL: STOCKTON 67/4! 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORL 


WALTER 8&. FRY LTD., BAMBERGERS LTD., GRAHAM & WYLIE LTD., H. MOAT & SON LTD., 
106 a. High Street, 27/8 Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. Greenhead Saw Mill, Mill Street, Distributors of Plastics, 
London, 8. Bridgeton, Glasgow, 8.E. Corporation Street, 
REX BOUSFIELD LTD (LONDON) LTD - P. McDONALD LTD. ee 
77 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. #/50 Islington Park Street, 6 Woodside Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 

London, N.1. JOHN CARTMELL & SONS ROWE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 
C. F. ANDERSON & SON LTD., 1947) LTD., 39/45 Victoria Street, Bristol, 1 
Harris Wharf, Graham Street, G. E. ROBINSON & CO. LTD., imber Merchants, and Berkeley Street (P.O. Box 90), 
London, N.1. Thurlow Mills, Salford 5 White Lund, Morecambe Birmingham, 1 
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standards... 


The £1 million allocated to research and 
development last year by the fifteen members 
of the Cable Makers Association was money 
well spent. At every stage from the raw 
material, shown here being tested in one of 
the chemical laboratories, to the finished cable, 
technical knowledge, data and experience is 
pooled and research co-ordinated to avoid 
wasted effort. The sole aims are to safeguard 
the standards and increase the range of C.M.A. 
product, to meet, and often anticipate, the 

) ever-expanding needs of industry. Such 
co-ordinated efforts over the past 58 years 
have played a key role in maintaining Britain 
as the world’s leading exporter of cables. They 
form an outstanding example of co-operation 
within an industry for the common good. 


The Roman Warrior and the letters *C.M.A.’ are 
British Registered Certification Trade Marks. 












MEMBERS OF THE C.M.A. 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd * Connollys 
(Blackley) Ltd. * The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Enfield Cables Ltd. * W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. 
Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. * W. T. Henley’s j 
Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. * Johnson & Phillips Ltd. i 
The Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. * Metro- 
politan Cable & Construction Co. Ltd. * Pirelli- 


Ss s 
Insist on a cable 
General Cable Works Ltd. (The General Electric Co. s - 
| with the “fl label 
Brothers & Co. Ltd. * Standard Telephones & | 


Ltd.) * St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co. Ltd. * Siemens 
Cables Ltd. * The Telegraph Construction & Main- i 7 
tenance Co. Ltd. i 4 











a’ 
(7 


pMajta CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION 52-54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC.1 Tel: Holborn 7633 
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Brush off the 
fear of FIRE ! 


With OXYLENE BORAM Fire 
Retardant Coating which raises 
inflammable surfaces to Class 1 
“ surface spread of flame” (B.S. 
476-1953). 

OXYLENE BORAM can be over- 
painted or applied to painted 
surfaces without loss of fire 
retarding qualities. It gives real 
fire protection and is approved 
by Local and Fire Authorities. 

Free Technical Service. 

Write for particulars. 


UNYLENE 


TRANSPARENT 


for Veneers 
and 
i | \ \ Fabric RINSE 
| i ¥. for Textiles 


‘* Used in every Industry ”’ 
THE TIMBER FIREPROOFING CO. LTD., 


13a Old Burlington Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Tels.: GROsvenor 6421/2 
Works at:— Market Bosworth, Nuneaton 
Queen Elizabeth Avenue, Hillington, Glasgow, S,W.2. 
DYES. A 


xi 


ET NS 
ist 


Pi B arte” . 


we draw the line at fire! 


eye 
La 




















INDIVIDUAL DESIGN 


Typical Northlight Factory 
Architects: Alan W. Pipe & Sons. 


AND CONSTRUCTION 





* 


<< 3 Se Fe SSS= :. 
i tS a | 


bei 


Warehouse with 200ft. wide flat roof 
Architects: Edward D. Mills & Ptnrs. 


OF REINFORCED 


Factory 83ft. span 
Architects & Engineers: G. A. J. Herbert & Ptnrs. 


CONCRETE FRAMEWORK 


As an alternative to structural steel our 
precast framework is clean in design, competitive in 
price, maintenance is virtually 
eliminated and fire risk reduced. 


Since all our work is individually designed, we do 
not print a catalogue and further 
information is best obtained by sending us a sketch of 
the requirements or by 
direct personal contact with our technical staff. 


\ R. E. EAGAN LIMITED 


167 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
TELEPHONE: ViCtoria 0336 

















Pat ARCHITECTS) JOURN 


about 


Is it wadding, heavy felt, floss? | All three —and much more ! 


‘ Fibroceta’ can be made as a thick, rigid felt 
... or as light as swansdown. 


Is it easy to handle? Very : cohesive — no ‘ whiskering ’ — no 
dust. No damage to skin. And, of course, 
Bonded ‘ Fibroceta ’ is light. 


Is it easy to work? Exceptionally easy (and pleasant !) : as a 
thermal and sound insulant it is supplied in 
roll or sheet form in widths up to 76”. 

And all Bonded ‘ Fibroceta’ is eminently suitable 
for R.F. welding. 


Is it heavy or light? | Very light. 





Other good qualities ? It is an excellent sound and thermal insulant. 
It’s not expensive. It is clean, rot-proof, stable 
under vibration, flexible. In fact — the very 
characteristics you have been looking for 

are probably inherent in Bonded ‘ Fibroceta ’! 





know more about 


Continual development and experimental 
research is proceeding on Bonded ‘ Fibroceta’ : we shall 
be glad to co-operate with you in supplying your specific needs. 


YOUR ENQUIRIES WELCOMED AT 


Courtaulds 


Limited 


ACETATE DIVISION, FOLESHILL ROAD, COVENTRY. TELEPHONE: COVENTRY 88771 
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VESTIBULE AND FRENCH CASEMENT 
DOORS AND FRAMES 
with a quality guarantee 
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QUALITY STANDARD 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD., RIVERSIDE WORKS, NORWICH 
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is a hard wearing and easy-to-clean 
worsted upholstery material 
It is woven to order in contemporary and 
traditional designs and stripes 
Plain material is now available from stock 
in over thirty colours including 
House & Garden and British Colour Council 
shades. A limited number 
of designs is available for 
early delivery. 
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@ Erected from standard size plates. 
Inside or outside flanges. 


Universal brackets and stay rod; 
ensure complete rigidity. 


@ Standard jointing compound gives 
watertight joints. 


@ Sound design gives easy erection 
and years of trouble-free service. 


standard plate, cast iron 


STORAGE TANKS 


fc] 


Mather & Platt Ltd. 





PARK WORKS ; MANCHESTER 
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& MADE IN 


ACOUSTIC BOARDS 
ACOUSTIC TILES 


PERFORATIONS FOR 
BOARDS AND TILES 


yD 


KRAMTITORS 





Kram/fors 
Crown Board 





«. ag SWEDEN te 


TT 
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ANKARBOARD 
ACOUSTIC BOARDS AND TILES 


—achieve a dual purpose in combating disturbing noise and 
improving acoustics. The perforated boards are specially prepared 
with grooved and ship-lapped joints for easy fixing and give an 
extremely attractive finish when in position. 

4” or }” thick, are available in 12” or 16” widths and in lengths 

up to approx. 16 ft. 

4” or }” thick in sizes 12” x 12”, 16” x 16’, 24” x 24”, 12” x 24” or 16” x 32”. 
Tiles are bevelled on all four edges. 


4 m.m. holes at 15 m.m. centres. Depth of holes is arranged for maximum 
acoustic effect whilst corner holes are bored to half thickness only to 
ensure a good grip when tiles are screwed or nailed to fixing grounds. 


Manufactured by 
THE SWEDISH CELLULOSE CO. 


SUNDSVALL - SWEDEN 


Also producers of 


STANDARD HARDBOARDS 
and INSULATION BOARD 





IVT.) 
MADE IN a SWEDEN 


Hardboard and 
Insulation Board 


For further particulars apply to :— 
Sole Selling Agents for U.K. and Eire. 


MARTIN OLSSON: >on; tr. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 
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Double the strength 
at half the cost 
using ‘Aerolite’ 300 


The efficiency of an ‘ Aeroiite ’ glued joint is far higher than can be obtained by using mechanical connectors. This 
view of a box beam under construction shows how the simple butt joints, glued on end grain with ‘ Acrolite ’ 300, 
support the weight over the full span. Structures made in this way maintain better alignment and are less liable to 
sag. They can be constructed in the joinery shop and, being light in weight, are easily handled on the site. These 
advantages have enabled builders to halve their costs in comparison with structures made from heavier materials. 

* Aerolite’’ 300 synthetic resin glue is available with an extensive range of hardeners. It is unaffected by heat, 
moisture and bacteriological attack and hardens rapidly at normal shop temperatures. ‘ Aerolite’ 306, the powder form of 
the resin, has a shelf life of over two years and can be obtained through builders’ merchants in 2 lb., 4 1b., 7 lb. tins and in 
larger quantities if required. Detailed technical information will be sent gladly upon request. 





Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 











PUBL He 
Photograph by courtesy of Messrs. 7. & W. Lowry 


a Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


eon tired. st 





AP. 264-197 
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The United Steel Companies’ 


Service 


UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 


A Subsidiary Company of The United Steel Companies Limited 
SCUNTHORPE =: LINCOLNSHIRE 


London Office: 40, Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1. 
USS 26 
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FINLAND 

PLYMOUTH BARBICAN 
ANTISUBTOPIAN 

Finland will be in the news in 
April and so the Review will 
publish a study of the rise of 
Modern Finnish architecture and 


ship of The One and the Few—by 
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Reyner Banham, and an extensive 
survey of recent Finnish build- 
ings. In the same issue, Gordon 
Cullen considers the plight of the 
Plymouth Barbican, a live neigh- 
bourhood-centre that local plan- 


| ning powers-that-be seem deter- 
Aalto’s relation to it—the relation- | 








mined to destroy by a subtopian 
rule-of-thumb 
and preservations. 
At the small-scale end of urban 


combination of 
demolitions 


design, Nicolete Gray contributes 
a first essay on the character and 
function of Street-Lettering, and 
Robert Maguire completes his 
survey of paving materials in Skill. 
A revolutionary electric fire is de- 


scribed, and buildings illustrated | 


include factories by Ove Arup and 





Electric pre, by Kenneth Browne, 


Partners, and W. S. Milburn and 
Partners, while a never-completed 
dream, Sir John Soane’s Tri- 
umphal Bridge, is discussed by 
Dorothy Stroud. Lastly, but by 
no means least, April will see the 
inauguration of the ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Review's Counter Attack 
Bureau, whose first case-study will 
be the replacement by Semi-dets. 
of terrace housing at Princetown. 


AMERICA 


A personnage assembled from 
scraps of American advertise- 
ments and spitting ticker-tape on 
the cover of the May ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW will announce the 
theme of a special issue on 
Machine Made America, compiled 
explained and assessed by the 
REVIEW'S executive editor, lan 
McCallum, whose previous foray 
into the American scene caused 
raised eyebrows and raised voices 
when its results appeared in print 
as a special issue of the REVIEW 
under thetitle Man Made America, 


this new survey, based on a study 





Lhe Seagrum Building, New York, 


of architecture rather than the 
wider scene of land- and town- 


scape, will scrutinise the 


| aesthetics and the technics of the 
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curtain wall as an example of 
what happens to one of the 
cherished dreams of the Modern 
Movement when it finally becomes 
commercially practicable, and 
becomes part of the available 
syntax of architecture. After this 
it will survey the diverse, original 
stimulatingandexperimental work 
of individuals and individualists 
from Coast to Coast, a body of 
work that is the genetrix of archi- 
tectonic ideas without which the 
industrial contribution may prove 
sterile and short-lived. 

Machine Made America will 
conclude by attempting to fit both 
industrialist and individualist into 





Concrete shell church oy J, Jununsen, 


the matrix of the wider scene of | 


world architectural development 
in this century and of American 
in the age of mass- 
production. 


culture 


COUNTER ATTACK 
GROTESQUE 

OLIVETTI 

Ian Nairn, of Outrage fame, 

will contribute a first essay on 

the aims and objectives of the 

newly-formed Counter-Attack 


Bureau, to the June issue of the 

















ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, and 
make proposals for positive anii- 
Outrage policies for the threaten- 
of 


Ewell, Colnbrook and Huyton, 


ed suburban village-centres 


Two widely diverse Italian sub- 
jects to be discussed in the same 
be the 
statuary and architecture of the 


issue will grotesque 


Orsini garden at Bomarzo, con- 
sidered iconographically by Dr. 


S. Lang, and the impressive and 


= 





Subtopian Mess at Cuinbruvk. 


intelligent record of patrorage 
in architecture, the arts, and 
design, of Adriano Olivetti, con- 


sidered biographically by 
Georgina Masson. New build- 
ings in this issue will be as 


different in type and place as the 
Golden Lane development by 
Chamberlin, Powell and Bon, and 
the Museum at Accra by Drake 
and Lasdun; the old buildings 
of the month will be Balmes 
House, Hackney, a forgotten, 
but representative piece of artisan 
mannerism which will be des- 
cribed and discussed by Priscilla 
Metcalf, and those in Halifax 
Street, another 
threatened area that comes within 
Skill 
features of the month include a 
broad survey of food-preparation 
equipment, 


Sydenham, 


Counter-Attack’s purview. 


and in Miscellany 


Robert Melville contributes, as 





Goiden 
and Bon 


Lane, by Chumberlin, Powell 


usual, his column of off-beat 
opinions on the world of art- 
galleries and exhibitions. 
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Photos by courtesy of 
The United Africa Co. Ltd. 


RAVENSDALE WHARF - STAMFORD HILL - LONDON - N.16 - TEL. STAMFORD HILL 6611 (6 lines) 
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They never let you down 





THE POLICE FORCE 


The policeman patrolling his beat is backed by 
many specialist departments. In an emergency, a 
*phone call will quickly bring an ambulance to 
the scene or put a police car on the track of a 
stolen car or wanted person. Special police tele- 
phone boxes and radio-controlled cars enable the 
police to be on the spot in a matter of minutes, 
They never let you down, 





Y OU CAN BE CERTAIN TOO that Nife-Neverfayle Emergency Lighting 
Equipment will never let you down. Whenever needed, these reliable 


units will instantly, automatically spring into action. That is the special 








advantage of the Nife Steel Alkaline Battery—it never deteriorates, even 








after long periods of inactivity. Nife-Neverfayle units occupy only one- 





third of the space required by conventional equipment, and, as they can 

















be installed adjacent to other equipment, a separate battery room is not 








—— k 
— = \: 
= ees _—— 
=— t 
‘: 











needed — a point worth remembering when planning new buildings. 











Maintenance costs are negligible—after years of trouble-free service you 


























~ 


will realise just how economical your Nife-Neverfayle equipment has been. 


NIFE-NEVERFAYLE 


THE EMERGENCY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT WITH THE STEEL ALKALINE BATTERY 


NIFE BATTERIES * REDDITCH « WORCESTERSHIRE 
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PARTITIONING 


Glazed or unglazed; permanent or temporary 








ROOF-DECKING 


Under Te? 


Sheer-mecal ~~ SSS 





(Traditional 

or Patent), ~ . 
Asbestos, in — 
Bituminous Felc, ay 
etc. wi 





CEILINGS 

















sTRAMIT 


—THE TWO-INCH THICK 
BUILDING SLABS 


—the low-cost 








dry-construction material, which 





NOW AVAILABLE IN combines great strength and rigidity 


3 QUALITIES ano 3 FINISHES 


— supplied through leading merchants 


with exceptionally good values of thermal 
insulation, sound absorption and 
fire resistance 
* 
: -~ THOUSANDS OF TONS ARE USED 
ee See eee ANNUALLY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
FACTORIES, HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, OFFICES, FLATS 
AND HOUSES, THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
ROOFING quality ALUMINIUM faced * 


STOCK SIZES: 
4 ft. wide x 8, 9, 10 & 12 ft. long 


SPECIAL SIZES (made to order): 
Any width, of 4 ft. or less, and any length, greater or less than 12 ft. 





LOW-DENSITY quality 











ee ee a ee ee ee 


: Please send details of NEW range of STRAMIT Building Slabs: ] 
For latest details an 


technical data & B.R.S. Reports Address 
FILL IN COUPON | :.. 


attention c 


AND POST NOW STRAMIT BOARDS LTD. COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 
A.J. 


Phone: West Drayton 375] 


om oe Ge oe oe Ge oe oe oe oe ow oe oe ee ee oe 
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New Sugar Warehouse for 
Tate & Lyle, Ltd., Liverpool 
where complete weatherproof 
protection, freedom from 
maintenance and especially 
freedom from condensation were 
essential roofing requirements. 


Contractors : 
Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son, Ltd. 


BITUMETAL ROOF 


] ALUMINIUM ANGLE 


\ 
j 
\ 


AQUALITE FLASHING 
You can forget about maintenance when 5 


— you have specified a “BITUMETAL” roof. 
All “BITUMETAL” Deck Units are com- 
posed of an Aluminium Alloy specially 
designed to combat corrosive conditions 


er eal without paint or further treatment. 
CREO 


Consider the saving in renewal costs in the 
course of years; consider, too the continued 
reliability and appearance of the roof. 

yell Our nearest Area Office will give you full 
technical details of “BITUMETAL” and ROOF plus CEILING pilus INSULATION 
explain how economical and adaptable it is 
for buildings large or small. 





eT 
— 
Pes thies ; 
Briggs Advisory Service will provide : 
Complete Working Drawings. 
- Experienced Roof Technicians to advise at every 
ee Stage of the contract. 


This service is available in every part of the country. 
LONDON—VAUXHALL GROVE, S.W.8 

& SONS LTD Head Office: Dundee 

Installations for estimating and carrying out complete contracts 

also at 


Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Liverpool and Norwich. 
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A LKS new switch makes all others obsolete 


Here is a handsome new switch, modern in The design must appeal to every architect 
every respect and unique being without and its simplicity to the contractor in the 
plate fixing screws. saving of fixing time. 


Note these special features— 









The ‘Snapfast’ switch unit is fitted to the The secret of the FALKS 
standard box by two screws. It is very ‘Snapfast’ lies in the Spring 
readily wired and the box provides ample steel inserts which register 
space for cable slack. Provision is also with the unit frame and 
made within the switch assembly to ‘ita securely hold the cover. 
<orrect “out of square”’ boxes Scena 











It is now the simplest of opera- 
tions to snap the cover into 
position. Although firmly fixed 
it can be prised off and replaced 
without damage to switch or 
surroundings. 


if 

*‘SNAPFAST’ SWITCH BY 
‘ts 
» FALK STADELMANN & CO. LTD. 91 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C.1. HOL 7654. Showrooms at: 20/22 Mount St., London, W.1. MAY 5671 
». Brenches at: Glasgow: Central 9494 (4 lines). Edinburgh: Tel. No. 30181/2. Manchester: Deansgate 3351. Liverpool: Central 7683/4/5. Birmingham: Central 8031/2/3. Newcastle-under- 
a Lyme: Tel. No. 69573. Dublin: Tel. No. 77694/5. Cardiff: Tel. No. 30351. Swansea: Tel. No. 55442. Newcastle-gn-Tyne: City 22483/4/5. Leeds: Tel. No. 29741/2. Bradford: Tel. No. 21906. 


Nottingham: Tel. No. 44273. Brighton: Tel. No. 28616 & 20732. Southampton: Tel. No. 21336. Bristol: Tel. No. 27117/8. Belfast: Tel. No. 31269. 
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THERE [S MORE 


ANDEK soup tHan 


ANY OTHER WOOD WOOL SYSTEM 


ANDERSON 


ANDEK 


ROOFING SYSTEM 





ANDEK is a complete roof comprising steel bar sections, fully protected 
against corrosion, insulating building slabs and waterproofing by an Anderson 
built-up roofing system with a gravel or mineral surface finish. 

Full slab tearing and anchorage gives increased loading resistance and ensures 
a continuity of insulation minimising condensation. The choice in depth and 
gauge of bar sections gives flexibility of design to meet all conditions and longer 
spans can te achieved. ANDEK is equally suitable for flat or sloping roofs, 
and the bar sections can be used to span between trusses, eliminating purlins. 
The soffit of ANDEK has a pleasing appearance and can, where desired, be 
given a plaster or other decorative effect. 


Full technical information is available on request. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD 


STRETFORD OLD FORD 
MANCHESTER | LONDON, E.3 


Telephone: LONgford 1113 Telephone: AMHerst 2388 
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Architects: J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS & PARTNERS, LONDON 
Contractors: WELWYN BUILDERS LTD. 


HAYWARDS 


“Reform” Alumalloy glazing 


The illustration shows a part of one of the stretches of vertical 





aluminium glazing supplied and fixed at the Technical Service and 
Development Laboratories for I.C.I. Plastics Division at Welwyn 
Garden City, incorporating controllable louvre ventilators. The 
internal vertical glazing above partition walls on this contract was 


also “Reform” Alumalloy. 


“Reform” glazing is adaptable to all types of roofs. Write for 


technical literature. 


HAYWARDS LIMITED, UNION STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


Phone: WATerloo 5035 (Private Branch Ex.) 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CAMBRIDGE, CARDIFF, CHANNEL I., JERSEY, DUBLIN, GLASGOW 
LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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have a name 





for a fire-protective wallboard 


with a history of successful 






MANYEAGTIGRED BY: 


* 


a 
&. 
i 
Gyproc Wallboard is agypsum td : a 
plaster-board manufactured to B.S. 1230. i * 
It possesses Class I surfaces conforming ee 3 
to B.S. 476—‘‘Surfaces of very low flame ae eae 
spread’’ and has an incombustible SS oe | 
gypsum core. Light in weight and easily ~= : i 
fixed, Gyproc wallboard provides an ~ ae { 
excellent base for direct decoration inall Sy i 
types of building. The standard sizes are SG | 
6ft. up to 12ft. long, 3 ft. and 4ft. wide Ne] be’ 
and #in. and } in. thick with square and 
tapered edges. 
It would be well worth your while to GY PROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 

have further information about the Head Office: Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 

advantages and the potentialities of Glasgow Office: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.1. Govan 2141/3 

Gyproc Wallboard. Midland Sales Office: 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nottingham 82101 
Write for leaflet AP. 359 a London Office: Bath House, 82 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Grosvenor 4617/9 
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No.3 of a series 


Who are we ? 


MEET MR. ALF DOVE 

who, like his brother Charlie, has been for over thirty years a valued 
member of the firm. 

Mr. Dove’s first eleven years were spent as a warehouseman—and 
particularly distinguished by the fact that he cycled no less than 
60,000 miles to and from work in this period. He must have had 
a comfortable saddle ! 

For the past twenty-one years Mr. Dove has, at his own request, 
been a driver of one of our vans and has delivered millions of 
gallons of paint in that time. 

Driving a van today is very different from the old days; 

Mr. Dove’s cab is as warm and comfortable as a private car. 

On petrol rationing Mr. Dove says, ** This is a driver’s dream, 


especially when making deliveries in London’s West End ”’. 


Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790 


A private entirely independent Company devoted to 
good paint-making and really personal service. 





Regd. 


THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD. 238-240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.|. 


Telephone : BIShopsgate 3717-€-9 
DHB2974 
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Every shop should be 
as SAFE as this... 


itinti 

HTT ST Te ae 
| , . iy aie 

7. ,! no fe ollfttaree ‘ x Wie Deer a tN? af ek MM), 


Aeron age 





Architects: Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall. Photograph: Architectural Review 


Tyrrell & Green’s will be really safe from fire. This latest feature of Southampton’s post-war 
reconstruction has a complete A.F.A. Automatic Fire Alarm System. With sensitive 
detectors throughout the building and a direct connection to the Fire Station, it is ready to 
call the Brigade to the exact spot within minutes of outbreak. 

This fully-approved system, which qualifies for valuable insurance rebates, is described 


further in our booklet “If you had a fire tonight”. Please write for your copy. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS LIMITED 
Claremont Works, Claremont Road, London, E.17 Telephone: Larkswood 8373-4 


Branches throughout Great Britain 





TAS/AF.82 
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Maxweld} reinforces It 


Day by day, MAXWELD reinforces it: 
reinforces concrete and brickwork, 
reinforces its own reputation. MAXWELD 
fabric is made to BSS 1221 Part A—and 
closely controlled for quality from raw 





material onwards. 

Do you need reinforcements? 

Call up the MAXWELD man! 

He’ll tell you all about MAXWELD and 
what it can do for you. He’ll tell you what 





type you need, how much you need, and © 
how much it’s going to cost you. He’s 
backed by 

Richard Hill’s Design Service, 

always ready to work out detailed plans 





and estimates. He’s backed by a first class 
product—and a first class delivery service. 
Call up the MAXWELD man—at 
Middlesbrough, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol or Glasgow. 





Maxweld fabric 


is manufactured by RICHARD HILL LIMITED (Established 1868) 
Newport Wire and Rolling Mills, Middlesbrou;h, Yorkshire, Tels Middlesbrough 2206 


A MEMEER OF THE FIRTH CLEVEI AND GROUP fC) 


Cec 2MXx 
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ABOVE ALL DIGNUS 





rRONT ELEVATION 












Belfitt House, Nethermoor Road, 
Wingerworth, Near Chesterfield. 

Roofed in with Dignus 11” x 7’ 

DARK ANTIQUE Sandstorm Clay 
Roofing Tiles. 

May we send you further details ? 









Architects Messrs. Wilcockson & Cutts 






12 Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 


BEARX ELEVATION 


BEST QUALITY TILES ARE 
GUARANTEED FOR FIFTY YEARS 


11’ x 7° SANDSTONE CLAY ROOFING 


DIGNUS LIMITED : KEELE : NEWCASTLE: STAFFS 




















MAXIMUM OUTPUT MAINTAINED — CONTINUITY OF SUPPLIES GUARANTEED 
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SKYPORT ONE 


BY THE GLASS AGE COMMITTEE 


Since 1954 the Glass Age Development 
Committee has been exploring, in the light of 
the latest technical advances, some of the 
planning problems of our day, and proposing 
architectural means of answering the planning 
requirements of tomorrow—the year 2000. 

In 1955 the Committee, which is convened 
by Pilkington Brothers Limited, and consists 
of G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.1.B.A., Edward Mills, 
F.R.I.B.A. and Ove Arup and Partners, 
published their proposals for the development 
of the Soho area of London. In 1956 they 
turned to the Midlands with proposals for High 
Market—a community shopping centre. 

For their 1957 project they have chosen a 
problem which has already received a great 
deal of thought and which has been the subject 
of a number of proposals—the provision of 
city-centre air terminals. This purely 
imaginary project—named SKYPORT ONE—has 
evolved from a close study of the requirements 
of scheduled short-haul air services and differs 
from most existing proposals in that it can 
assume considerable advances in aeronautical 
engineering by 2000 A.D. These advances are 
expected to produce aircraft, perhaps of a 
compound jet-rotor type, capable of vertical 
landings and take-offs whatever the weather 
conditions. 

SKYPORT ONE has been designed to be sited 
at St. George’s Circus, London, but—with 
local variations, especially in regard to height— 
it could serve any large centre of population. 
For this site a flight deck is proposed at a 
height of 500 feet above ground in order to 
minimize noise and air blast effects, avoid air 
turbulence, and ensure obstruction-free 
approaches. For less built-up areas this height 
would be reduced. 

The role of SKYPORT ONE will be to provide 
all the necessary facilities for the speedy and 
efficient handling of aircraft and passengers, 
together with a wide range of amenities for 








SKYPORT ONE has been designed by James 
Dartford, A.R.1.B.A., and the plans will be pub- 
lished in a series of five sheets of details. 


\\\ 

















i\\ 


a 
ae # Be LC) - - yp oe passengers and the general public. It is 
- ~ ae assumed that the aircraft using SKYPORT ONE 
wee = koa * “~ will be operating chiefly on the inter-city 
“ os services, both within Britain and to North 
ome | ee po el eae 
= m@ oe West Europe. 
Ss = = im | = ” ie It is not claimed that SKYPORT ONE provides 
} - — the only solution to so complex and con- 
ol i 
. oro - - a troversial a problem. One of its chief aims, as 
aS me me i | oo . ; with all the Glass Age Committee proposals, is 
ma | \—" pe to stimulate thought on how modern materials 
se fT. ; and skills can best contribute graciously to the 
{ ) x 
ie xe = - ae ae future physical needs of the 2Ist century. 
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—— PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITE] 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE 
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SKYPORT ONE 


Basically SKYPORT ONE consists of a 500 ft. high landing deck 
supported by three shafts. In addition to providing all the 
necessary equipment and facilities needed for the handling 
of aircraft and passengers, this super-structure accommodates 
a restaurant for the general public. 
would be unrivalled views across London. The shafts consist 
of a finned steel drum encased in an outer cylinder of 
glass, behind which the lifts serving the superstructure at the 
rate of one every 45 seconds, will be visible. 
cylinders are cleaned by ring-shaped platforms which will ride 
up and down the exterior. 


From its windows there 


These glass 


RAILWAY TERMINI 
PROPOSED AIR STOPS 
RIVER THAMES 


AIR APPROACH LANES 


SECTION SHOWING VERTICAL 


duled Flight Deck 


Decks 
assenger Reception 
nd Dispatch Transit 


urants etc. 


blic Restaurants 
min. Offices 


FTS 


Air 


LIFTS AND STAIRS 


CIRCULATION AND 
SERVICE CORE 
(LOWER BUILDING) 


i] 
! administrative 


Passengers ° Staff 


To 


y Restaurant 


Buildings 
tansit Hotel 
ice Block 
Iti-Storey Park 


rian Piazza 


, Taxis 


sand bus station 


round (Bakerloo) 


This diagram shows how SKYPORT ONE on the St. George’s Circus site 
would fit into the pattern of London air transport. The air approach 
lanes, which would be half a mile wide, would run from East to West 
SKYPORT ONE would serve the heart of 
London; and there would be subsidiary airstops adjacent to the main 
railway termini, the docks and so on. In addition to these city-centre 
operating sites the system would include bases outside the built-up 


into the prevailing wind. 


area. These would be used for maintenance and hangaring, and 


would also serve as “sit-down” sites, on which aircraft could wait, 
when necessary, their turn to land in the city-centre stops. There 


would also be special freight stops. 


MAJOR LONDON AIR STOPS AND APPROACH LANES 


ONE MILE 


LATION 


-____—_ 
Air Control and Equipment 


The three vertical shafts straddle a triple-wing 
building, with a subsidiary landing deck on 
its roof for the use of private aircraft and 
non-scheduled flights. The wings of the 
building could be readily adapted to many 
purposes, and in the case of SKYPORT ONE they 
a transit hotel, (ii) an office block 
and (iii) a multi-storey park for private aircraft 


are used as (i 


and cars. The circulation of air passengers is 
kept separate from that of the general public 
using the Skyport restaurant and those using 

Non-scheduled Flight Deck 
Public and Hotel Roof Terraces 
a 


the lower building, interchange being only 
possible below ground level. Associated with 
the SKYPORT are a basement bus station and an 
Underground station (on the Bakerloo Line 
to which depth the lift shafts are sunk. 

















COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND SKYPORT ONE 


ISSUED BY 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE 
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for better cooking 





Specialist attention, based on the 
most up-to-date knowledge of all 
aspects of large scale cooking, is 
freely available through the Radia- 
tion service to architects. All we 
ask is to be called in at the earliest 
possible moment, as special equip- 
ment may be needed, or unusual 
arrangements for services, drain- 


age and ventilation required. 


The STRATFORD RANGE is designed 
on the unit principle to permit of 
wall or central pattern suites being 
built up to meet requirements. 


The oven is REGULO controlled; 
large, medium and small boiling 
burners are included in the hotplate, 
and being in vitreous enamel finish, 
the whole is easy to clean. 








The two different Models of the STRATFORD 


‘a RANGE have these overall dimensions: 
. Width Height Depth 
‘ No. 5127 27° 36” 314” 
Ties No. 5136 36” 36” 31}” 








A grill can be supplied instead of some of 
he boiling burners at a small extra cost. 


The KINGFISHER FRYER for 
deep fat frying is constructed 
on the unit principle and so is 
easy to install singly or in any 
number. Units are available 
with pans 24’or18” wide. The 
fat temperature in either model 
is thermostatically controlled. 

Finish includes vitreous 


enamel and stainless steel. 





N Please consult us on all large cooking problems 


Insist on 


appliances 





RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD - LARGE APPARATUS DIVISION - 7 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1 - MAYfair 6462 
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7 —a modern problem solved the modern way, 
e ° e e @ ° e ® with easily fixed decorative-surface sound 
e ° f e e 8 : absorbing Armstrong Acoustic Tile on ceiling 

or wall. Direct fixing or suspended, according 

a r la a r a a) Ct. to requirements. 
¢ e @ ®@ @ ®@ e.. 
© 0 e@0606 8 @ 
@ e ®@ e @ ®@ 
¢ eo @e@8 80 @ ®@ 
© e@ 868828680 8@ 80 @ 


Illustrations show Standard and Random 

patterns and a view of an office ceiling 

which demonstrates the decorative effect of 
Armstrong Acoustic Tile. 


al @ @ 


> 
y 
y 








i” 


Available in two patterns and two thicknesses, >” and 


9 2s 9 
, 
> 

> 99 0 


2”, in 12” x 12”, 12” x 24” or 24” x 24” tiles. Installations 

2 can be undertaken on new or existing buildings by 

a er e a e % the Armstrong Acoustic Dept. Write for information 
a folder Pub. No. 350. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTIC TILE 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LTD., Acoustic 
Dept., Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


> 2 ® 
> 
B 


y 

» 

% 
a 


’ 
5 
’ 
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- » « THE ARCHITECT 


seeking perfection, knows 


that DOCKERS’ PAINTS offer 





a choice of beautiful and 
= : 3 ge ¢@ y subtle colours which will 
enable him to express 
adequately the character of 
his design. He knows, too, 
that he can specify 


no better paint. 
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CKCERS 


DOCKER BROTHERS . Ladywood . Birmingham 16. 
London Showrooms: 17 Berners. Street, W.1. 


Colour cards and 


details on request. 
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THE DECORATOR ... 


lives closely to the 
practicalities. 

Quality materials are 
important to him and 

he knows from experience 
that he can rely 


on DOCKERS’ PAINTS 





to maintain his reputation 


for a first-class job. 
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If your usual supplier of plywoods does not 







stock Shan-Tong—he can order it for you. 
This exciting new Canadian plywood is 





unique in the market... there's nothing else 







like it! Rich, warm, exotic... Shan-Tong 
reflects the fine feeling and delicacy of a 
rare Oriental fabric. The lovely “basket- 







weave” pattern is embossed into the ply- 
wood's surface —hard and scratch-resistant. 
Shan-Tong can be left in its natural sepia and 
Use it for shopfitting, displays, clubs, cocktail buff, or finished to match oy colour scheme, 
lounges — anywhere good taste and individuality “modern” or traditional. 


are demanded in panelling. 
WEATHERPROOF 


Swan-Tone 
ECO 
os.” PLYWOOD 


Seaboard Lumber Sales Co. Limited, Seaboard House, Vancouver 1, Canada 





"PHENOLIC BOND 


WATERPROOF 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee ee errs 
GOO S COOH OO SSE SOO OOD HOS CEOS O 6s OHSS SHH EHHS OFF OSESH COTO OCHODOSCOOHOOOSOCHSCHHESOEEE DEKE CHT SOOHHOHHSSE LOSE EEHSESEHCOS OSES EL ODESOOSEOOS 


N. R. M. Morison, Esq., 
1-3 Regent Street, 
London S.W. 1 


Please send me a free copy of the publication(s) Name 
marked below: 
i Address .... eee Oe ree ee Egan ce aslseaae eke 
[-] SHAN-TONG FOLDER (Full colour) L-4 
_}) SEABOARD PLYWOOD HANDBOOK L-II UK—56—-7-16 (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) ee 
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TAY ¢O 


domestic boilers 


installed in 


all the New towns 














The fact that Tayco boilers are 
installed in all the new towns round 
London is further evidence to architects and 

builders that Tayco are outstanding for their fuel 


efficiency, their good design and their economic price. 


For full details of all Tayco ‘approved’ boilers, boiler-cookers STEVENAGE - CRAWLEY 
and stoves please write to: HARLOW - HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
BASILDON 


ROBERT TAYLOR & CO (IRONFOUNDERS) LTD - (DEPT. ™M) - 170-172 VICTORIA ST - LONDON SW1 ~- Works: Larbert - Scotland 


Tewé4i 
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ERE is the answer to all those in authority 
H whose urgent needs for extra room are frust- 
rated by delay and high cost. HALL’S wide span 
timber buildings are designed with a greater degree 
of prefabrication to save expensive site hours. 
These structures are so skilfully designed and 


well constructed that they will grace any site. 


Architects, surveyors and public authorities in 
many parts of the country have specified these 
buildings as a supremely practical and aesthetic 


answer to a variety of accommodation needs. 


HALL’S wide span buildings are available in 
standard single spans of 10, 12, 18, 24 and 30 ft. 
and in any lengths in units of 6 feet. Interior 
details are “‘made to measure”’ for individual needs. 
Constructed by craftsmen from selected timber, 


kiln dried and processed, they will last indefinitely. 


Write for full details to: 





Reproduced by kind permission of Morphy-Richards Ltd 


ROOM FOR DEVELOPMENT 








OFFICES, CLASSROOMS, 
CHURCH HALLS, 
RECREATION HALLS, 
SPORTS PAVILIONS, 
HOSPITALS, CANTEENS 








R. HALL 


33, PADDOCK WOOD, Nr. TONBRIDGE, KENT 


56 


& CO (kent) LTD 


Telephone: Paddock Wood 508 
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BETWEEN THE PIT AND THE SITE ... one of the links in the ‘Phorpres’ service is 


... FORETHOUGHT 














[_] oxrorp clay 
FE] caur 
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t The works of London Brick Company Limited are strategically placed on 
the geologist’s map. 

The brick works are situated where the Oxford clay is deep, uniform and 
suitable for large-scale mechanical excavation. Bricks pressed from this clay 
are strong enough for mechanical handling before firing and their natural 
fuel content greatly reduces the addition of coal to complete the burning. 
Such Oxford clay deposits are a national asset. 

The clay block works follow the Weald, Gault and upper Oxford clay strata. 
Lighter, more plastic clays are better suited to the “wire-cut”’ process 
necessary to produce the cellular shaped blocks. 

The geologist is, therefore, an important member of the team whose planning 
and foresight ensure that ‘Phorpres’ products maintain their high quality 
and low cost. 





| 
| 
| 


PHORPRES 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
Midland District Office : Pradential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141 splincepanoectsie 
South-Western District Office : 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 ©" pire — ml 
Northern District Office : St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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The Oldham College for Further 
Education 


Architects : 


Sir Percy Thomas, P.P.R.1.B.A 
and Ernest Prestwich, F.R.1.B.A. 


Erected to the Order of the 
County Borough of Oldham 


Director of Education : 


M. Harrison, M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
M.Ed. 


Architect 
to the Education Committee: 


J. W. Hitching, A.1.A.A. 


Builders and Contractors : 
TOWNSONS OF BOLTON 





WILLIAM 


He) Ne), 


AND SONS LIMITED 








This striking, modern college is a 


typical example of the fine buildings 
recently entrusted to TOWNSON 
craftsmanship... A contemporary 
continuation of the 90-year-old list 


of fine buildings by TOWNSONS 
OF BOLTON—Builders and 





Civil Engineering Contractors. 


HIGHER SWAN LANE, BOLTON 


Telephone : Bolton 1840/4 
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» 
FERRO-CONCRETE DESIGN... 





\ 


N\\\ 


» AND/OR CONSTRUCTION... 


REINFORCEMENT SPECIALISTS 





























Experience counts, and ours is very considerable. Properly used, 


it can often make considerable savings in time and money. But proper use 
depends on you, the client. Consult us in the planning stage, 
where it can make its full contribution. Consultation, remember, 


places you under no obligation. 


THE HELICAL BAR & ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


82 VICTORIA STREET WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.I. TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 6838 


ALSO AT BIRMINGHAM : MANCHESTER : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : NOTTINGHAM & TAUNTON 
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Aluminium Entrances....... 


Standard Finishes — Polished or Satin Silver and in gold and Black, heavily anodised. 


AJAX Entrances are available in combinations of 
the above finishes, such as black frame with gold 
doors or gold frame with silver doors enriched with 
gold glazing mouldings. 

Standard Entrances are supplied with doors hung 
to frames and with furniture and springs fitted, ready 
for installation and are extremely easy to fix. All 
fixings are secret. 

Every type of internal and external entrance and 
doorway, including Revolving, Collapsible and 
Sliding doors, can be supplied from the AJAX range. 

Send for Catalogue showing also details of Fac- 
ing. Materials and Shopfront sections. 


AGENTS FORLIVERPOOLAREA D; MATTHEWS & SON LTD., 
61-63 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. TEL NO, CENTRAL 9851-5 
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Ajax Architectural Products Ltd 
Kangley Bridge Road, London, S.E.26 


Telephone: 


Sydenham 


7061 -2-3 


1 25 
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CONDENSATION 
CONQUERED AT LAST 


SECULATE ANTI-GONDENSATION COMPOUND 


Never before has there been anything like Seculate. Seculate does much more than 
old-fashioned anti-condensation paints. It not only sets up a thermo-insulating barrier 
between the atmosphere and the protected surface, but it also absorbs moisture. 
Seculate can be applied to any required thickness on metal, stone, brick, plaster, 
concrete, wood, etc. It is durable and washable! If you have a condensation problem, 
drop us a line. We’ll send you more details about Seculate and how it is applied. 

If you like we’ll send one of our experts along. 
Write now to the address below. 





ANTI-CONDENSATION COMPOUND 


BRITISH LEAD MILLS LIMITED 

Z> 7-8-9, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : Whitehall 5772. 

Works: Welwyn Garden City, Herts. A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 
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By Courtesy of The Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute 


Architect: J. Barrington Baker, Esq., F RAB... 


Service 
in 
Concrete 


nny 





By Courtesy of Edmonton Borough Coun 
E. G. King, Esq., A.M Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer S Surveyor 





Sectional Buildings 

Rebated posts carry trusses and 
accommodate concrete panels 
with shiplap joint. This gives a 
weatherboard effect designed to 
resist weather and give a pleasing 
appearance. A simplified form 
of construction, readily adapt- 
able for various purposes, such 
as public halls, schools, libraries, 
offices. ‘These buildings can be 
rapidly erected, requiring the 
minimum of site work. 


BELCON 


, FERRO-CONCRETE 


Concrete Fencing 

Fencing Units: are available in 
either Palisade, solid panel or 
chain link, including if required, 
bent heads for barbed wire 
extensions. 


Many types. of _ reinforced 
concrete products are produced 
under strictly controlled factory 
conditions. 


@ Sectional Buildings of 


medium or wide span. 


@ Building framework up te 
60 ft. span. 


@ Multiple garages. 


The Belcon Service’ ensures 
durable uniform products, which 
require no mainteneance and 
are economical in use. A com- 
plete erection service is provided 
trom fencing to buildings. 


BELL & WEBSTER LTD., ESSEX ROAD, HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Telephone : Hoddesdon 3737 (4 lines) 
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CONCRETE CONTRIBUTIONS BY TWISTEEL 





12-Storey Flats, Old Street, Finsbury. Architect: Foseph Emberton, F.R.I.B.A. Contractors for Reinforced Concrete : Holland & Hannen & Cubitts Ltd. 


To make sure of the highest standards in concrete design and construction, at the lowest 
cost in steel, money and time, call in the TWISTEEL Design Service. Their specialist 
knowledge, backed by many years of practical experience, enables them to advise architects and 
engineers, with certainty, on every aspect of design and planning for every type of construction 
involving the use of reinforced concrete: and they can also supply the reinforcement. 


TWISTEEL DESIGN SERVICE 


43 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 : TELEPHONE :- GROSVENOR 1216 
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an exciting new 
range of 


lighting fittings 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD., The Lighting Centre, 
143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W 1 ‘Phone KENsington 3444 


And at 46 Rodney Street, Liverpool | 
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BRITAIN'S 
ATOMIC 
FACTORIES 


Sel/atield 


UNDER DIRECT CONTRACT WITH THE MINISTRY OF 
WORKS ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD. MOTHERWELL, 
HAVE SUPPLIED, DELIVERED AND ERECTED OVER 


16,000 TONS OF 
STEELWORK 


TO BUILD THE PLANT AT WINDSCALE 

WORKS, SELLAFIELD, FOR UNITED 

KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 





One of the Pile Buildings 
with Blower Houses under 
constructon at Windscale 

Works, Sellafield. 
(By kind permission of United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority) 


ALE. HMDIAY< CO. LID 
Ee « . 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


MOTHERWELL 


Phone 


*x Member 


of the 


Motherwell 


Nuclear 


" SCOTLAND 
2301 (6 lines) 


Power Plant Co. Ltd. 
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The wide range of BURGESS acoustic tile sizes now 
available makes not only for quicker and often more 
economical installation but for variation in ceiling pattern. 
“ Awkward” sizes of ceiling can more easily be fitted 
without cutting tiles at the outermost edges and uniformity 


of the over-all ‘* design’ can more easily be achieved. 


BURGESS acoustic tiles are in the form of pressed metal 


in. diameter holes 


trays, each Itin. deep, perforated with 
at ;;in. centres. The trays are filled with sound absorbent 


glass silk, rock wool or other media. 


The fixing edges of the trays are chamfered. Pips and 
stops at intervals in two opposite edges of the tile enzaze 
in tee sections and these hold the tile firmly. In the two 
adjacent edges there are continuous grooves which take the 
tee bars or half tee bars when these are used for trimming 
around a panel of tiles. The tiles are zinc-coated and finished 


in any British Standard Shade required. 


BURGESS acoustic tiles form the parfect fireproof meta! 
suspended ceilinz. A complete suspension system is 


available for all conditions. 


BURGESS PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
Acoustical Division, Hinckley, Leicestershire 


Tel. Hinckley 700 (5 lines) 


JOURNAL 
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When considering 
QUALITY WITH ECONOMY 


Specify 
‘NAMASTIC’ 


Keeping costs down without sacrificing 
quality can be solved by specifying 
NAMASTIC. It is made from British 
materials and therefore ensures a definite 
economy. More important still—it will 
produce results as highly satisfactory as 
those already achieved by the use of 
NAMASTIC for the many important con- 


tracts carried out over the past twenty years. 





‘NAMASTIC’ 


The Standard Asphalt for Building 






The Association has a nation-wide membership made up of the following :— 


Associated Asphalt Co. Ltd. Durable Asphalte Co. Ltd. W. H. Keys, Ltd. The Scottish Speedwell Co. 
‘ Natural Rock Asphalte Ltd. Ltd. 
Bolton & H Ltd. Durastic Ltd. ‘ 
jon ayes Northern Asphalt & Roofing H. V. Smith & Co. Ltd. 
Bolton Stone Concrete & Excel Asphalte Co. Ltd. Works Co. Ltd. 


Southern Asphalt Ltd. 
J. Taylor & Sons (Asphalters) 
Ltd. 


Asphalt Co. Ltd. Oxford Asphalt Co. 


C. Pasini (Ipswich) Ltd. 


Faldo Asphaite Co. Ltd. 


William Briggs & Sons Ltd. Field & Palmer Ltd 





Permanite Ltd. Wm. Townson & Sons Ltd 
Cambridge Asphalte Co. Ltd. ‘ ; 
—_ P R. J. Goddard & Co. Led. The Rock Asphalte Co. Ltd. W. G. Walker & Sons 
Davies Bros. (Asphalters) Led. Improved Asphalte Co. Ltd. Charles Seagle (Edinburgh) Led. 


For full information about N.A.M.A. and free technical advice on asphalt for Building, apply to the Secretary : 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER ASPHALTERS, 9 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Grosvenor 5333 Established 1933 
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Application of Asphalt No 1. 


APPLICATION OF ‘“NAMASTIC” STANDARD 
ROOFING ASPHALT 


*“NAMASTIC ” Asphalt is applied as an unbroken homo- 
geneous mass to protect buildings against the penetration of 
water. “* NAMASTIC” Asphalt can be applied to form a 
continous waterproof covering over any curved or irregular 
surface, such as a dome or pediment, and can be formed to 
any shape as required. When laid on concrete, either hori- 
zontally or on slopes up to 10°, “* NAMASTIC”’ Asphalt is 
laid in two coats breaking joint, to a minimum thickness of 
? in. An underlay of Black Sheathing Felt is used, applied 
loose with 2-in. lapped joints. 

On vertical surfaces or slopes of more than 10°, the surface 
should be slightly roughened to form a key for the Asphalt, 
which will be laid in two or three coats as required. 

On wood boarding, horizontal or slopes up to 10°, the Asphalt 
is applied as for concrete above. 

When wood boarding is sloped more than 10°, a layer of 
Black Sheathing Felt is nailed to the board surface and expanded 
metal lathing fastened at 6-in. centres with galvanised clout 
nails, to form a key for the Asphalt which should be applied in 
three coats. In all cases where the finished Asphalt is 
horizontal or sloped up to 10°, it should be rubbed evenly 
while hot with clean sharp sand. 


ROOFING 


FINISHES 
Various finishes, such as skirtings, fascias, check rolls, gutters 
and risers for change of levels, are applied to form a continuous 


homogeneous mass of roof covering. Some details are shown 
in the drawings on this page. 


FALLS 


If it is desired that water shall clear, falls must be made in the 
concrete screed or boarded structure of not less than 1 in 80, 
i.e., 14 inches in 10 feet. 


HEAT INSULATION 


Insulation can be obtained by applying a layer of insulating 
material below the Asphalt. 

Cork is recommended immediately under the Asphalt (Fig. 2). 
It is supplied in boards 1-in. and 2-in. in thickness and should 
be fixed by the Asphalter by bedding on to the roof screed with 
hot bitumen, and quickly covered with Asphalt. The Asphalt 
is laid on an underlay of Black Sheathing Felt. The edges of 
the cork must at all times be protected against water. ?-in. 
Asphalt, together with a layer of Black Sheathing Felt, 2 in. 
of cork and 6 in. of concrete has a ** U ” value of 0-13. 


REFLECTIVITY 

The absorption of heat into the roof structure can be reduced 
by embedding white or light coloured chippings into the surface 
of the Asphalt or by fixing the chippings in a coating of 
bituminous compound after all building operations are 
completed. 


SPECIFICATION 


It is recommended that the following be inserted in any Bills 
of Quantities for Roofing Asphalt:— 

“* All Asphalt to be used for Roofing of this contract shall be 
manufactured to the Standard Specification of the NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER ASPHALTERS by a 
licensed manufacturer and the blocks shall be branded 
* NAMASTIC R’. The Asphalt shall be laid by a member of 
the Association.” 

The Technical Committee of the Association will be pleased to 
give advice on all waterproofing problems and offers its 
services, free of charge, in connection with all matters relating 
to examination of materials or inspection of Asphalt work. 


ASPHALT TURNED INT 
ANGLE FILLETS 
ASPHALT IN 2 


ASPHALT FINISH TO CORNICE 
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OPC 


POINTING WITH LIME CEMENT AND SAND—!I «x | CHASE 
CUT IN BRICKWORK WITH ARRIS OF BRICK REMOVED 


ANGLE FILLET 


ASPHALT IN 2 COATS 
BLACK SHEATHING FELT 


SAND AND CEMENT SCREED 
LAID TO FALLS 


ASPHALT SKIRTING TURNED INTO CHASE IN PARAPET WALL 


© 


j{ ASPHALT DPC. SURFACE GRITTED 


ANGLE FILLET 
- i ASPHALT IN 2 COATS 
BLACK SHEATHING FELT 
LATION 


T SCREED 


ASPHALT: SKIRTING AND DAMP-PROOF COURSE TO 
PARAPET WALL SHOWING THERMAL INSULATION 
UNDER ASPHALT 


EXPANDED META 
OVER FELT 


ASPHALT LINING TO GUTTER BETWEEN PARAPET 
WALL AND PITCHED ROOF 


SHEATHING 


ASPHALT IN 
COAT 


TYPICAL ASPHALT FINISH TO METAL PIPE THROUGH ROOF 
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Steelwork to Architects’ Specification 





: a A= 
Spinning Mill Witney Span 112 ft. 6 ins. Pitch 114° Architects : Fielding Dodd & Stevens 
Oxford. 





After half a century of 
stagnation, steel is once 
again taking its place asthe 
pre-eminent — structural 
medium. In single and 
multi-storey work alike 
new forms and new design 
and fabrication methods 
take the place of the old. 


CONDER is in the 
forefront of these develop- 
ments. 


na ie 
ian imei i. 


Illustrated booklet with useful 
data on costing, roofing mat- 
erials and insulation sent on 
request. 





CASE MAKING SHOP DE HAVILLAND ENGINE CO. LTD. 
Architects : Monro & Partners 


CONDER ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


CAGMC Canc WINCHESTER, HANTS. TEL : WINCHESTER 5095 
Midlands Branch : PEEL HOUSE, LICHFIELD STREET, BURTON-ON-TRENT Tel: 4690 
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¢ $ ¢ Presenting the modern, 
fully patented heating method . . . comfort conditions with low cost 
gas consumption . . . Here is the ‘* Sapphire” Balanced Flue Space Heater .. . 


freely adaptable to constructional planning . . . 





The Cowper Penfold 


Sephire 


BALANCED FLUE SPACE HEATERS 


@ Application of patented balanced flue principle 
eliminates vitiation of interior atmospheres. 





@ Combines maximum safety with maximum efficiency. 
@ Simple to install and maintain. 
@ Available for town and liquid gas. 





Full technical information of the complete “ Sapphire”’ range from sole distributors :— 


WILLIAM SUGG & COMPANY LIMITED 
Sole licensees, COWPER PENFOLD & COMPANY LIMITED 
67-13 REGENCY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone : VICtoria 3211 
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cores , : iT] 


in 17 WEEKS in Mid Winter 


100,000 sq. ft. FACTORY for BRITVIC Ltd., 
CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 













. Mh, > 


acc! ad Se 





Work commenced on site lst November, 1955. 
Steelwork erection commenced after six weeks. 
BRITVIC commenced occupation after 17 weeks. 
Building handed over complete, including production 
area, 3lst May, 1955. 

The unique Metsec construction helps you to build 
faster, save steel, yet pay less. 


General Contractors 
Messrs. THOMAS BATES & SON Ltd. London and 
Coventry. 

Architects 


Stanley Bragg, A.R.1.B.A., A.I.Hsg., and 
Associated Architect : John Strong, A.R.I.B.A. 






Consultants 
Quantity Surveyors: Messrs. R. T. Day & Partners, 
F.R.I.C.S. 
Structural Engineer : Fredk. J. Brand, M.I. Struct.E. ! ; 
Mechanical Engineers: Messrs. Mackechnie Jarvis ] | 
and Partners. 1 \v 


Electrical Engineer : T. Dunwoody, A.I.E.E. 














ir io 17th week 
@-- é i! OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone: BROadwell 1541 


SM/MS.2781/3 
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A NEW GESIGN atuminium aouvie-nung window 

















¥ 








Pressure on top wedge (white 
arrow) binds wedges together in 
channel, locks device in posi- 
tion. Pressure on bottom wedge 
(black arrow) permits free 
downward movement. The con- 
verse istrue for upward move- 
ment. This is the principle on 
which the ‘ Alomega’ suspension 
works. The wedges are 
accommodated in the jambs of 
the moving sash, and the whole 
mechanism is completely 


enclosed. 








at a new low price 





Wedge-and-wedge suspension 


in place of sashlines-and-weights 
@ This. we believe, 
challenging innovation. 


is a complete and 


As the diagram shows, the ‘Alomega’ suspen- 
sion, though exceedingly ingenious, is very simple. 
The components have a theoretical life of well 
over 200 years. The tests were by no means 
exhausted by then, but to carry them further, it 


was felt, would be unnecessary. 


The advantages of aluminium double-hung 
windows have been well-known for some years, 
and it has probably been the desire of many 
architects to use them. The only difficulty has 
been the price. 


Now, Williams & Williams have changed all 
that. These new windows compete in price with 
vood, and so can offer their advantages for nothing. 


Price example for comparison : 
£6.0.7d. for window 3’ 83” x 1’ 113” 


This low price (the example quoted here applies 
to quantities over 48) is possible for two main 
reasons: first, because there is no expensive 
counterbalancing mechanism; and _— secondly 
because the jamb sections of the window can in 
consequence be much slimmer, which saves 
considerably on the amount of aluminium used. 


The ‘Alomega’ window is completely pre- 
fabricated, assembled and glazed at the works. 
Site-costs are saved in three ways: 

1 Because no painting is required—construction 
is entirely of aluminium. 

2 Because no glazing is required—windows are 
despatched ready-glazed ex works. 
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3 Because next-to-no building-in is required 


mounting is by wood-screws set in Rawlplugs 
set direct into the masonry—no_ sub-frame 


required, 


The appeal to the architect and building-owner 
is of course considerable: appearance is excellent, 
and there is a heartening NIL against mainten- 


ance costs. 


Standard sizes or Purpose-Made 
‘Alomega’ Windows are available for inspection 
at any Williams and Williams Area Office or 
merchant stockist, and are made in the following 
standard sizes: 

TYPE 14, 3'8:"x1'2}” 
TYPE 34,3 8{"x2’8}” 


TYPE 24, 3'8!"x1'11}” 
TYPE 44,3 8!"x3 53 

TYPE 15, 4°83" x1 23” TYPE 25, 4 8{"x1'11}” 
TYPE 35, 4 8)” x2’ 83” TYPE 45, 4 82" x3'53” 
TYPE 16, 5'8;" x1 23” 


TYPE 36,5 8!" x28” 


TYPE 26, 5'8:"x1°11}’ 





TYPE 46,58 .°x3'53” 


Owing to the method of construction, purpose- 
made sizes present no difficulty and are available 
up to a maximum of 6 ft. x 4 ft., at approximately 
pro rata prices—although, of course, there will be 
a certain delay. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 








Williams House, 37/39 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Tel: HOL. 9861 
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‘Look... No beams’ 


you can say to your client. 

The Plate System provides a concrete frame without beams. This is not done by 
making them into walls, or by the use of heavy, deep floors, or of drop panels 
with flare-heads to the columns; but simply by designing the beams away. 

The Plate System is at its best with a regular grid, yet it is often the only 
reasonable solution when columns are irregularly placed. The Plate System does 
not compress the Architect’s work within the framework of a stereotyped plan 
nor does it attempt to do his work for him. It is more than a system of design, 
for combined with careful planning and the use of cranes and precast components 
it has become a system of construction. It is cheap in cost but not in appearance. 
With good organisation it can be built very rapidly. 

The outstanding application of the Plate System is for flats and offices; and 
recent developments have widened its scope to industrial work. 


q.e.d. Truscon 














The Trussed Concrete Steel Company Limited, 35-41 Lower Marsh, London, S.E.1 
Telephone: WATerloo 6922 
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Established 1695 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


No. 3243 Vol. 125 April 25, 1957 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. Tel. WHI 0611 


Subscription rates: by post in the U.K., or abroad, 

£2 10s. Od. per annum. Single copies, 1s.; post free 
AND ls. 3d. Special numbers are included in Subscriptions; 
single copies, 2s.; post free, 2s. 34. Back numbers more 
than 12 months old (when available), double price. 


Half-yearly volumes can be bound complete with index 
in cloth cases for 30s.; carriage, Is. extra. 
| NOT QUITE ARCHITECTURE | 


TUBE-TEST DECOR 
have manufactured “ Not a Home” Says 
Mother of Six 


tube station two rooms have been furnished 
by Lady Casson and Misha Black. In one 
AND room they have “mounted a furnishing 
scheme conceived with care and dis- 
crimination.” They have contrasted this 


with “a room where, as so often happens, 

FURNITURE good furnishings have not been considered 
in relation to each other, and bad use has 
been made of space, so that the room 
IN THEIR looks overcrowded and _ unrestful.” The 
exhibition has been arranged jointly by 
the Design and Industries Association and 
the Sunday Times to show the public what 

LANCASTER FACTORY makes and what mars a decoration scheme 
and the public has been invited to record 


its comments. 
FOR ‘ 


Within two days of the exhibition’s open- 
ing the world and his wife had dutifully 
paused to appraise, and the four exercise 
Over 260 years books provided by the DIA were filling 
up nicely with the lively views of what is 
called a representative section of the com- 
AND munity, Mother of Six (Dentist’s Assis- 
tant) said, “I would not call the best one 
home”; Aged Twelve and A.R.I.B.A. both 
ez - oer thought the furniture “too bitty”; an 
anaes as, eae from Interior Decorator left his address and an 
° offer “‘ to make a good job of both rooms,” 
Architects and M.I.C.E., anxious not to be mistaken 
for one of the Don't Knows of this quiz- 
dizzy world, began his comment with an 
emphatically-written “ Yes.” 
. 


The rudest view came from An Old 
V4 ARING & GILLO V4 Ltd. Designer of Many Years and Architect: 


“These people,” he said, “are only ama- 
CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


teurs. Learn first how to construct.” The 

most plaintive remark came from a Lodger 
164-182 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (“I like them both”), and the Angry- 
Young-Mannest remark bristled from a 
Telephone: MUSeum 5000 pen which was obviously addressing itself 
to the notorious They. “Certainly you 
don’t cater for the Working Class. You 
cannot be ordinary. I suppose you wear a 
beard.” 




















Factories at LONDON, LANCASTER, & LIVERPOOL 
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Casson and Misha 
remark- 
able example of smugness in design for 
living,” and one sober-minded scribe wrote 
of the “prevailing modern tendency to 
make a fetish out of the superficial trap- 
He went further. ‘ What- 
ever conclusions are drawn by people when 
analysing these rooms, they must be for- 
gotten in face of the more vital things of 
life.’ More vital things? Come 
Didn't a bon viveur take one look 
dining arrangements and explode with, 
“ Who on earth would drink G——’s? ” And 
didn’t a man of culture, rightly troubled 
by the too-hazardous pedestrian ways be- 
tween furniture, ask, “How does one get 
to the television set?” More vital for- 
sooth! Is it possible that the stern 
observer of “superficial trappings” failed 
to notice the casually-unopened copy of 
the Sunday Times in the “good” room, 
or the groups of books lovingly displayed 
in just the right number per shelf, and 
beautifully preserved in their unfingered 
dust-jackets? Presumably the carper who 
said that “ rooms need individuality to make 
them into homes” was sighing, in his 
bourgeois way, for the sight of a torn, 
green-backed Penguin or a copy or two of 
books picked up second-hand—books with 
no real colour-value at all. This is the sort 
of man who would probably take three 
newspapers, a habit which could, incident- 
ally, solve the problem of another carper. 
“There is not enough light,” this one 
moaned, “for more than three people to 
read a newspaper in comfort.” 


(C jean-shaven 
Black were also attacked for their “* 


Lady 


pings of life.” 


now! 
at the 


* 


I know that most readers like a few statis- 
tics, so let me say that up to April 17 
something like fifty to ninety per cent. of 
the comments recorded in the DIA’s books 
favoured the “ good” scheme. Something 
between six and seven people said they 
couldn’t bring up their children in either 
room, and one in three of the three archi- 
tects who had signed the book was clearly 


not a reader of the glossy magazines. 
(“Why black as decoration?” he asked.) 
Of the two people who said “ Neither is 


very nice” in so many words, fifty per 
cent. said so in French “ Pastiches—tous les 
deux.”” Only one person was so shaken as 
to lose count of the number of schemes 
exhibited (“ All the rooms are terrible”), 
and only one woman had the perception 
to see that if all that dust collected in the 
rooms on Charing Cross station, “ what on 
earth would they look like when they were 
lived in?” 
k 


Well, there you are: I hope this survey 
will be of some use to you, even if (I 
quote again) “the scheme is only relevant 
to a small minority of people who probably 
don’t travel by tube anyway.” And as you 
approach the exhibition, your taste-buds 
twittering with apprehension, remember the 
Man of Few Words who Knew What he 
Liked, ‘“ Every man to his taste,” he wrote. 
“T like them both.” 


KENNETH J. ROBINSON. 
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The Editors 


RICS COST RESEARCH PROGRESS 


T the recent exhibition at the Brixton School of Building, 
the RICS Cost Research Panel showed, in their display 
(see page 601), a detailed questionnaire form on w hich 
members of the RICS will be asked to provide cost information 
about schemes of housing and flats. The RICS is doing this 
in response to a chatlense thrown out by the former Minister 
of Housing, Duncan Sandys. The questionnaire corresponds 
more or less to the MOE-AJ type of cost analysis. The differ- 
ences are that each element heading is divided into types of 
construction or material—for ease of classifying results—and 
the elements are called “ techniques ’’ and the techniques 
“components.” In their display the RICS also showed a 
method of cost planning which was used by the Shefheld 
City Architect, J. L. Womersley, for the Park Hill scheme. 
This follows the MOE method of setting cost “ targets ’’ for 
each element, except that the targets were based on approx- 
imate estimates. 
We congratulate the RICS Panel on its implicit approval of 
cost planning (advocated by the JouRNAL since 1955) and on 
its forthright effort to collect the cost facts about houses and 
flats. These indications of official policy and action could be 
the beginning of a gradual transformation in the quantity 
surveyor’s vole—Seeen passive preparer of bills to creative 
cost adviser ; provided the surveyor keeps in close touch with 
the encleitesct. This point is vital, for the present display gives 
little sign that the RICS Panel are collaborating with the 
RIBA Cost Research Committee in formulating the objectives 
of their work. The Panel also mention the founding of a costs 
library. This would be immensely useful. But as it is the 
| architect who has to make the significant cost decisions, he 
_must have a say on the form in “which cost information is 
presented. 
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NEW STREET FURNITURE 

The impending end of petrol ration- 
ing, even if it still lingers on more 
dead than alive, has brought back the 
traffic jams and all the other joys of 
the petrol age. These are soon to be 
increased, if the Minister of Transport 
appraves the proposals of the West- 
minster City Council, by the erection 
along four miles of Mayfair’s streets 
of 667 parking meters. There will be 
one meter for each parking bay, and 
the bays will vary from 15 to 22 feet. 
The designs have not been settled, but 
the meters will have some kind of a 
clock face, and will be mounted on 
posts which according to the West- 
minster City Council may be as much 
as five feet high. When this scheme 
is extended, as it undoubtedly will be, 
to other parts of London and to the 
centres of provincial cities, thousands 
or tens of thousands of these mute 
sentries will line our streets at 20-feet 
intervals (or 40 feet if two meters are 
mounted on each post). 

* 


Whatever its effect on traffic, this will 
add a vast proliferation of eyesores 
to the mass of street furniture which 
already afflicts the eye. Must this 
really be accepted as the inevitable 
prize of progress? Is it impossible to 
plan and to build for motor traffic? 
An enormous amount of trouble and 
expense could certainly be saved if 
more motorists could be persuaded to 
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leave their cars at home: but parking 
meters seem likely to prove an ugly 
way of doing it. 


THE “ STAR” AND THE LCC 

The Star's contortions reached their 
climax (and, one suspects, their end) 
when the paper headlined the debate 
in the LCC on an opposition motion 
calling for an inquiry into damp on 
LCC estates “A Victory for the 
Star.” It declared that it had been 
vindicated (not a word about its head- 
line “ London’s Shame”) although in 
fact the debate confirmed to the hilt 
the JOURNAL’S report that the LCC 
and the Building Research Station 
have been thoroughly investigating the 
problem and applying remedial 
measures with some success for two 
years. The Star, it may be noted, did 
not report the fact that the total num- 
ber of claims for damages on account 
of damp, since the war, is exactly 
three. This does not mean, of course, 
that no problem exists: it does, and 
it is to be hoped that the LCC will 
make the results of all its investiga- 
tions available. 


NALGO IGNORES US 

ASTRAGAL’S blood began to boil when 
he received a cutting from Public Ser- 
vice, the organ of the National and 
Local Government Officers’ Associa- 
tion. It described a series of film strips 
being made by NALGO on the work of 
municipal officers, to illustrate lectures 
to schools, adult organizations and new 
entrants in the local government service. 
What really got under ASTRAGAL’S skin 
was a description of the film strip 
devoted to the work of the 2,000 
municipal engineers. They were res- 
ponsible, it said, for the erection and 
maintenance of nearly three million 
houses. The film strip shows a meeting 
of the housing and planning committee, 
a surveyor examining and charting the 
site, draughtsmen producing _ scale 
drawings, and the engineers’ assistants 
making a scale model of the estate. No 
architect, please note, because the film- 
strip was made in Croydon. Although 
Croydon is a County Borough of 
250,000 inhabitants which, according to 
the Municipal Year Book has “a large 
programme of improvements including 
two new swimming baths, new Central 
Fire Station, a Transport Maintenance 
Depot, new Children’s Homes, and 
several new Homes for welfare pur- 
poses,” it has no Architect’s Depart- 





in the 
Borough Engineer’s Department. 


ment. Its architects are all 
* 

To add insult to injury, the lecture 
notes which accompany the film strip 
make it clear, according to Public Ser- 
vice, that: “some engineers do only 
some of the jobs shown on the strip, 
the work being shared among other 
officers such as city architects, housing 
managers, cleansing superintendents.” 
This sent ASTRAGAL rushing to the tele- 
phone, to tell NALGO what he thought 
of them. Apparently he is not alone in 
his complaint. The City and Borough 
Architects’ Society, and a lot of other 
architects in local offices have com- 
plained, too. NALGO accepts their 
point, and the lecture notes are to be 
amended to eliminate the suggestion 
that normally the engineer is responsible 
for architecture. 

~ 

NALGO seems unwilling, however, to 
take up the suggestion that has been 
put to it, that a film strip exclusively 
devoted to the work of an Architect’s 
department should be made. NALGO 
is apparently willing to handle such 
a film strip, but thinks that the archi- 
tectural bodies ought to make it. 


COSTS EXHIBITION 
ASTRAGAL finds exhibitions con- 
fusing, he always misses that vital 
arrow pinned to the edge of a door 
and discovers (too late) that he is tour- 
ing the exhibition backwards. 

* 
The recent MOW exhibition at Brix- 
ton—in different rooms at different 
levels—was no exception. But having 
found his bearings, ASTRAGAL was a 
bit puzzled by the number of aspects 
crammed in—from the MOE panels 
on cost planning (crisp and witty 
presentation) to the work of Brixton 
craft students (exercises, embodying— 
there is no other word for it—every 
kind of ornamental and rubbed brick- 
work that was going out of fashion in 
Edward VII’s day). This anachron- 
ism was unexpectedly confirmed by 
another exhibit which, it seemed, had 
the opposite intention, a design com- 
petition for a pedestrian bridge. In 
this “sandwich” course architect, 
builder, engineer and quantity sur- 
veyor students collaborated to pro- 
duce designs that might as well have 
come from our most insular school of 
architecture. Competitors’ reports 
had a separate heading: “ esthetics.” 
Need I go on? 
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Elsewhere there were models to 
show how much steel can be saved by 
use of the plastic theory, panels to 
show single-stack plumbing, tower 
cranes, power tools and pre-stressed 
concrete. ASTRAGAL was spellbound 
by a diorama with programme chart 
and model of half-completed build- 
ing, both of which (by trick lighting) 
“ progressed” before your very eyes. 
He was struck by the suggestion of 
“open air” boilers (why build a 
boiler house?) and noticed that the 
RICS Cost Research Panel’s exhibit 
had evidently been presented, to put 
it kindly, without the aid of an archi- 
tect. He hopes that this is not an 
omen for their future work. 


CLIMBING ON TO THE TIMBER WAGON 

At the timber symposium at the 
RIBA (a very good one, by the way) 
ASTRAGAL had to pinch himself more 
than once to make sure that he was 
not at a Press conference organized by 
the TDA. Architects were jumping 
up from all corners of the room to say 
why they were using more timber, and 
most of the few words of warning 
seemed to come from members of the 
trade. What is it that works these 
changes in the §architect-heart? 

* 

ASTRAGAL has always been brought up 
to the idea that architects only really 
like what is expensive. But it may 
well be that nowadays they like what 
is good for them, and that at the back 
of their emotive selves is a sort of 
unconscious computer which endlessly 
studies cost analyses while they sleep 
and guides their taste towards what is 
cheap and in plentiful supply. Cer- 
tainly in these respects the tide is flow- 
ing in favour of timber and against 
steel and concrete. Structural timber 
can be got in four to six weeks where 
steel will take three to six months. 
For trusses over 50 ft. span it can be 
the cheapest and, most important of 
all, it has shown itself to be most 
amenable to prefabrication. From 
being the last, regretted, stronghold of 
hand craftsmanship, it is by way of 
becoming the most hopeful raw 
material for engineering. 

* 

Fearful perhaps that the architects 
present would be too hopelessly be- 
guiled by the picture which they them- 
selves were so eager to build up, A. C. 
Oliver of the TDA hastened to put on 
the screen a series of coloured slides 
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These two rooms, furnished by Lady Casson and Misha Black, are on view in the ** Make 








or Mar” exhibition which the Design in Industries Association and the Sunday Times 
are putting on at Charing Cross Underground station. The cost of each room is about the same, 
but by using an extravagant amount of colour and pattern in one room, and by placing in it 
inappropriate items in inappropriate places, the designers have created a jarring, restless 
effect. The public is invited to comment on the two schemes, and a report of some of the 
criticisms made when the exhibition opened appears on page 595. 


showing the rapid mortality of even 
the best clear finishes. Colour photo- 
graphy, which is always being held up 
as the architect's friend, is unquestion- 
ably the timber varnisher’s enemy. 
Seen in the other-earthly light which 
it provides, woods treated with even 
the most effective varnishes—the 
alkyds and phenolic resins—and ex- 
posed to the least corrosive atmos- 
pheres turn slime grey in three years, 
while those rubbed with linseed turn 
black almost from the word go. 


TAKE A SUB TO BLEWCOAT 

The old Blewcoat School in Caxton 
Street now houses the membership 
department of the National Trust. By 
holding his press conference there 
recently, Sir Harold Nicolson, the vice- 
president of the Trust, was able not 


only to dispense hospitality in delight- 
ful surroundings, but also to put on 
show a sample, as it were, of the work 
of preservation that the Trust is doing. 
The Trust, in fact, does its work so 
well that one is inclined to take it for 
granted, and to assume that it has 
ample funds with which to look after 
and improve its properties and to buy 
new ones, 
* 

This is far from being so: inflation 
has hit the Trust as it hits everybody 
else. Its endowments continue to 
shrink in value: it lacks the funds to 
modernize its 440 farms and 2,000 
cottages, and it needs £100,000 a year 
to make unendowed properties self- 
supporting. It has to refuse offers or 
bequests of properties which ought to 
be preserved, unless they are en- 
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dowed, and every property refused is 
liable to be a property neglected or 
even demolished. Sir Harold’s appeal 
for 100,000 members (there are now 
60,000) should not go unheard among 
architects. Few firms or individuals 
would notice the loss of £1 a year, 
which entitles the member to free 
admission to National Trust proper- 
ties. ASTRAGAL strongly recommends 
a personal visit to the Blewcoat School 
to pay the sub, as it is well worth 


seeing: but the National Trust, no 
doubt, finds postal orders equally 
acceptable. 


PLASTIC TOWER 

The Evening News has been running 
a series on London in the year 1999 (a 
tactful choice of date that leaves 2000 
clear for Pilkingtons’ Glass Age com- 
mittee). Apparently 1999 is going to be 
plastic, not glass, for the second article 
in the series was about a 100-storey 
plastic tower to be erected in one corner 
of Buckingham Palace gardens. The 
project is the work of architect Geoffrey 
Holroyd, and consists of flats that bear 
some resemblance to the Smithson’s 
House of the Future, to be air-lifted 
with helicopters and dropped into place 
one on top of the other. No indepen- 
dent structural frame is indicated, the 
astronomical crushing loads on the 
plastic walls of the lower flats being 
mopped up by gamma-radiating the 
plastic to boost its strength. 

” 

ASTRAGAL cautiously rang up a not- 
very eminent scientist for an opinion 
about this. “It could work,” he said, 
“ but there would still be a lot of struc- 
tural redundancy in the upper storeys, 
and the lower parts would probably be 
terribly brittle. One good nudge from 
a helicopter out of control . . . I see, 
by the way, that they are expecting 
helicopter pilots to commit suicide, 
wreck their kites and drop their car- 
goes, through having to fly within about 
nine inches of an adjoining tower. 
Turbulence, you know.” 


We shall have to take his word for 
that, but you can take my word that, 
technical improbabilities apart, the 
text of this piece, by Felix Barker, is a 
very shrewd example of how to sell 
advanced ideas to _half-timbered 
readers, and deserves the study of all 
design-propagandists. 

ASTRAGAL 








The problem of damp from condensation in post-war housing, which 
was the subject of sensational reports in the London Star, and of an 
article in the JOURNAL on April 4, has aroused considerable interest. 
In this article George Fairweather argues that with present-day building 
practice and intermittent heating the ““U”? value of insulation has little 
relevance to the problem of condensation, and urges the need for insula- 


tion linings on the inner surfaces. 


THE PROBLEM OF Dectiesihadhiniiti TION 





By George F sieeuthe: 


Evidence of nuisance from dampness in new | 


housing schemes is mounting, and whereas 
the conditions may not be so bad as is 
suggested by reports in recent editions of the 
London Star, it is obvious that something is 
wrong in these buildings, and that their 


construction is not providing a suitable en- | 


vironment for the average requirements of 
domestic comfort and convenience. 

may be more common in flats than in 
houses, and that it is more pronounced 
when the flats are occupied and heated 
intermittently. It seems, too, that the 
nuisance occurs even where improved stan- 
dards of insulation have been provided, and 
that it persists long after the building has 
presumably dried out. 

There can be little doubt that condensa- 
tion is the main cause for this nuisance, and 
although its manifestations may vary with 
the habits of tenants, 
that there is something about 
struction of the buildings and maybe in the 
layout of services that introduces a sus- 
ceptibility to condensation. 

Condensation is influenced primarily by 
the effect of heat on the capacity of air to 
support moisture, and if heat is lost rapidly 
from air, excess moisture will be deposited 
in the form of water. Heat may be lost 
from the air of a room by contact with 
cold materials in floor, ceiling and wall 
surfaces, and if these materials have a large 
capacity for heat and relatively high con- 
ductivity, their cooling influence may be 
sufficient to cause condensation in humidi- 
ties commonly experienced in domestic 
buildings. 

The increasing use of steel and dense con- 
crete in preference to timber for the con- 
struction of floors and roofs in domestic 
buildings, particularly when arranged in 
blocks of flats, must obviously increase the 
heat absorbing potential of construction to 
a considerable degree. 

Similarly, the present-day practice of run- 
ning water mains and distributing pipes 
within the insulated envelope of domestic 
buildings brings a powerful system of con- 
densers into conflict with internal heating, 
and adds still more to the heat absorbing 
potential of the buildings. 

In a sense, this heat-absorbing potential 
of a building may have an overall influence 
on the incidence of condensation by form- 
ing a “cooling” load (used in the same 
sense as “fire” load is used in relation to 
fire hazard) and so determine the level of 
insulation necessary to check heat transfer 
from room air to the structure and other 
cooling features. 

The measure of insulation § generally 
applied in the design of walls. floors and 
roofs is primarily concerned with the over- 
all resistance provided by these structures 
to the transfer of heat from the air on one 
side to the air on the other, and is stated 
in “U” values. 

Whereas the rate and amount of heat 
transfer mecessary for the warming of 
materials is a factor included in the assess- 
ment of “U” values, it is not separately 


identified for purposes of design. The “U” 
value of insulation is in fact concerned 
only with overall transmittance losses of 
heat, and has little or no meaning in rela- 
tion to the problems of condensation. 

The fact, therefore, that improved insula- 
tion standards are generally embodied in 
the construction of walls, floors and roofs 


| of domestic buildings does not mean that 
Reports of this nuisance suggest that it | 


any positive steps have been taken to check 
the initial stages of heat transfer to the 
cold materials of construction. 

In present-day practice, insulation is fre- 
quently provided in the form of a mem- 
brane placed on the outer side of the main 
structure, and in this way a large mass of 


“cold” material may be exposed to the 
influences of room temperatures and 
humidities. 


The warming of this large mass of “ cold” 


| material by transfer of heat from the air 


it must be obvious | 
the con- | 





of a room may promote _ condensation 
during the early stages of heating. Insula- 
tion on the outer side will shorten the 
period of heating-up, and will help to 

maintain the temperature of the material 
when it is warm. 

If, however, a large mass of “cold” 
material is exposed to intermittent heating 
in a room, the conditions liable to promote 
condensation during the early stages of 
heating will be recurrent, and little if any 
benefit will be gained by insulation on the 
outer side. 

To be effective as a deterrent to condensa- 
tion, insulation treatment must aim to check 
the intake of heat to surfacing materials. 
It should, therefore, be embodied on the 
inner rather than on the outer side of the 
main structure, and ideally as a lining 
Structure of low thermal capacity. 

In addition to their usefulness as a deter- 
rent to condensation, low thermal capacity 
linings add appreciably to personal com- 
fort in room heating by diminishing heat 
loss from the body by radiation. They also 
help to reduce fuel costs when heating is 
intermittent by offering a quick and favour- 
able response to heat when it is introduced. 

By relying on air-to-air transmittance or 
“U” values of structural insulation, the 
attention of designers is diverted from the 
more immediate problems of condensation 
and heat comfort, and although a great 
deal is already known about the perform- 
ance of materials and their surfaces in 
relation to heating, very little has so far 
ben done to translate this knowledge into 
terms and values offering a comprehensive 
guide to structural insulation. 

It should not be necessary to relieve con- 
densation in high flats by means of central 
heating, and it is unreasonable to blame 
the habits of families for causing condensa- 
tion when it need not arise if suitable 
methods of insulation are used for con- 
struction. 

There is a useful field for research in this 
direction, and more guidance on the subiect 
of structural insulation is urgently required 
by local housing authorities and their 
architects if this nuisance of condensation 
is to be effectively curtailed. 
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RICS 


Costs Exhibition 


At the recent exhibition organized by the 


| 


MOW and the Brixton School of Building | 


(mentioned by ASTRAGAL this week), the 
RICS Cost Research Committee had an 
exhibit which served both as a progress 
report and as a statement of their plans. 
The first section showed the RICS’s res- 
ponse to the challenge thrown out by 
Duncan Sandys when, as Minister of 
Housing, he asked them to help discover 
why flats cost more than houses. They 
propose to send out a fairly detailed ques- 
tionnaire to members, for cost and_ tech- 
nical information, which, when analysed 
with the help of BRS_ punched card 
machines, should show where the money 
goes and why. 

As a preamble to the display of the 
questionnaire form, the Panel criticised (by 
implication) the elemental breakdown— 
based on function—used by the MOE and 
the AJ, on the ground that function and 
actual type of construction do not always 
coincide. For example, “frame” would 
perform the function of a partition in a 
cross-wall structure but not in a column and 
beam structure. This would make com- 
parison of frame costs difficult. Hence the 
Panel have arrived at a breakdown by what 
they call ‘techniques”—an ambiguous 
title probably chosen in an effort to avoid 
the MOE term, elements. It appears to 
correspond to grouped MOE elements, for 
instance “structure” would contain floors, 
frame. external walls and internal non-load- 
bearing partitions. 

The questionnaire form has three parts: 
Part A is for names, dates, tender prices, 
type of contract and so forth. B is for 
particulars of site, density and site works 
costs. And part C refers to single blocks 
or houses in a scheme and has space to fill 
in the schedule of accommodation, type of 


| 


access, type of structure, areas of roof, | 


basement, ground floor, upper floors and 
ceiling height. Then follows the list of 
“ techniques,” with sub-divisions of “ com- 


ponents "—e.g., under structure there are | 


RC columns and beams; RC cross-walls; 
steel columns and beams; concrete casing 
to steel. 

The Panel propose to circulate the form 
both in this country and abroad. The 
returned cost analyses will then be weighted 
so that costs all refer to the level of build- 
ing costs at the same date. They regard 
the form as provisional and experimental 
but they say it will contribute to 
establishing a standard method of analysis 
throughout the profession . . .” and suggest 
that “. . . it will be possible to maintain a 
permanent record of building costs .. . 
that could be used for the foundation of a 
library of cost information.”* 

The second part of the Cost Research 
Panel’s exhibition may perhaps be taken as 
a further indication -of their approach. It 
was an account of the cost control tech- 


nique used for the Park Hill scheme at | 


Sheffield; architect, J. L. Womersley; 
quantity surveyor, Cyril Sweett (chairman 
of the CRP). 
the preliminary design stage an approxi- 
mate estimate per dwelling was made, 
broken down into some eleven elements 
totalling £2,200 and based on the quantity 
surveyor’s own records. 


* see editorial comment on page 597 


The method was this: after 
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Later, a detailed approximate estimate, 
based on a “three-storey unit,” was made, 
giving prices of alternative methods and 
materials—an estimate which led to “ major 
variations from the sketch plan” and pro- 
vided the basis for choice of cost targets, 
within which the working drawings were 
prepared. 

The next phase was a “ total approximated 
cost,” broken down into over 40 headings, 
broadly corresponding to MOE elements, 
except that builders’ work in connection 
with specialists’ work was kept separate. 
The total was £2,134 per dwelling, or 90s. 
per sq. ft. of habitable room floor area. 
This would correspond to 59s. 6d. for the 
whole area. 


This approach—the setting of a number 
of cost targets as a guide for the construc- 
tional design, is, of course, the same in 
principle as “cost planning” on the MOE 
method. 


The bill of quantities prepared for the job 

differed from conventional practice in that 
repetitive items were separately billed as 
“supplements” to the main bill. For 
example, each window type was measured 
in detail, the number off given, and scale 
drawings shown so that estimators could 
allow for the economies of quantity pro- 
duction. Jn situ concrete work was simi- 
larly treated—with isometric drawings in 
the bill pages so that re-use of shuttering 
could be precisely assessed. 


If allowance for changes subsequent to 
the cost plan is made, the winning tender 
(Sheffield Public Works Department) and 
the approximated cost were very close. 


RIBA 


Advice on Art Education 


The RIBA will be represented on a Council 
for Art Education, if proposals made by 
the National Advisory Committee on Art 
Examinations in its report are carried out 
by the Government. The Committee recom- 
mends that the Ministry of Education cease 
to be directly responsible for conducting 
art examinations. The Council for Art 
Education would advise the Minister of 
general questions concerning art in general 
education, and take charge of a new art 
examination system. 


The Committee considers that the present 
national examination system restricts initia- 
tive and originality in planning courses and 
in teaching at the art schools. Under the 
new proposals the larger schools would be 
given freedom to plan their own courses and 
hold their own examinations with a mini- 
mum of outside control: the proposed 
Council would decide which schools could 
be exempted from the central examination, 
which it would retain in a modified form 
for those schools which were not exempted. 
proposed council would have 28 mem- 
ers 


TCPA 


Annual Report 


The annual report of the executive com- 
mittee of the Town and Country Planning 
Association stresses the need for greater 
use being made of the Town Development 
Act and for the building of more new towns. 
Points from the report are: 


The agreements so far made and under 
negotiation for the reception of overspill 
are quite inadequate to permit of rapid 
progress of slum clearance and central re- 
development on satisfactory standards of 
rehousing and open space. The Executive 





have been in close contact with authorities 
at both ends of the dispersal process, and 
have been convinced that marginal improve- 
ments of the terms offered by the Govern- 
ment or by the larger authorities, or both, 
to receiving authorities, would facilitate 
many more agreements under the Town 
Development Act. But the measure of the 
necessary dispersal is such that further new 
towns are also required, and we have there- 
fore continued to press for both methods to 
be more energetically used. 

The economic situation of the country un- 
doubtedly calls for emphasis in city re- 
development on industrial efficiency, which 
involves the modernization of factories and 
much rebuilding as well as re-equipment. 
City congestion is a great obstruction to 
efficiency, and attempts to redevelop the 
cities without reducing their excessive con- 
centration must involve wasteful capital ex- 
penditure in high-density housing and on 
transport extensions, involving heavy cost 
or concealed ‘subsidies. 

The success of the existing new towns is, 
of course, a tremendous asset in our cam- 
paign. The revenue on the 14 new towns 
has nearly overtaken the outgoings and in 
1955-56 six of the towns had a surplus. As 
compared with high density central re- 
housing the housing in new towns has prob- 
ably saved £40 to £50 million of capital 
expenditure and £2 to £24 million a year 
in housing subsidies. 

While it has to be recognized that the 
extreme pressure on housing in central areas 
has compelled the building of many multi- 
storey flats, the number of these is already 
out of proportion to public preference. The 
more rehousing can be switched to new 
towns (and country town extension’) the 
greater will be the saving in capital expendi- 
ture and subsidies, and the better the social 
environment that will be produced, both 
inside and outside the big cities. 


BIRMINGHAM’S NEW 
TOWN 


The Minister Says “No” 


The Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, Henry Brooke, has rejected a pro- 
posal by Birmingham Corporation that the 
Government should build a new town in the 
south-west Midlands to receive Birming- 
ham’s overspill population. Mr. Brooke 
has suggested that the corporaiion might 
consider building a new town. 


MOW 
New Booklets on Building 


MOW have just published the first three 
of a series of seven booklets on new 
developments in building technique. This 
venture has been partly financed by funds 
made available under the Conditional Aid 
scheme set up by the US Government to 
promote productivity in industry. The first 
titles are Simplified Plumbing, Polythene 
Tubes for Cold Water Services and The 
Importance of Thermal Insulation in Build- 
ing. Though the opening words of Simpli- 
fied Plumbing are “This booklet is ad- 
dressed principally to architects and other 
professional people in the building in- 
dustry,” the information it gives shows no 
advance on BS.CP. 304 or BRS Digests 48 
and 49 (and if architects pay no attention to 
these, why should they take any notice of 
a MOW 6d. leafiet?). These publications 
seem more suitable for the layman or for 
the small builder readership served by 
MOW’s admirable advisory leaflets. In the 
circumstances, would not the money have 
been better spent in promoting research? 


(Continued on page 605) 
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ALVAR AALTO GIVES FIRST RIBA “DISCOURSE” 


Alvar Aalto, the RIBA gold medallist, delivered the first Annual 
discourse on April 10. Dr. 7. Leslie Martin, who presided, said that 
if he were to draw any line, it would be a horizontal and not a vertical 
one: above this horizontal line he would choose to place the creative work 
of the great designers, and below it, the rest. The thing that would strike 
him, when he looked again at Alvar Aalto’s work, was a new series 
of distinctions, not between the work of creative designers, but between 
his kind of architecture, which was ordered controlled, worked for and 
not just accidental ; his kind of detail, which was the result of the 
completeness of a great idea and not just a trivial end in itself ; the kind 
of architecture he produced, which looked well in itself and was only 
appreciated when it was seen, and not merely something which looked 


well on the drawing board. 


The main thing is not to make a difference 
of different personalities, different countries 
and different conditions. There is still that 
old thing—good and ill, good and bad. 
Our time is full of enthusiasm for and in- 
terest in architecture because of the archi- 
tectural revolution which has taken place 
during the last decade. There is a very 
small percentage of good and human con- 
struction in the world today. Cultural 
creation is too small in every country, and 
not only in my own country. I think that 
the percentage is the same in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, 

I think that probably Dr. Martin’s words 
will go down in history as describing the 
way in which the activities of the architect 
should be pushed on the side of increasing 
the amount of good, reasonably good, con- 
struction and planning for humanity—for 
more than two or tnree per cent. in a 
country, 

The architectural revolution is still going 
on, but it is like all revolutions: 
with enthusiasm and it stops with some sort 
of dictatorship. It runs off the track. 
There is one good thing that we still have 
today; we have all over the world, maybe 
in Uruguay, maybe in Scandinavia, maybe 


it starts | 


in England, maybe in South Africa—in all | 





these countries—well-organized groups of 


creative people calling themselves architects, | 
with a new (what should I say?) direction | 


for the world. Slowly, from being for- 
merly artists, they have moved over into a 
new field; today they are the garde d’hon- 


neur, the hard-fighting squadron for human- | 


izing technique in our time. 


With a client | 


in Paris, a few days ago, I had a discussion | 
about just such a simple thing as ventila- 


tion. it. 
the worst thing in the world ”—which it Is. 
Let us see how we do this work. Are we 
doing it rightly? Let us take two poles. If 
I step down from the New York Central 
Station, or a station in Chicago, and some 
of the young architects are there, the first 
question—if they do not know me—ts, 
“Are you old-fashioned or modern?” I 
have heard these questions in all civilized 


lands—and lastly in Portugal, in Estoril. I | 


He said, “ Technique sans esprit is | 


think this is probably the most naive but | 


most-used formula—* Are 
or modern? If 


you old- 
we look 


the 
fashioned 


deeper into this question, we see just why it | 


is nonsense and nothing more. 
There are only two things in art: humanity 
or form. The mere form, some detail, 
does not create good humanity. We have 
today enough of superficial and rather bad 
architecture which is modern. It would be 
hard to find any architect able to design 
a Gothic or a Georgian building today. 
Let us take some capital city. Of course, 
all the houses are modern. But you can 
find very few houses which really give 


Mr. Aalto said ( in part) : 


human beings the feeling of real physical 
life. Let us take the other pole. A few 
months ago an Indian architect went to 
snow-covered Finland, the first thing he 
asked was * What is the module ot this 
office?” I did not know the answer, so I 
did not answer him. One of my chief 
on answered “One millimetre or 
ess. 

There are these two poles, first the pen- 
dulum of the most popular force of dis- 


cussion. and then this last one, this non- 
sense No. 1—this seeking of a module 
which should cover all the world. This 


represents at the same time the dictatorship 
which finishes the revolution, the slavery 
of human beings to technical futilities 
which in themselves do not contain any 
piece of real humanity. 

How should we carry on our fight? In 
what way? What inter-communion should 
there be among all the architects of the 
world, and what should we tell the people? 
I think we should go back to Dr. Martin’s 
horizontal line. The Institute of Finnish 
Architects, a few days ago, sent to the 
Union International de |’Architecture a 
suggestion that we should state the obstacles 
which keep the good product back, why so 
few cities are well planned, why so many 
good city plans are turned down, why there 
is so small a percentage of good housing, 
and why in our time we almost lack official 
buildings which are symbols of the social 
life, symbols of what may be called 
democracy—the building owned by every- 
body. 

The reasons which really stop culture at 
the line of two per cent., four per cent., 
or five per cent. of the whole are, of course, 
deep and very difficult to analyse. That is 
the question of our time; it is a question 
of the deeper meaning of civilization and 
culture, a question of the movement from, 
let us say, the society of the 17th century 
to our industrialism. Every piece today is 
made by different methods from those used 
before. Our life has taken on a com- 
pletely different form. This must, of course, 
hurt; it cannot be a peaceful movement. 
But there are obstacles to a larger amount 
of good products which can be eliminated 
by good will, and if we study them I think 
we should get a larger amount of good 
things for all in this democracy of today. 
There is today a tendency which is not 
very nice. There are exhibitions of archi- 
tecture, of industrial arts or of art. The 
iournalists say, “Today Sweden is leading 
in glass, another country is leading in 
pottery, Brazil is leading in coloured 
facades.” I do not think this is a correct 
way. We should put all the cards on the 
table and speak together, plan together, 
and openly speak of our weaknesses. We 
should not be like dolls and say, “ Yes, we 


| benefit of human beings. 





are leading in glass today “—just like 
puppets. 

Let us remember that there was a great 
era of liberalism, the time of Rousseau, 


or even longer. You have Bernard Shaw: 
there are Strindberg and Anatole France, 
What was the glory of these men? It was 
criticism, and at the same time it was the 
highest class of art, and at the same time 
there was fight. You could not think about 
Bernard Shaw without at the same time 
thinking of him as a fighting man. In their 
deepest meaning I think that fighting and 
the highest class of art conform, and in their 
deepest meanings they belong together. It 
may be that there never existed a high class 
of art without this mysterious combination. 

I think that architectural ideas and con- 
cepts and our speech to the public should 
be of the same sort as with those literary 
men. Of course, architecture and literature 
are very, very far from each other; the dis- 
tance sometimes sounds immense. 

What are the main obstacles which are 
stopping us from getting 100 per cent. pro- 
duction? I cannot take them all, but I pick 
up a few things which might be of the sort 
that could be eliminated. 

First of all, there is the enormous diffi- 
culty of educating people to architecture. 
It requires an unusually high cultural 
standard before you can get a response and 
get people to understand. I was once very 
proud when I saw here in England a little 
book for schools giving preliminary educa- 
tion in architecture. It was for very little 
children in an elementary school. I think 
it is good to do that, but I am afraid that 
architecture which covers all the formal and 
structural world that is around us is too 
complicated to be an educational thing on 
the children’s level. 

However, we could, on the upper level, 
do quite good education, but I think it 
should not go the same way as ordinary 
art criticism. We may lose our horizontal 
line if it goes that way. The art critic is 
today 100 years old. The habit of writing 
critical articles about ‘single artists may not 
be much older. It is growing in the Press 
and it will continue in the same way. It 
will be just criticism of individual houses, 
and the real line will be lost. The real line 
is to plan and to build for the little man, 
for his benefit. 

We may find that the best methods are 
real examples. For instance, we should 
have laboratory cities, with good forms of 
houses, as experiments, and let people see 
them. We are working in a very un- 
fortunate field in the sense that we do not 
first have laboratory experiments and then 
build. We are the only ones in the modern 
industrial world who have to have the 
design, and directly build it. There should 
be a laboratory period between those two 
things. Every civilised country should al- 
ways have a programme of experimental 
cities and experimental buildings. I do not 
think we can really educate people on how 
they ‘should live without having that sort 
of thing. 

Let us take as the second thing the 
mechanization, the standardization, in our 
time. You all know of the mechanization 
of all our lives; it is part of democracy. It 
is the only way to give more people more 
things. But we know that at the same time 
mechanization and _ standarization often 
brings down the quality. This means that 
biologically democracy is a very difficult 
process. We cannot give to everybody the 
same quality as we can give to a few people, 
as was done in the past. 

But there are possibilities of using 
standardization and rationalization for the 
The question is, 


| what should we rationalize and what should 


| would be 


we standardize ? We could make standards 
which raise the level and not only have the 
mean standard. One very important thing 
if we could create an elastic 
standardization, a standardization which did 
not command us, but one which we would 


| command. 
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Slowly there is more and more mechanical 
dictatorship over us. We cling to philo- 
sophical methods, and in this case, if we 
would command as well as 
anyone else—the method, we could create 
a standardization which would have human 
qualities. We could try things which give 
more to human beings. It does not matter 
how much electric cables or the wheels of 
motorears are standardized; but when we 
come to the human home, to the things 
which are close to us, the matter is 
different—it becomes a question of the 
spirit. 

I will take up one thing more; it is that 
we are working always with very large 
subjects. Everything we do must be a big 
thing. Civic planning probably is the big- 
gest. Simply to change the traffic is today 
such an expensive thing that people cannot 
politically get to the point of changing it. 
We know today that the little man on the 
street has automobiles all around him. 
Every minute, even in the smaller towns, 
hundreds of motor machines are passing the 
pedestrian, the little man. Our streets and 
cities were designed for completely different 
purposes, for horse traffic, a few horses 
here and there. Now they are full of auto- 
mobiles, and we know that they are putting 
out a very dangerous gas which lies on the 
streets. Almost all of my friends in the 
higher medical world now think that today 
we are paying a very high price for our in- 
bility to build a new traffic system in 
which pedestrians and automobiles are far 
away from one another, not to speak of 
housing and living. The result is accidents. 
The price that we pay for our streets is to 
be found in the enormous hospitals all over 
the world today. 

Then there is our old enemy, the specu- 
lator in real estate. That is the enemy No. 
1 of the architect. But there are other 
enemies too who may be even more diffi- 
cult to defeat. For instance, we have in 
my country—and there are other forms in 
other countries, for in this matter we are 
all on the same level—the sort of attitude 
which says, “ What form of house is most 
economical?” If we have, let us say, a 
S-floor, a 6-floor, an 8-floor block of flats, 
there is the question, “ How thick should 
it be? What is the cheapest way we could 
give people the badly needed dwelling- 
houses ? ” 

Of course, this may be called science. But 
it is not. The answer is very, very simple— 
the thickest house is the cheapest. That is 
clear. Of course, one can go further and 
say that the most expensive light that we 
have is daylight—let us keep that out, and 
then we get a cheaper house. The most 
expensive thing is fresh air, because it is 
not only a question of ventilation, but also 
a question of city planning. Fresh air for 
human people costs acres of ground and 
good gardens and forests and traffic and 
meadows. 

Real building economy cannot’ be 
achieved in this ridiculous way. The real 
building economy is how much of the good 
things, at how cheap a cost, we can give. 
But we should never forget that we are 
building for human beings. It is the same 
in all economics—the relationship between 
the quality of the product and the price of 
the product. But if you leave out the 
quality of the product, the whole economy 
is nonsensical in every field. and it is the 
same in architecture. 


Let me take something more of these 
groups. I jump from the economic con- 
sideration to the question of decoration. We 
all know that there is an independent indus- 
trial art in the world. There is industrial 
art which has no relationship to archi- 
tecture. It is decoration that you can put 
everywhere. 

The wrong rationalization is a_ very 
comical thing—rationalization made anti- 
human being, the wrong use of the word 
“economic” and decoration: these are three 
things that » together. A week ago in 
Switzerland I saw large lines of buildings 
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made to a mechanical standard without any 
spirit, but in good marriage with the 
decoration. The decoration was there to 
cover the things which otherwise would 
look too hard and too inhuman. 

But this triangular activity leads to an 
uncultured society and non-cultural build- 


ings—this combination of three things which 
do not belong together. We get an un- 
organic society. We should work for 


simple, good, undecorated things, but things 
which are in harmony with the human 
being and organically fitted to the little man 
in the street. 

Mr. Aalto then showed a number of slides 
to show. as he said, a few functions in his 
own buildings and net for aesthetic pur- 
poses. His first slides, of a small town in 
Finland, illustrated his view that main streets 
should always be lower than the housing 
because exhaust fumes are heavy gases. 
Four to five metres above the road level 
there were far less fumes. If possible, the 
traffic should be kept lower, and the human 
beings higher. The piazza shown was about 
4 metres higher than the surrounding traffic. 

In the National Pensions Institution in 
Helsinki where there are 800 workers, there 
is a large piazza three and a half to four 
metres higher than the motorised level. The 


restaurant is in the garden, separated as far 
as possible from the motor traffic. Mr. 
Aalto also touched on the problem of 


harmonising new buildings with old ones: 
we should at least try, he said. to be tactful 
to past periods. “It is possible to do that 
in some way. I do not think a rough con- 
trast in any sey is the right solution, be- 
cause it does not include tact. The 
architecture is not a question of imitating 
forms. We should use exactly the rationalised 
forms that we can today. We could not be 
tactful without doing that.” 


Vote of thanks 


J. M. Richards, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said: This has been a truly mem- 
orable occasion. There are very few archi- 
tects we in England admire as much as we 
do Aalto, and I do not think there is one 
we admire so exclusively because of his 
buildings. So many of the great names of 
modern architecture are great names be- 
cause of theories they have propagated or 
principles they stand for, or attitudes they 
exemplify: but Aalto is not concerned with 
upholding any theories and he does not 
strike attitudes—he simply builds; and para- 
doxically, when he speaks as a fighting man, 
as he has done this evening, he does so with 
even more authority on that account. But 
since he builds according to no settled 
rules, what he will build next is always un- 
predictable. That is one of the things that 
makes his work so fascinating and stimulat- 
ing to his fellow architects. Nevertheless. 
unpredictable though they are. we always 
know that his buildings will have a com- 
bination of certain qualities. 

I speak as someone who had the privilege 
not only of visiting Finland before the war 
and seeing some of his early buildings—they 
were the buildings that led the revolution 
he has spoken about this evening—but I 
also had the privilege of being there a 
month or two back and seeing some of his 
latest ones, which I may say are among the 
buildings that give us encouragement that 
we are finding a way of avoiding the 
dictatorship that he said revolutions often 
lead to. 

These qualities, I feel, are first of all that 
vivid plastic imagination that makes his 
work unmistakeably his own. Then there 
is the existence in every instance of a basic 
idea of the building which nothing is ever 
allowed to confuse or overlay. Then there 
is the appropriateness of structure, which 
often means originality of structure, though 
never originality for its own sake. Finally, 
there is most fertile invention when it comes 
to details, which are always personal to 
him, yet spring directly from his deep under- 


| 
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standing of materials, and his determina- 
tion, if I may define it like that, to make 
the material serve his purpose as an artist 
by intensifying, as it were, their natural 
characteristics. 

Beyond all that there is his basic 
humanity, and that, of course, has been the 
theme really of his Discourse this evening. 
And hearing his talk, in his delightful, 
spontaneous way, about his buildings and 
the elements of his buildings, I for one felt 
that I had been given an insight into the 
magical process by which science and 
humanity are merged in his work. That, I 
think, is the great lesson we can draw from 
him. So many architects are bothered by 
the conflict, there seems to be between the 
industrial techniques of our time and the 
building as a natural intuitive process, a 
conflict which Aalto’s genius has somehow 
managed to resolve. I am sure it is this 
which makes us value his work so very 
highly, and makes us feel that, besides the 
fact, of course, that he is the author of so 
many excellent buildings, makes us feel 
that, as someone (I forget who) recently 
said, he is the kind of architect that all 
architects would like to be. 

This is the first of a series of annual dis- 
courses, and | think we shall be fortunate 
if subsequent discourses are as engrossing 
and as inspiring and as truly personal to the 
giver of them as this one has been. 


WAL UT 


Mark II Series of British New Towns. 
Talk by Prof. H. Wentworth Eldredge of 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A. At the AA, 
34. Bedford Square, W.C.1. 8 p.m. 

APRIL 25 


Recent Housing Developments in Birming- 
ham. Talk by A. G. Sheppard Fidler, City 
Architect. Birmingham. At the HC, 13 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


APRIL 30 


Exhibition of Finnish Architecture. At the 
RIBA, 66, Portland Place, W.1. Monday to 
Friday 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 

UNTIL May 2 


Make or Mar. Exhibition of modern 
furnishing, sponsored by the DIA and The 
Sunday Times. At Charing Cross Under- 
ground Station. Daily, 10 a.m.—10 p.m. 

UntTiL May 4 


Cost Control in Building. Course at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic School of Archi- 
tecture, in collaboration with the AJ. 1, The 
Need for Cost Control, by J. M. Austin 
Smith, a.R.1.B.A. (April 30). 2, Cost 
Analysis, by James Nisbet, a.R.L.C.S. (May 
7). 3, The Elemental Bill of Quantities, by 
Clifford Nott, a.R.1.c.s., and Ivan Tomlin, 
A.LB.E. (May 14). Cost Planning I, by G 
Grenfell Baines, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I (May 
28). 5, Cost Planning I, by John Wilkin- 


son, A.R.LB.A., and Arnold Towler, A.R.1.C.S. 
(June 4). 6, Symposium, with all speakers 
(June 18). All lectures start at 6.30 p.m. 
and will be held at the Portland Hall, 
Polytechnic Extension, Little Titchfield 
Street, W.1. Applications (enclosing 11s. 
registration fee) to the Registrar, The 


Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1. 


The Rent Bill, 1957. Talk by R. E. 
Megarry, @.c., M.A., LL.B. At the RICS, 
12, Great George Street, S.W.1. 5.45 p.m. 

May 6 


E 
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REMELLA WORKS, FINCHLEY 


Alan Holwell, A.R.I.B.A., Chartered Architect-Surveyor 


Top panes on both floors are glazed with black vitrolite, remainder with 
broad reedlyte glass, excepting the swing ventilators which have clear glass 





Send for List 295 
HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners St., London, W.1 
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CRITICISM 


The architect replies 





J.: M. Austin-Smith and Partners, the 
architects for the offices and warehouse 
at Nottingham which were criticized by 
J. M. Richards in last week’s JOURNAL, 
have written this reply. 


We are very largely in agreement with the points 
about our building which Mr. Richards criticizes. 

The description of the grouping and planning of the 
whole complex has been made expertly concise and 
Circulation was indeed the most important 
determining factor in planning the group of buildings. 
Of the other factors which we also took 


accurate. 


into con- 
sideration, one which we gave considerable attention 
to was the necessity to phase the design of the whole 
building. 

The warehouse, being the simplest portion, was settled 
by the clients at an early stage, and steel orders were 
put in hand. The total floor area of the office block 
was then determined and reinforcement steel immedi- 
ately ordered, the actual design of this element coming 
The canopy and staircase, the only two major 
outstanding items, were designed later as simple bolted 


later. 


The north side of the buildings, taken from the road, 


reap 
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steel elements, and the small amounts of steel required 
were obtained later without much difficulty. Another 
factor which we took into account was the possibility 
of obtaining views of the building from two sides. 
Lambourne Drive along the side of the office block 
is to be developed in due course, and though the 
trees may have to go this view can be enhanced by 
judicious planting. The placing of the office block 
at right angles to the frontage was thus largely deter- 
mined by circulation, but confirmed as a distinct 
architectural possibility by the existence of this double 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Richards correctly answers one of his own criti- 
cisms about the warehouse staff walking past the 
glass wall of the reception office on their way to work. 
Whilst this answer is in fact correct, we feel that this 
is not really the justification for such planning. If 
architectural prominence is to be given to the ware- 
house instead of hiding it behind a veneer of offices, 
then the workpeople cannot be relegated to back 
entrances. Whilst it would be impractical to allow 
them to use the main entrance every effort has been 
made to let them share to the maximum the effects 
of the main office entrance by placing their entrance 
within its sphere of architectural influence. 

Mr. Richards wonders why we have imprisoned the 
workers in the canteen, and not provided them with 
Un- 
fortunately such obviously pleasant ideas were not 


a door so that they can stroll out on to the grass. 


The new road is 
shortly to run within fifteen feet of this side of the 
building so that the feeling of seclusion which now 
exists outside the canteen will largely disappear. 

Mr. Richards has quite rightly asked whether the 
second entrance to the office block could not have 
been used for office space. 


possible from a security aspect. 


At the initial planning 
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Wit LAMINATEDYD TiMBEBEER 





DISTINCTIVE. Kingston Glued Laminated Timber Arches are distinctive in 


appearance, structurally perfect and provide clear spans, quick erection and durability 
without maintenance. 


SCOPE. They offer limitless scope to the architect, engineer and industrialist, 
combining permanence, strength and utility with an individual grace which makes 
them a suitable medium for both modern and traditionally designed buildings. 


OUR SERVICE. The Laminated Timber Structure -Division of our Company 
offers a specialised service in the design, manufacture and erection of glued Laminated es 
Timber Arches, Beams and other forms of fabricated structural wood. We offer : 
consultative assistance in the selection of the correct form of roof structure and the 
design of trusses, arches or beams. Please send for full details of our service. 

















The examples show some of the limitless structural forms 














which are available using this technique. 
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Stage it was felt that many visitors might arrive on 
foot, and that an entrance at this point was considered 
advisable. This has already proved to be wrong, and 
the possibility of including the space in the office 
layout is already being investigated. 

Regarding the criticisms of the exterior of the building, 
we completely agree with Mr. Richards about the 
aluminium capping to the roof, and the flashing to the 
canopy. We are not worried about the casing to the 
external pipes, neither do we feel that the clerestory 
light to the loading dock confuses the lines of the 
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of which is difficult in the early planning stages. The 
enirance and staircase hall although shielded by the 
canopy has proved to be lighter and more successful 
than anticipated, the rough-cast wired glass of the 
loading bay, however, has proved much more opaque 
than we thought. 

The choice of the correct facing bricks gave us some 
concern. We made the mistake of choosing the dark 
bricks from three samples instead of seeing a panel, 
with the result that many of the bricks were much 
lighter than the three samples, and the overall effect 








structure. 
able thought, and the 
correct. 
a much too solid effect. 


Mr. Richards mentions the view through the staircase 


hall. We were 


. News continued from page 601 


ILA 
Forests in the Landscape 


The policy of the Forestry Commission is 
helping to recreate the beauty of the 
countryside. said C. A. J. Barrington, con- 
servator of forests, in an address to the 
Institute of Landscape Architects last 
week. After arguing the economic case for 
forestry. Mr. Barrington said: Conditions at 
home are very favourable to the growth of 
trees at a much more rapid rate than in 
most other European countries. For 
example Scots. Pine grows two and a half 
times quicker in this country than it does 
in Sweden. and Norway Spruce (the Christ- 
mas Tree) twice as fast. And there is in this 
country a considerable area of land which, 
because it is of a low order of production, 
is most suitable for planting. 

I do not support the contention that a 
large conifer forest will always be a blot 
on the landscape. I have for a long time 
studied the reaction of the public to our 
work, and admittedly it has ‘sometimes 
created a great hullabaloo, but I am con- 
vinced that it is the sudden change which 
is brought about when a new forest is 
created more than anything else that people 
object to. They do not realise that, whether 
you are building a new cathedral or plant- 
ing a new forest, you will make a sudden 
change in the appearance of the land on 
which you are working, and beauty is not 
made overnight. But if we, as a nation, are 
not prepared for any changes, and quick 
changes if necessary, we shall stagnate. 
There can be no disputing the fact that 
forestry, just exactly like agriculture, is 
normal Jand use. Timber is just as much 
a crop as is wheat. Many people do not 
realise this. And the argument that forests 
are not natural to the landscape of Britain 
is of course untrue. It is the thousands of 
acres of bare land which man has created 
by centuries of forest destruction which are 
not natural. Reafforesting some of our bare 
land gives us the chance of re-creating the 
beauty which we destroyed generations ago 
—especially during the industrial revolu- 
tion. It also gives us the chance of adding 
to the wealth of our country a much needed 
natural resource for which there is a very 
rapidly increasing world demand. In doing 
this we not only stop the depopulation of 
the countryside which I mentioned earlier 


This later point was given some consider- 
decision 
A solid fascia all round might have 


able to learn two very useful facts 
about the transparency of glass, the full comprehension 


taken is felt to be 
produced 


to obtain 


again. 


on, but in fact we reverse the trend. 

What we must do is so to design these new 
forests that they fit in with the scenery. 
That is not impossible. A forest will cer- 
tainly bring in a rather ‘smaller financial 
return if attention is given to aesthetic con- 
siderations. But does that matter within 
reason? And there will be an enormous 
indirect gain by the pleasure afforded to the 
community if amenity is taken into con- 
sideration: if edges are softened: if hard, 
geometrical lines are avoided; if informal 
outlines are created; if dense forest is made 
to merge a by groups and isolated 
trees into farm land; if viewpoints are left 
unplanted: if species are mixed whenever 
possible; if the foresier looks ahead—and 
thinks. 

Provided care is taken and common sense 
used, so that some of the admittedly awful 
mistakes of the twenties and early thirties 
are not repeated, the beauty of our scenery 
will not be imperilled by forestry. 


HC _ | 
Max Lock on the Middle 
East 


A talk on “ Housing and Town Planning in 
the Middle East,” given by Max Lock at the 
Housing Centre recently, was illustrated by 
photographs, and by drawings of the pro- 
posals made by his team for the improve- 
ment of some of the most important centres 
in the area. He ‘said that it had been in- 
teresting and heartening to find that in spite 
of their rich traditions in building, there was 
a remarkable absence of prejudice against 
modern architecture and design among the 
people of the Middle East, who today were 
ready to welcome the most advanced ideas. 

Amman, the capital of Jordan, had in- 
creased in population during the last 20 
years from 30,000 to 200,000 jostling one 
above the other on the hillsides. A ring 
road was essential, but in ‘such hilly country 
viaducts would be expensive. The plan pro- 
posed that traffic bridges be built on the 
roofs of housing blocks, which would add 
something to the cost of the houses, but 
would make the bridges appreciably 
cheaper. 

After referring to his proposals for Aqaba 
and Um Qasr, on the Persian Gulf, Mr. 
Lock described his work in Basrah, in Iraq. 
Though it hardly merited the title of 
“Venice of the East” it was full of canals 
and the first task of the planners was to 


had less texture than we would have liked. 


In appor- 


tioning the expenditure amongst the various elements 
it is usually too 


easy to make the adjustments necessary 


2 balanced budget of expenditure by re- 
ducing the standard of facing bricks. 


It is something 


we always regret and always resolve never to let happen 


make the city flood free. This was done in 
conjunction with a Dutch firm of engineers. 

There were a great many charming build- 
ings in Basrah, but also many that needed 
replacement. The magnificent mosque, for 
example, was hemmed in by poor buildings 
and needed to be opened up. 

Basrah consisted of two cities, the port, 
Ashar, and Old Basrah situated on higher 
ground two miles back from the river, linked 
by the Ashar Creek with a causeway on 
either side. With the development of in- 
dustrial activity Old Basrah was left high 
and dry, and had become largely a housing 
area. It had some lovely buildings, and it 
was important to preserve a's much of it as 
possible. There were wonderful examples 
of iron work and carved wood panelling 
which were of particular value as craftsman- 
ship was dying out in the Middle East as 
elsewhere. Some of the narrow streets in 
Old Basrah were cool and comparatively 
clean. They were quiet because they were 
too narrow for traffic, and the wooden pro- 
jecting windows of the upper storey helped 
to keep them cool. Wooden screens round 
the roofs tended to become very neglected, 
and sometimes fell into the streets. Brick 
was the only natural building material in 
Iraq. There were three varieties. Baghdad 


brick was the best and Basrah brick the 
worst; it could only. be used for internal 
partitions. 


In considering the future of Basrah, the 
planners had used the “civic surgery” ap- 
proach advocated by Sir Patrick Geddes, and 
as a starting point had made a systematic 
series of surveys. In the Master Plan, the 
Ashar creek became the main spine of the 
city with boulevards on either side from 
which fanned out new residential neighbour- 
hoods separated by long wedges of green 
open space, irrigated by lateral creeks drain- 
ing the building land. These green wedges 
would act as buffers between neighbour- 
hoods, and would provide sites for schools 
and other communal facilities. 

In all housing schemes it was intended 
to retain the traditional courtyard planning, 
which was suited to the way of life of the 
people. Often groups of related families 
lived together in rooms opening off a com- 
mon courtyard. Another courtyard gave 
access to the kitchen quarters, and a third 
to the large guest room, to which there must 
be access from the street. The layout for 
a residential area provided for small squares 
with trees, and arched streets which in the 
hot season could be covered with matting 
to keep them cool. Roads must be sited to 
take advantage of a cooling wind from the 
north. 
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To preserve the pleasing appearance of this extensive window 
frontage might well have involved heavy maintenance 


expenses. Windows in Timinium alloys need virtually no 3 — 

Timinium alloy window frames by 

; ' Crittall Manufacturing Co. ' 
maintenance: they look after themselves. They require no Peeper egies =e 
strongly featured in the new offices of 
Mitchell Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Architects: Howard V. Lobb & Partners. 
Contractors: The Mitchell Construction Co. 


protective painting, cannot warp or rust, and weather well. 
The Development Department of TI Aluminium Ltd. offers 
an advisory service covering all aspects of aluminium usage. 


Architects and builders are invited to make use of it freely. 


Al, 


Timinium” | 
gives a brighter / 
outlook ”” 


Ti Aluminium Ltd 


ONE OF THE LARGEST U.K. MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, CORRUGATED SHEET, STRIP, CIRCLES, PLATE, 
EXTRUDED SECTIONS AND TUBES IN THE TIMINIUM RANGE OF ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


Head Office. Redfern Road, Tyseley, Birmingham 11. Tel: Acocks Green 4211 
Offices in LONDON «+ BIRMINGHAM «+ MANCHESTER «+ LEEDS + GLASGOW - BRISTOL - BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


A @ COMPANY 
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THE INDUSTRY 





Brian Grant describes a new auto- 
matic boiler, another communal 
TV aerial, 
double-skin roofing. 


a washbasin, and 


AUTOMATIC BOILERS 

Most readers should be familiar with the 
Watts range of automatic boilers, which 
have now been on the market for a number 
of years. The latest version, shown at the 
Ideal Home, is model 45A, which has an 
output of 45,000 B.Th.U. per hour and burns 
anthracite grains from 3% to } in. size. It is 
suitable for both central heating and hot 
water supply, though for the latter, as with 
all boilers of this kind, an indirect cylinder 
is necessary. 

Air for combustion is supplied by a thermos- 
tatically-controlled fan, and no attention is 
needed as long as the hopper is kept filled, 
though clinker has to be removed when 
about three quarters of a hopper of fuel 
has been used. This time may be anything 
between 12 hours and several days. The 
price of the boiler has been fixed provision- 
ally at £85, and it should prove a very useful 
piece of equipment for the medium priced 
house. (Watts Factors Ltd., High St., 
Lydney, Glos.) 


COMMUNAL AERIAL SYSTEMS 

Further to a previous note on way of avoid- 
ing a tangled TV skyline in flat blocks, it 
is worth adding that Messrs. Aerialite have 
recently issued a data sheet on their multi- 
point communal aerial system. A _ single 
suitably placed aerial provides reception of 
BBC and ITV programmes, as well as VHF 
radio, for any reasonable number of 
receivers, and is connected through amplify- 
ing units to the receiver feeding system. 
Each feeder consists of a single coaxial 
screened cable which ends in a flush socket 
outlet to which the receiver is connected. 
Distribution between the amplifier and the 
sockets can be in surface runs, plaster or 
conduit, but it is important to avoid sharp 
bends, and a minimum radius should be 1 in. 


Cable runs should also be a's short as pos- 
sible to avoid attenuation. 

The same firm has recently introduced a 
range of floor warming cables. These have 
a central conductor in high resistance copper 
alloy, insulated with a polychloroprene com- 
pound which does not move relatively to the 
conductor with temperature changes. The 
overall sheath is a special heat resisting 
grade of p.v.c., and both the insulation and 
the covering are virtually unaffected by oils, 
solvents and the alkalis found in concrete 
construction. (Aerialite Ltd., Castle Works, 
Stalybridge, Cheshire.) 


NEW SMALL WASHBASIN 

There is now a new small washbasin in the 
Armitage range which has an overall size 
of only 18 in. by 15 in., so that it should 
be very ‘suitable for installation in cloak 
rooms, or as an extra basin in the bathroom. 
The basin is known as the Canadex (Model 
4122) and is shown in the illustration on the 
right with a pair of pillar taps, but it can also 
be supplied punched for a mixer unit fitting 
and a pop up waste. It is made either in 
vitreous china or earthenware, and in white 
or a range of colours. (Edward Johns & Co. 
Ltd., Armitage, Rugeley, Staffs.) 


FACTORY ROOFING 

Since the fate of the majority of Private 
Member’s bills is more than a little un- 
certain, one is entitled to doubt whether 
Mr. Gerald Nabarro’s attempt to compel 
the insulation of all new factories will ever 
reach the Statute Book. That, however, 
does not alter the fact that the idea is in- 
herently sound, and should save an enormous 
amount of money. How much? Official 
statistics give factory completions and exten- 
sions at about 45 million sq. ft. a year, and 
this applies to jobs of 5,000 feet and over. 
Add about half for the area of the smaller 
jobs, and another 10 per cent. to allow for 
the pitch of the roof, and the total is about 
70 million feet. Single skin roofing can 
lose about 6d. per sq. ft. in terms of fuel 
during the average heating season, or about 
£34 million. All this of course can’t be 
saved, but the 6d. can be reduced to Id. 
without too much difficulty, so there is a 
possible saving of about £3 million in round 
figures, and that doesn’t take into account 
the heat lost through walling. 
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Above: the Canadex (model 4122) washbasin. Below: 
details of the Turners’ combined insulating roofing 


sheets. 








There are signs that not only the insulation 
board makers but the roofers as well are 
trying to produce reasonably economical 
answers, one of the latest being Turners, who 
have produced large span combined sheets 
which provide a double skin and reduce the 
single skin heat loss by about 60 per cent. 
The sheets consist of three corrugations plus 
a flat of equal width, and they are laid with 
the corrugations of one sheet over the flat 
of the next, thus providing a series of tri- 
angular air spaces. This reduces the U 
figure from 1-4 for single skin to 0°52, while 
the addition of an inch of glass fibre mat 
brings it down to 0:17. Turners claim that 
the extra cost of the double skin is paid 
off in six years, while the glass fibre pays 
off in a year. The sheets are designed for 
purlin spacings of 7 ft. 6 in. maximum, and 
the weight as laid, is 1,048 Ib. per square. 
Roof pitches may be a's low as 5 degrees if 
the laps are sealed with a jointing strip, and 
the necessary ridges, barge boards ané flash- 
ing pieces are produced to go with the 
sheeting. (Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester 17.) 
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Building Boards Division, Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Bowater House, Stratton Street,-London, W.1. MAYfair 8080 





Wood that’s been through the Bowater Board 
” 





I knew it when 


it was a tree... 


Not seeing things are you Sir? 
Yes, George, I am. I’m seeing that 
fancy wall up there. Maybe I cut down 
the trees that made it. 


Would it be wood, then, Sir? 





Mill, George—wood dressed up and va 
with plenty of places to go. Here’s rf 
looking at you, George, and your 
Bowater Reeded Hardboard. Long 
may you decorate this bar. 
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9 DESIGN: GENERAL 
cost study: part 3, framed construction 


Below we give the third part of the com- 
parative cost study, part 1 of which appeared 
on October 25, 1956, and part 2 on January 
24, 1957. These represented what might be 
termed “ traditional ” and “ fire-resisting ” 


constructions respectively, whereas this 


week’s study is of a framed version of 
the same small office building. Part 2 cost 
about 12 per cent. more than part 1 (mostly 
in windows, first floor, stairs and roof). 
Part 3 is 20 per cent. more than part I, 
just over half of this being due to the 
difference between frame plus solid and 
glazed infill panels (part 3), and external 


cavity walling plus windows (part 1). 


Stillman and Eastwick-Field, architects 
Harry Trinick and Partners, quantity surveyors 


We have already shown that our building in simple 
domestic construction cost £5,/86 and that the substi- 
tution of a heavier type of construction—reinforced 
concrete first floor, roof and stairs, etc.—increased the 
cost to £5,805, 

In the earlier schemes it was found economical to use 
beams across the 21-ft. width of the building to re- 
duce to 12 ft. the span of the first floor and roof con- 
structions. If larger windows were required it would 
be a logical development to use steel or reinforced 
concrete columns instead of loadbearing brick piers. 
This might in the first instance suggest a mixed con- 
struction in which perhaps the end walls were brick 
and only the sides framed. 

Such an arrangement although most likely cheaper 
than a completely framed building 
is however open to objections—the 
brick walls would rest on a strip Fad 
foundation and the columns on B 
individual bases so that there would 
be a possibility of unequal settle- 
ment. Also, it is difficult to tie in satisfactorily the 
ends of beams at their junction with loadbearing walls. 
In this study, therefore, only complete frames have 
been considered. Although perhaps hard to justify 
for a small office, because of the extra cost, framed 
buildings are frequently employed for one- or two- 
storey schools of a similar span where extra large 
windows are though necessary. As already mentioned, 
the main advantage of a frame for low buildings is 
that it permits large areas of glazing. In addition, how- 
ever, it enables partitions to be planned with greater 
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The three versions of the hypothetical office block. Top, part 
I design ( published in the AJ for October 25, 1956) ; above, 
part II design (AJ, January 24, 1957); below, part LI 
design. Note: the part II design should show 5 rooflights. 





freedom, and altered if necessary after the building 
has been completed. Frames also form the basis of 
most systems of prefabricated building, and when 
used in this way enable the work on the site to be 
completed quicker than would otherwise be possible. 
it would be fair to expect that light non-loadbearing 
panel walls would be much cheaper than a brick and 
block cavity wall so that frame and panel construction 
would not be dearer than loadbearing walls, but such 
walls are invariably as expensive as cavity walls, if 
not more so. 

For buildings over three-or four-storeys high frames 
are used mainly to avoid having to build very thick 
loadbearing walls. Brick panel walls are then often 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


ween NEW DEPARTURE suitoines 





Medical Officer’s Suite. 
Sound proofed and 
double glazed. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS in Commerce, 








Industry and Recreation arise from man’s 
inherent instinct to reach New Horizons— 
the conquest of higher mountains; the 
harnessing of unleashed power of water, 
heat and the atom; and the exploitation of 
the earth’s mineral wealth. 


NEW STEPS towards any of these fruits 
of ambition call for careful planning and 
and organisation. For many such projects 
Stephenson Developments have been proud 
to provide the first steps by designing and 
supplying the building accommodation. 














NEW DEPARTURE Stress-bonded Tim- 
ber Buildings have provided a superior 
standard of contemporary accommodation 
for British Railways as well as for electricity 
undertakings, government agencies, 
municipalities, educational, commercial, 
industrial and social organisations both at 
home and overseas 


NEW HORIZONS for you mean oppor- 
tunity —and effort. Call in Stephenson 
Developments at the outset for technical 
advice and practical assistance with your 
accommodation standard. 


STEPHENson 


DEVELOPMENTS 


(HUDD.) LTD. 


Main foyer and corridor 





BROUGHTON HOUSE, 6-8 SACKVILLE ST., 


GROSVENOR WORKS, LINTHWAITE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tei. reGent S860 


Tel. SLAITHWAITE 341-2 





B.R. Recruitment Centre, 
Euston Station 





Pent House Office 

Six storeys up at 
Paddington Station. For 
British Railways, Western 
Region 








A temporary Signal Box 
at Stratford— 
For British Railways, 
Eastern Region. 
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r at tled e e « don’t slam the door on new ideas! 


New but well tested is N.S.E.—the non-vibrating steel-and-glass partitioning 
that is better than anything for a quiet life. Divide and rule your floor-space 
into neat, bright offices, passages and bays with N.S.E., the handsome non-vibrating 
partitioning that looks permanent but can actually be altered in minutes to make rooms 
of different sizes. With or without top filling. Glass transparent 
or otherwise. N.S.E. partitioning is even cheaper than wood. 









N S = ) NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT LTD 
—t 





Makers of all kinds of steel office equipment and storage 
equipment. Please write to Dept. G for free illustrated 
brochures: ‘“‘STEEL PARTITIONING”, “‘STEEL OFFICE EQUIP- 
MENT” or “‘STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT’’. 


49 BOROUGH HIGH STREET - LONDON S.E.i (HOP 5033) 


Also at Manchester, Birmingham and Bristol 
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tion is now the same as Part 2 (basic) with only the 
alterations necessary to convert it into a framed build- 
ing. 

These are: 

(a) Foundations Column bases and ground beams 
instead of strip foundations. 

(b) Enclosing walls Frame and panels with glazing 
and windows instead of loadbearing walls. The 
intermediate and edge beams in 
the Ist floor and roof are now 
included in the cost of the frame. 
(c) Roof lights Three roof lights over Ist floor 
office are not considered neces- 


sary with increased wall glazing. 
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(d) Heating A heating installation of greater 
Output is required to compensate 
for heat loss through larger areas 
of glazing. Annual running costs 
have been calculated. Using light 
fuel oil the figures would be: 
Schemes 1 and 2: 790 galls, 
£62 10s. 

Schemes 3 with single glazing: 
870 galls., £68 17s. 6d. 

Scheme 3 with double glazing: 
735 galls, £58 3s. 9d. 
Add Venetian blinds 
windows. 


(e) Blinds to office 


Cost comparisons of alternative methods of construction: part 3 


The first]item"in each element'is the basic scheme, to which alternatives relate indepen- 


dently of each*other. Materials’and labour prices are those ruling at September, 1956. 


se of compariso1 asi i arts 1 and 2 are also shown. 
For ease of com n the basic price of each element of Parts 1 and 2 are al h 


Price 
Element in £s 
1 Foundations (flat site assumed) 196 
(Part 1 £178) 
(Part 2 £178) 
Work up to ground floor level (excluding ground 
floor construction) based on bottom of :oundations 
3 ft. 6 in. below ground floor level and ground floor 
level 6 in. above existing ground. No. 14 column 
bases 3 ft. < 3 ft. x 1 ft. 6 in. with 9 in. = 15 in. 
lightly reinforced ground beams to carry cill walls. 
2 Ground floor construction and finishings 358 
(Part 1 £358) 
(Part 2 £358) 
4-in. concrete bed on 6-in. hardcore bed, 1-in. 
screed and 1-in. wood blocks to office area, 1}-in. 
screed and quarry tile paving to remainder. 
3 External walls and facings* 
(Part 1 £925) 
(Part 2 £712) 
Note: External walls and facings are superseded by 
the following elements: 
Structural Frame, Solid and glazed infilling panels 
Structural frame (excluding ground beams) 498 
Reinforced concrete frame of No. 10-9 in. x 9 in. 
and No. 4-6 in. x 9 in. columns, 9 in. x 15 in. 
beams to first floor and roof and 9 in. x 10 in. and 
9 in. x 15 in. edge beams to first floor and roof. 
Concrete finished fair externally and undecorated. 
Alternatives to frame 
(a) Steel cased in concrete 302 
(b) Steel uncased, and painted 3 coats oil colour. ~106 


Alternative finishes to concrete (external faces) 
(c) Two coats cement paint +10 


* For comparison between the 3 schemes, clements should be grouped : 
e.g. for Parts 1 and 2 add Walls and facings to Windows and external door; 
for Part 3 add Frame, solid and glazed infil panels. 


Price 
Element (continued) in £s 
(d) Two coats chlorinated rubber paint. 26 
(e) Bush hammered finish. +70 
(f) 2 in. rendering. 16 
(g) Casing in 1-in. slabs: 
(i) precast concrete 118 
(ii) artificial stone 160 
(iii) Portland stone 390 
(iv) Polished granite 1725 
(v) Slate 728 
Solid infilling panels to north and west walls 340 
94-in. cavity walls with 44-in. outer skin in hand- 
made facing bricks (P.C. 320 s. per thousand), 
2-in. cavity, and 3-in. clinker block inner skin, 
and plaster and two coats of emulsion paint 
internally. 
(a) Flint lime facing bricks instead of hand-made 
bricks. 17 
(b) 3-in. precast concrete facing slabs with exposed 
aggregate tinish as outer casing fixed with cramps 
across 2-in. cavity to 44-in. Fletton brick inner 
casing, and plaster and two coats of emulsion paint 
internally. 120 
(c) 9-in. hollow clay blocks finished externally with 
self-coloured waterproof rendering, with plaster and 
two coats of emulsion paint internally. 96 
Glazed infilling panels and undercill panels 1046 


Purpose made galvanized steel casements glazed in 
32-oz. sheet glass, 50°, opening lights. 

94-in. Cill walls with 44-in. outer casing in hand- 
made facing bricks, 2-in. cavity, 3-in. clinker block 
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Architects: 3. Douglass Mathews & Partners 


The constructional feature of the ceiling panels 
was a core of 1}” compressed granulated cork 
slab bonded on both sides to sheet Aluminium, 
the underside sheet being perforated to provide 
sound absorption. A synthetic resin adhesive 
was used which would, in fact, withstand 
immersion in boiling water. The size of each 
panel was 3’ 10” x 3’ 10” and the metal was 
turned over on all edges to make a seal. They 
were grooved for fixing with “Armourply” 
strips, 2” wide, to make up the 4’ module. 

The panels were designed to be demount- 
able to give easy access to the main services 
running in the depth of the floor. 











CEILING PANELS 


High sound absorption 


High resistance to fire 
(Class 1 fire resisting ) 


Lightness of weight 


Simple concealed fixing 


WZilliam Mailinson 


and 


TIMBER AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLYWOOD, ARMOURPLY, 


130-150 
: Shoreditch 7654 (15 lines LO 


Sons L.td. 


VENEER MERCHANTS 
PANELS, COMPOSITE PARTITIONING AND INFILL PANELS 


HACKNEY ROAD 
NDON, €E.2 


Telegrams: ““Almoner,”’ London 
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Element (continued) 


inner casing and plaster and two coats of emulsion 
paint internally. 


(a) Glaze large lights in }-in. polished plate glass. 
(b) Glaze all lights in patent double glass units. 


(c) Windows with 3 mullions to each bay (instead 
of 1) to reduce sizes of glass and opening lights. 


(d) Top lights in windows operated by patent 
opening gear instead of long arm. 


(e) Columns recessed 2-in. and steel casements 
extended in front of columns and glazed in 4-in. 
patent coloured cast glass. Undercill panels of 44-in. 
brick faced with 1-in. Western Red Cedar shiplap 
weatherboarding backed with waterproof building 
paper on 2-in. l-in. battens, 14-in. wood-wool 
slabs and plaster and two coats of emulsion paint 
internally. 


(f) Steel casements extended to storey height and 
undercill panels glazed in }-in. patent coloured cast 
glass. Undercill panels in offices of 4-in. lightweight 
insulating partition blocks and plaster and two coats 
of emulsion paint internally. 


(g) Patent curtain walling system, 50% opening 
lights, with cill panels glazed in }-in. patent coloured 
cast glass backed with 4-in. lightweight insulating 
partition blocks and plaster and two coats of 
emulsion paint internally. 


(h) Casements in softwood with frames extended to 
storey height with undercill panels of 1-in. Western 
Red Cedar weatherboarding backed with water- 
proofed building paper, 4-in. lightweight insulating 
partition blocks and plaster and two coats of 
emulsion paint internally. 


(j) Patent double glazed casements (2 sashes) in 
softwood, all to open for cleaning, with frames 
extending to storey height with cill panels of 1-in. 
Western Red Cedar weatherboarding backed with 
building paper, 4-in. blocks, plaster and 2 coats 
emulsion paint internally. 


Venetian blinds 
To all windows in offices. 


4 First floor construction and finishings 
(Part 1 £404) 
(Part 2 £508) 


(Designed to take 50 Ib. per sq. ft. superimposed 
load.) 


5-in. in situ reinforced concrete floor, 14-in. screed 
and linoleum. (Cross and edge beams included with 
structural frame.) 


5 Staircase 
(Part 1 £122) 
(Part 2 £217) 


Reinforced concrete construction screeded and 
finished with linoleum with rubber nosings. 
Balustrade of mild steel rods with core rail and 
mahogany handrail with wreathed junctions. 


+186 


+925 


+ 51 


+140 


+825 | 


—196 
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Price 
Element (continued) in £s 
6 Roof construction 462 
(Part 1 £475) 
(Part 2 £567) 
(Designed to take 20 Ib. per sq. ft. superimposed 
load and point load of 220 Ib. on any one place.) 
In situ reinforced concrete roof slab, 2-in. minimum 
vermiculite screed laid to falls and 3-layer built-up 
bituminous roofing finished with mineral chippings. 
(Cross and edge beams included with structural 
frame.) 
7 Rooflights 90 


Part 1 £77. (7 No. 3-ft. x 2-ft. lights in tile roof) 
Part 2 £224. (5 No. 4-ft.  2-ft. lanterns) 


No. 2, 4-ft. « 2-ft. galvanized steel lanterns with 
ventilation louvres in vertical face mounted on 6-in. 
upstands to roof slab. 


8 Windows and casement door 
(Part 1 £304) 
(Part 2 £609) 


(Windows to Part 3 are superseded by the element 
for glazed infilling panels and undercill panels.) 


9 Front and boilerhouse doors 
(Part 1 £57) 63 
(Part 2 £63) 


Front door in galvanized pressed steel sheet fully 
glazed and hung direct to metal frame. Boilerhouse 
louvred door and frame in painted softwood. 


10 Canopy over front door 13 


| (Part1 £13) 


+286 | 
| (Part2 £161) 


140 


408 


217 


(Part 2 £13) 


Two layers bituminous roofing on 3-in. boarding, 
4 in. x 3 in. bearers and 1 in. 3 in. fascia. 


11 Internal partitions 161 
(Part 1 £161) 


4}-in. Fletton brick walls (except stud partition 


| between w.c’s.) plaster and two coats of emulsion 


paint both sides. 


12 Internal doors 80 
(Part 1 £80) 
(Part 2 £80) 


18-in. Standard softwood flush doors with B.M.A. 
furniture. Three coats oil paint 


13 Ceiling finishes 
(Part 1 £140) 
(Part 2 £125) 125 


Two coats plaster on concrete soffite and two coats 
of emulsion paint. 


14 Soil drainage 73 
(Part 1 £73) 
(Part 2 £73) 


40 ft. of 4-in. stoneware drain, manhole and 
| intercepting chamber and connection to sewer. 
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Price Price 
Element (continued) in £s Element (continued) in £s 
15 Rainwater geods and drainage 83 Boiler with vaporizing type oil burner and 
(Part 1 £71) 250-gallon oil storage tank. 
(Part 2 £83) . , : : 
; Electric hot water heater for lavatory basins. All 
Gutter formed along rear edge of roof slab behind builders’ work in connection with installations. 
upstand; lined with roof covering and discharging 
into No. 2 painted cast iron down pipes inside the (a) Reduce heating capacity if infilling panels in 86 
building. 4-in. drains to No. 2 soakaways. double glazed units 
16 Plumbing 270 19 External pavings 56 
(Part 1 £270) os ae 
(Part 2 £270) aes. 
Complete sanitary installation using one pipe system Paved area in 2-in. precast concrete slabs on 
internally. Hot and cold water services in copper hardcore and ashes with granolithic finished concrete 
with capillary fittings. step to front door. 
Add 
17 Electrical installation 197 Contingency provision 150 
a ; a Foreman, plant, water, insurances, etc. (usually 
van ) priced in preliminary Bill or on Summary). 
Wiring in P.V.C, with conduit in vertical wall Say 124 % on £5354 669 
chases only with surface fittings. . 
Part 1 Part Il Part Ill 
18. Heating and hot water installation 566 
' 1 - 

at - roe Total estimated 

y cost of basic cnt 2 wet 8 w & 
Complete heating installation by low-pressure hot scheme 5186 0 0 5805 0 0 6261 0 0 
water, cast-iron hospital radiators to provide 60 deg. Price per foot cube s 9 4 8 5 0 
F. with two air changes (external temperature Price per foot 
32 deg. F.). super floor area 51 10 58 0 62 8 





The Gas Council on Domestic Space Heating 


On the opposite page is a supplement on domestic space heating which 1s sponsored by the 
Gas Council. This is the second of a series of supplements which have as their object to give a 
full technical description for architects of the different uses to which gas and coke can be put. 
Like Information Sheets, these supplements are a journalistic hybrid: they are “ advertise- 
ments” in the sense that the space they occupy is paid for by the sponsors and that their 
ultimate object is to foster the greater use of gas: but they are “ editorial” to the extent 
that the means chosen 1s to provide as much reliable information as possible and that this 
information has in fact been “ approved”’ by the JOURNAL’S specialist editor for heating and 
ventilation. We hope that readers will extract and keep these supplements for future 
reference. For this purpose a special binder can be obtained, free of charge, on application to 
the Publicity Manager, Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Alternatively, readers may 
apply through the business reply folder at the back of this issue. The first supplement 

** Domestic Space Heating 1. Fires and unit heaters,” appeared in the JOURNAL for 
November 29, 1956. 








Price 
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DOMESTIC SPACE HEATING 
2 central heating by gas and coke 


The supplement begins with a review of the 
heat requirements laid down in what has 
come to be known familiarly as “the 
Egerton Report ” (Post War Building Study 
No. 19, Heating and Ventilation of Dwellings) 
and of the later modifications to these 
requirements suggested by the subsequent 
experiments in house heating carried out by 
BRS at Abbots Langley. The different 
heating systems are then discussed and an 
account is given of the different types of 
coke and gas boilers which can be used to 
fire them. The main supplement concludes 
with a note on thermostatic control and is 
followed by four important appendices. 
The first of these discusses in greater detail 
the question of warm air heating; the second 
gives design data on heating standards, on 
the calculation of heat loss and on the sizing 
of heating surfaces and boilers; the third 
provides notes on the layout of central 
heating systems for small houses; and the 
fourth describes overhead unit heaters. 
Though the main title of this supplement is 
Domestic Space Heating, reference is occa- 
sionally made in the text to other than 
domestic buildings. 


Individual gas and coke heaters have been dealt with 
before central heating largely because changes in the 
way of life in this country since the war have increased 
the importance of flexibility in the design of heating 
installations. A well designed central heating boiler 
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and radiator system, used to give whole house heating, 
will have a higher fuel and over-all efficiency than in- 
dividual appliances when the premises are used con- 
tinuously. Where, however, the family is out at work 
and school for 8 or 9 hours a day and asleep for per- 
haps 8 hours, the fuel consumption may well be high 
for the service enjoyed. From such a householder’s 
point of view the installation is not economic. Again, 
the family may not wish, or at times be able to afford, 
continuous full house space heating. It is now, per- 
haps more than ever, impossible to make a rational 
decision between central heating and local heating 
units Without consideration of the class of occupier 
likely to use the building throughout its life. A house 
with wholly centralized services and no flues may pro- 
vide.a poor standard of accommodation and produce 
little rent when it comes to be let out in one- or two- 
room units, which is quite a normal occurrence for the 
last third of the life of most urban domestic properties 


Heat requirements 

Until the war the level of space heating required in 
buildings had not been investigated in any comprehen- 
sive research programme. Pieces of information 
gathered from innumerable unrelated sources had been 
put together by the writers of text books and, over 
the years, had become the accepted basis of design. 
This was reinforced by legal requirements of minimum 
temperatures for factories, schools, prisons and so on, 
but the heat requirements for houses—particularly 
smaller houses—were largely matters of personal 
opinion. 

During the war, when the problems of post-war re- 
construction were being considered, it was felt essential 
to review the whole field of domestic fuel supplies and 
heating, and as a result, in 1945, a committee, presided 
over by Doctor (later Sir) Alfred Egerton, laid down 
certain standards of heating and thermal insulation for 
domestic buildings which have been widely accepted as 
being sound both technically and economically. This 
report suggested an equivalent temperature of 65° F. 
for the living room, 60° F. for the kitchen, 50° to 
55° F. for the halls and passages and 50° to 55° F. 
for the bedrooms. For this purpose Equivalent Tem- 
perature may be described as a unit of measurement 
of comfort conditions rather than of air temperature. 
Since the war the Building Research Station has been 
able to carry out at Abbots Langley the first compre- 
hensive investigations on a group of tenanted and 
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vacant houses. The results of these have, in the main, 
confirmed the suggestions of the Egerton Report. The 
ideal temperature of the living room is still suggested 
as 65° F.; the kitchen and dining space has been 
reduced to 50° to 55° F. and the bedroom to 45° to 
50° F. Two comments should be made on this change: 
the first put forward by Sir Alfred Egerton is that this 
lower figure for the bedrooms will not remove all risk 
of condensation of atmospheric moisture under all 
weather conditions. The previous higher figure would 
have done so and one of the great advantages of 
adequate heating is the health and comfort derived 
from really dry clothing, bedding and surroundings. 
The second comment is that if the lower figures are 
accepted, then in houses in which the structure is in- 
sulated to the levels suggested in the Egerton Report, 
there will be no need for continuous heating in the 
upper floor since the casual heat transfer from rooms 
below through normal floor structures to bedrooms 
above will maintain these reduced temperatures so 
long as there is reasonably continuous heating below 
and Egerton Standard of structural insulation is main- 
tained. If the living room is only heated intermittently, 
then background heating in the rooms above is needed. 
A local source of heat, preferably mainly radiant in 
character, is essential in the bedrooms for use in illness 
or when dressing, and to make it possible to use these 
rooms for such purposes as children’s homework, sit- 
ting rooms for aged or infirm relatives and, when neces- 
sary, for lodgers. The provision of adequate space 
heating in bedrooms is well justified on the ground 
that it makes it possible to make use of more of the 
house for more of the time and for more purposes. 
More recent work—notably by Dr. Bedford—has 
drawn attention to the importance of radiant heat if 
full comfort is to be obtained in the British climate. 
A further result of the Abbots Langley work has been 
to show that it is now somewhat cheaper to obtain the 
full heating standards of the Egerton Report by suit- 
able forms of continuous full house heating based on 
solid fuel than by means of background heating with 
local topping up in all the living spaces and bed- 
rooms. At the same time, it is fair to remark that if 
the house equipment is limited to central heating and 
some future occupier is unable to obtain or afford the 
fuel to operate such plant continuously, the heat ser- 
vice available will be very poor and the case for the 
provision of adequate localized sources of quickly 
available radiant heat such as gas fires in all habitable 
spaces, is very strong indeed. Such equipment will also 
overcome the increasingly common problem of houses 
which, because all the members of the family are at 
work or at school, are only occupied for very short 
periods of the day. 


Heat loss calculations 

Before the war some small central heating installa- 
tions and many local appliance schemes were in- 
stalled on a rule-of-thumb basis. It seems now that all 





installations should be calculated; fuels cost more and 
with higher heating standards, losses can be more 
extravagant. There is a wider variety in building 
methods and while some structures are now built to 
Egerton Standards of thermal insulation many are, 
unfortunately, as bad or worse than pre-war practice. 
Appliances can be more accurately controlled and so 
make it possible to design the installation with an 
accuracy which could not be achieved with pre-war 
equipment. 

Methods of calculating heat losses and requirements 
are referred to in the Codes of Practice, more par- 
ticularly in the Guide to Current Practice issued by 
the Institute of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
A note summarizing the more common heat require- 
ments and explaining how to calculate heat require- 
ments and boiler sizes is given in Appendix 2, pages 
627-630. 

It has been customary to design the central heating 
installation so that it can carry the whole space heat- 
ing load in the coldest weather and to make no allow- 
ance for the local and casually used radiant heat 
appliances which were operated purely for amenity or 
sentiment. If the localized heat units are to be of 
sufficient capacity to provide a reasonable measure 
of comfort when the central heating cannot be used 
for any reason, then it may be worth economizing in 
first cost of the central heating plant, on the under- 
standing that the local heating units will always be 
brought into use when the external temperature falls 
below 30°F. which is usually the basis temperature 
for design purposes in this country. The point 
is worth considering where the lowest possible first 
cost is essential, 


Heating systems 

The traditional system of central heating for domestic 
work is undoubtedly the low-pressure hot water 
system with cast-iron radiators, which are now more 
often substituted by steel. In individual houses, of, say, 
1,000 to 1,500 sq. ft. area, it is now clear from the 
Abbots Langley results that too little allowance has 
been made in the past for the effect of stray heat that 
is transferred through the floor structure from living 
rooms below to bedrooms above. In houses built to 
Egerton Standards of insulation, bedroom tempera- 
tures of from 45° to 50°F. in cold weather can be 
maintained by transference from room to room with- 
out further heating. It is, therefore, possible to reduce 
or omit radiators in bedrooms over fully and con- 
tinuously heated living rooms, provided gas fires are 
installed to give the extra heat needed in illness and 
at night and morning when dressing. However, pipe- 
work will have to be carefully detailed to obtain 
adequate circulation since all the cooling surfaces wil! 
be at about boiler level. The possibility of reducing 
the pipe sizes and, with the savings in cost, installing 
a circulating pump should be investigated in such 
cases. This is discussed under the paragraph on 
“small bore pipe heating.” 
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The positioning of radiators and heating surfaces in 
the rooms must be carefully considered if the scheme 
is to provide optimum comfort conditions free from 
draughts. This generally means that the main heat- 
ing surfaces should be placed under windows and on 
the outer walls. Shorter pipe runs and, therefore, 
lower capital costs can be obtained by grouped close- 
coupled radiators on the spine wall. There will be 
loss in comfort conditions and deflectors or 
shelves should be fitted over the radiators to reduce 
streaking of walls by warm air currents, but the 
savings may make the slight loss in comfort con- 
ditions acceptable (see Fig. 1). 


some 


Floor and ceiling heating—panel heating 

Systems of floor and ceiling heating—generally 
referred to as panel heating—are now being in- 
creasingly used. Because they provide a uniform and 
partly radiant heat service they generally give a 
higher standard of thermal comfort than a con- 
ventional radiator system. They are, however, more 
expensive to instal and require considerable skill in 
design and constant supervision during installation. 
Once completed, however, they are trouble-free and 


invisible. For important buildings of all types, panel 
heating is nowadays the normal system. It is, of 
course, not particularly flexible and so is better 


adapted for continuous heating schemes or for use 
with day and night settings for regular cyclical 
changes of operating temperatures. Decorative sur- 
face finishes must be specified in co-operation with 
the heating engineer if difficulty is to be avoided. 
Boiler and circulating pump requirements are similar 
to those for any radiator system. 


Small bore pipe heating 

In order to reduce the initial cost of piped central 
heating there has been a good deal of investigation of 
the possibility of using smaller than normal bore pipes 
coupled with the use of pumps to give a higher rate 
of circulation than can be obtained with traditional 
thermo-syphonic or gravity schemes. Continental ex- 
perience—incidentally with very small bore pipes in- 
deed—goes back to the 1920's, if not earlier, and 
America has used } in. and 4 in. bore pipes fairly 
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regularly for two or three decades. That the scheme 
has not become common here is largely due to dif- 
ficulties with the pump and the temperature control 
mechanism. These are now almost completely over- 
come and suitable pumps are made here. 

The advantages are: 


1. Reduced cost of pipes and labour for installation. 
2. Neat installation with little or no cutting away. 

3. Pipes can be placed wherever desired—there is no 
problem when passing doors or stairs, or need to con- 
sider levels. 

4. More accurate temperature control is possible and 
the small volume of water and metal gives quicker 
heating up or cooling down. 

5. It is by far the simplest system for use in existing 
houses and for conversion schemes. 

6. Properly installed there need be little streaking of 
decorations due to convection currents. 

7. Either solid fuel or gas boilers can be used, but since 
flexibility of operation is one of the great advantages of 
the scheme gas fired boilers may be preferable. 

8. No pipe work need be placed in the roof space or 
under the ground floor, which is generally essential with 
traditional schemes. Unrecoverable heat losses are, 


therefore, minimized. 


The disadvantages are: 

1. The success of the system depends on the pump 
which must be virtually silent and of long life and low 
power consumption. Unless this is satisfactory the 
system will be noisy and more expensive to run. 

2. Regular supervision during installation may be more 
necessary than with conventional systems because of 
the lack of experience of contractors with small bore 
systems in this country. 

3. There is more risk of blockage at sharp changes of 
direction than with larger pipes. 

Heat distribution within the rooms can be by means 
of embedded coils in floors or ceilings or small gilled 
radiators in floor spaces, by skirting type radiators— 
the American baseboard unit—or by traditional radi- 
ator, provided types having a low volume to surface 
area ratio are chosen if flexibility is required. 

For small house work, where it is usual to combine 
space and domestic hot water services by means of a 
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calorifier, it is usual to arrange the primary flow and 
return to the calorifier by gravity and with the usual 
pipe sizes. This reduces interference with the space 
heating control by the varying rate of hot water con- 
sumption. A typical pipe layout is shown in Fig. 2. 
Automatic control based on inside/ outside thermostats 
is normally used, controlling through a mixing valve 
rather than through a start and stop switch on the 
pump, which has been found to give too wide fluctu- 
ations of temperature. In most cases heat distribution 
has been by ? in. LD. steel screwed water pipe or by 
! in. O.D. copper pipe with capillary fittings. 

While any solid fuel boiler having accurate thermo- 
static control is suitable, the quick response of a gas 


boiler would seem advantageous. 


Warm air heating 

A drawback to the hot water and radiator system is its 
inflexibility due to the time taken for the mass of steel, 
cast iron and water to warm up or, of course, to cool 
down. In America use has long been made of warm 
air directly circulated through the rooms by gravity or 
fans. The system is spreading to this country and many 
installations have recently been carried out here. It is 
far more flexible than hot water central heating and can 
provide excellent comfort conditions. Using gas as 
the heat source it would appear to be the most flexible 
of all possible systems and suitable for intermittent use. 
The system is dealt with in more detail on pages 624-7. 
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Fig. 2. Typical pipe layout for a 
“small pipe’ forced circulation cen- 
tral heating system combined with hot 
walter supply. 


Combined heating and domestic hot water systems 

In the case of small domestic heating schemes, it is 
normal to combine the domestic hot water and space 
heating with one single boiler when solid fuel is used. 
With gas as fuel a combination is still possible but 
where there is no summer heating load more economic 
running is perhaps obtainable with two separate 
heaters. When the total heat requirement exceeds 
70,000 to 100,000 B.T.U’s per hour separate boilers are 
more usual. Domestic hot water arrangements are to 
be considered in a later supplement. 
Where it is desired to run one or two radiators off a 
small domestic boiler as a secondary duty to the supply 
of domestic hot water, use can be made of a special 
thermostatic radiator valve which ensures that the 
radiators are heated only after the domestic storage is 
satisfied. This valve and a typical circuit in which it 
is used are illustrated in Figs. 27 and 26 on page 631. 


TYPES OF COKE-FIRED BOILER 
AVAILABLE 


Small boilers 
Broadly speaking, the heating and hot water require- 
ments of a single family dwelling are unlikely to 
require a boiler of more than 125,000 to 150,000 
B.Th.U’s per hour heating rating and usually very 
much less. Such boilers are likely to be fitted within 
the dwelling and will, therefore, have to be of good 
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Fig. 5. Left: an ope n front domestic boiler. Richt : a closed 
front domestic boiler. 


appearance and as clean and dust-free in operation 
as possible. They are likely to be more expensive in 
first cost per 1,000 B.Th.U’s for these reasons than 
larger boilers which will normally be fixed in a base- 
ment or separate boiler house, where appearance is of 
secondary consideration and insulation will not be 
included in the price of the boiler. 

1. Small cast-iron domestic boilers. These are primarily 
for hot water supplies but are also capable of heating 
a few radiators, Ratings from 12,000 to 30,000 B.Th.U’s 
per hour based on a rating of 6,000 B.Th.U’s per hour 
per sq. ft. of boiler heating surface. Covered by BS 
758:1955 Small Domestic Hot Water Supply Boilers 
for Solid Fuel. In practice the quoted ratings should 
be reduced by about half if they are to be used for 
space heating service only. 

here are two main types (a) in which the front may 
be opened to give more radiation to the room and 
(b) with a closed front (see Fig. 3). The openable 
front boilers have a horseshoe shaped shell and must 
not be used on systems working with a static head 
exceeding 90 ft. of water. The closed type boiler has 
greater mechanical strength and can be used on 
services with up to 120 ft. head. Test bench effici- 
encies for the horseshoe type lie between 50 per cent. 
and 55 per cent. and for the closed type 60 per cent. 
and 65 per cent. 

Where a small boiler of this class is required the fuel 
capacity should not be less than 0°6 cub. ft. and this 
size should only be used when low first cost is of 
supreme importance. Larger capacities will permit 
less frequent stoking and provide a more regular and 
controllable service. The grate areas should not be 
less than 25 sq. in. and 20 sq. in. for each sq. ft. of 
boiler heating surface for the open and the closed 
type boilers respectively. Combustion rate is usually 
taken as 6 lb. per sq. ft. of grate area, but may 
rise to 8 lb. Minimum combustion rates are about 
0-8 to 1:0 Ib. per sq. ft. per hr. Such boilers can be 
fitted with thermostatic control, most often operating 
on the primary air intake. 

Since the war there has been a great deal of improve- 
ment in the design of what are still fundamentally the 
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pre-war small pot boilers. It is now possible to have 
controlled combustion rates, accurate thermostatically 
controlled water flow temperatures, longer burning 
periods between fuelling and ashing and simple and 
dust-free operation. The costs of such boilers, which 
are usually fully insulated are, of course, higher than 
the pre-war small pot boiler, but the improvements in 
service and the saving in fuel consumption per unit 
of useful heat provided are so outstanding that the 
older type should only be used where low first cost is 
virtually the only consideration (see Fig. 4). 

There are several makes now available. all with 
external casings to fit in with contemporary kitchen 
fittings and varying detail design of the grate bottom, 
thermostat and air control. A few, while similar in 
design to the old cast-iron pot boiler, are now, in fact, 


of welded steel construction. 
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Fig. 4. Perspec tive sketch (above) and section (below) of an 
improved ype closed stove. 
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2. Small Sectional Heating Boilers. 


boilers were originally 


These cast-iron 
designed for space heating 
installations only, but are now often used for com- 
bined space and hot water installations with an indirect 
cylinder. They may have casings suitable for use in 
the kitchen or hall or may have plain galvanized 
insulated casings or plastic insulation for boiler house 
use. They are covered by BS 779: 1938, Cast-Iron 
Boilers for Central Heating and Hot Water Supply. 
Ratings run from 30,000 B.Th.U’s per hour upwards; 
suitable for pressures up to 120 ft. head of water. 
Efficiencies on a test bench basis lie between 65 per 
cent. and 70 per cent. They are often fitted with 
thermostatic control of the primary air intake in 
the ashpit door, but flue damper controls are avail- 
able. Balanced flue dampers will help to overcome 
variations in flue pull and greatly improve the control 
of combustion rates. 

Fuel consumptions depend upon condition of service, 
but as a guide a 30,000 B.Th.U’s per hour boiler 
serving a 40-gallon storage and 80-sq. ft. radiation 
surface requires 44 tons of coke for a 50-week hot 
water and A boiler of 
150,000 B.Th.U’s per hour serving a 60-gallon storage 
and 600 sq. ft. of radiating surface will require 
16 tons for a 50-week hot water and 30-week heating 
season, 

3. Small Gravity-Feed Boilers. These boilers, several 
of which have been developed since the war, provide 
automatic temperature control and fuel feed to the 
fire. Fuel flows by gravity from the hopper through 
a constant width throat to the burning zone; as a 
result there is a constant fire bed depth and very high 
thermal efficiencies. The smaller models are designed 
for use in the kitchen, although the larger sizes may 
have to be placed in a boiler room. All are of steel 
welded construction and may be used with working 
pressures up to 150 ft. head (see Fig. 5). 

In most types the primary air for combustion is fed 
at high velocity to the burning zone by a fan or by 
induced natural draught and is controlled by an 
on/off thermostat. In use the high-velocity blast 
causes ash fusion. This type of boiler usually contains 


a 30-week heating season. 
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no bottom grate and the clinkers formed rest on the 
firebox floor. These can be removed in one or at any 
rate a few pieces causing little dust. If a modulating 


‘thermostat is used, the maximum combustion tem- 


perature is less and no clinker is formed; a grate is 
then provided so that incombustibles are removed as 
ash. All will operate at the rated output of from 
8 to 12 hours without attention, and some for longer 


periods. Efficiencies under test bench conditions lie 
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between 75 per cent. and 80 per cent. and field tests 
show that this can be maintained in actual practice. 
Fuel consumption: A 50,000 B.Th.U’s per hour rated 
boiler serving 50 gallons hot water storage and 
175 sq. ft. radiation surface will require 6 tons per 
annum for a 50-week hot water and 30-week heating 
season. A 150,000 B.Th.U’s per hour rated boiler 
serving a 75-gallon hot water storage and 750 sq. ft. 
radiation surface will require 14 tons per annum for a 
50-week hot water and 30-week heating season. 





Larger boilers 

Boilers exceeding about 150,000 B.Th.U’s per hour are 
normally placed in a boiler house. The price per unit 
of rated capacity tends to decrease, but it must be 
remembered that the boiler house costs must be added. 
Hand fired boilers can be operated at test bench 
efficiencies of from 70 per cent. to 75 per cent., but in 
practice 60 per cent. may be near the maximum and 
much lower figures can occur. There is no real dif- 
ficulty in efficient firing but proper training of the 
stoker is essential and, unfortunately, the view that any 
fool can throw fuel on a boiler is still too common. 
All that is necessary is regular attention to details and 
care to anticipate changes in load, but constant super- 
vision to ensure the maintenance of the standard is 
essential. Labour requirements are usually considered 
to be a part-time man for ratings up to 1,000,000 
B.Th.U’s per hour, but much depends upon the service 
required. If the boiler is required to give full service 
throughout the 24 hours a shift system will be needed, 
but for most office and flat blocks banking overnight 
is possible. 

Normally it is better to split the larger loads among 
three boilers so that a reasonable service can be given 
from two should there be a breakdown. A single large 
boiler can cause a good deal of worry as it reaches the 
end of its useful life. If two boilers are the limit set 
by cost or space, it may be expected that each will 
have a margin of 25 per cent., so that in the event of 
breakdown not more than 0-625 of full load will be 
available. 


1. Cast-iron sectional boilers, This is the commonest 
type used in this country for medium-sized installa- 
tions (see Fig. 6). In many cases they are also used 
to provide hot water services through an indirect 
cylinder, although where the hot water demand is small 
compared to the space heating demand this will mean 
running the boiler at low rates and poor efficiencies 
during the summer season. It is doubtful if the saving 
in space and capital cost makes up for the lack of 
efficiency during partial use and in these cases separate 
boilers are preferable. It is also probable that peak 
hot water demand will at times coincide with peak 
heating demand. This is often the case in the early 
evening in the more expensive urban flat blocks and on 
Monday mornings in working-class flats. 

Cast-iron sectional boilers may be used with pressures 
up to 90 ft. head of water; are relatively cheap to buy 
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and, being sectional, can be built up or replaced in 
boiler houses where access for a one-piece boiler is 
too restricted. They have a recognized life of about 
20 years provided they are not over-forced in use. 
Sizes range up to 3,000,000 B.Th.U’s per hour and 
operational thermal efficiencies from 50 per cent. to 
60 per cent. depending upon firing control. Consump- 
tions, as is generally the case with hand firing, vary too 
much to give any useful guidance. 
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Fig. 6. Left, cross section and, right, part long section 
through a cast iron sectional boiler. 


2. Automatic boilers with continuous fuelling. 


Since the war there have been developed a number of 
boilers designed to give completely automatic service 
for as long as the fuel store is kept supplied. They have 
automatic fuel feeds and ash removal and the rate of 
combustion is controlled thermostatically, generally by 
control of the forced draught although controls on the 
flue dampers may be used. Fuel feed arrangements 
can be varied, but generally there is an elevator from 
the main fuel intake and store to a hopper above the 
boiler. This hopper is arranged so that as it empties 
the change in weight starts and when full stops the 
primary feed elevator. This obviates continuous 
operation of the feed mechanism and ensures complete 
flexibility depending only upon the rate of combustion 
A similar elevator is arranged for de-ashing. The 
design of the elevators has been greatly improved 
and there is no risk of jamming and relatively little 
abrasion. The general layout of the fuel feeds and 
section of a twin grate boiler for sizes exceeding 
500,000 B.Th.U’s per hour are shown in Fig. 7. 

The clinker is pushed out of the fire zone, crushed and 
automatically removed. The grates are de-clinkered 
alternately by time-controlled rams, which function in 
accordance with the rate of combustion. At full com- 
bustion rates the rams come into action every 15 
minutes on one grate or the other. Crushed clinker is 
automatically removed by conveyor. This intermittent 
running of motors makes for efficiency, but inevitably 
conveyors and crushers cannot be absolutely silent 
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and where the background noise level is low—as in flats 
at night—some precautions to reduce sound trans- 
mission are desirable, but for factories and installations 
with a high noise level this is not needed. The boilers 
can, of course, be used with manual hopper feed and 
ash removal. A thermostatically-controlled fan 
delivers primary air and a controlled amount of 
secondary air heated to 275/300° F. is injected above 
the fire bed to ensure complete combustion and uni- 
form heat transfer in the tube banks. Very high 
efficiencies are obtained and the boilers can be run 
without labour apart from inspection once a week, flue 
cleaning once in three months, and a quarterly check 
on the control mechanism. The resulting heating costs 
are as low as is now possible with any fuel or system 
of combustion. The building owner need not supply 
any labour whatever for stoking, fuel supply or ash 
removal, all being eliminated or undertaken by out- 
side contractors. 


Mechanical firing equipment 

Most existing types of boiler between 400,000 and 
2,500,000 B.Th.U’s per hour rating, and particularly 
the many hand fired cast-iron sectional types, can be 
converted to mechanical firing, generally with improve- 
ments in efficiency of up to 15 per cent. and greatly 
reduced labour requirements. The most common 
mechanical-firing conversion system is known as a 
“pre-burner unit” and consists of a water-cooled 
combustion chamber with gravity feed from a hopper 
above, which is placed in front of the existing boiler. 
Fuel feed is through a thermostatically-controlled fan. 
The hot gases pass through the existing boiler and 
together with the additional heating surface of the 
pre-burner unit, give an increased heat output from the 
combined unit. Arrangements can be made by means 
of time switching to cut in the fan at regular intervals 
so as to maintain combustion during banking periods 
Or in warm weather. The thermostats may be linked 
to outdoor weather compensator mechanism to give 
very accurate temperature control and high utilization 
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efficiencies. The clinker forms into a solid pad and can 
be removed with little trouble or dust. Labour is 
limited to hopper filling and clinker removal twice a 
day (see Fig. 8). 

Such burners may be used for working pressures com- 
parable to those of cast-iron sectional boilers and for 
steam raising up to about 30 lb. per sq. in. High 
efficiencies are usual, provided the boiler is suitable, 
and figures of 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. are quoted. 
The space requirements are not great and most makes 
are easily accommodated in the space necessary for 
hand firing. The height is generally less than that of 
most sectional boilers, but it is necessary to watch the 
space available for hopper filling, which can be a 
difficulty in a cramped boiler house. 

An alternative type of pre-burner unit for use with 
most types of existing boiler is the “ down-jet ” burner. 
In this the fuel is also fed by gravity from a hopper to 
the water-jacketed combustion chamber. Combustion 
is promoted and the rate of burning controlled by a 
high pressure air jet directed downwards to the fuel 


Fic. 8. Pre-burner unit attached to 


an existing hand fired boiler. 
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bed. The air penetrates the fuel for some four or 
five inches and combustion takes place at that level 
rather than on the surface which acts as a pre-heater. 
High combustion temperatures ensure clinkering of the 
ash which can be removed in solid lumps two or three 
times a day. Combustion is good and efficiencies of 
75 per cent. to 80 per cent. are similar to other pre- 
burner units (see Fig. 9). 


Fig. 9. Section through the combustion chamber of a down 
jet pre-burner unit. 


Central Heating by Gas 


Gas-fired boilers are available with output ratings up 
to 6,000,000 B.Th.U’s per hour. While the direct cost 
of the gas consumed is greater than the cost of a 
similar amount of heat derived from coke or other 
solid fuel, there are certain great advantages which 
make discrepancies in price of less importance. 
Space requirements: No space is needed for fuel 
storage or ash pending removal and no costs for ash 
handling. 

Cleanliness : There is absolutely no dust in stoking or 
de-ashing and no smoke or flue dust. For this reason 
they are particularly convenient for installation in 
kitchens and the habitable areas of houses. 

Silence: The plant has no moving parts and the 
smaller boilers are absolutely silent. Larger boilers 
generally have a slight flame noise but this does not 
transmit along heating pipes. 

Smell : The smell of fuel oils can be very penetrating; 
gas properly installed is free of smell. 

Safety: A properly installed gas-fired boiler of 
approved pattern is virtually foolproof. 

Control: The entire operation can be automatically 
controlled so that inspection is unnecessary more 
often than once or twice in a heating season. All 
forms of thermostatic control can be fitted so that 
flexibility is greater and response more rapid than 
with any other central boiler system. 

Position: The boiler can be placed on a roof top or 
in any other position since there is no storage or 
ashing to consider. This is of great value on urban 
sites where ground floor and basement space is ex- 
ceptionally valuable. 

Reliability : The consumer is assured of a continuous 
fuel service without risk of delivery failures. 

One particular use for which gas central heating is 
pre-eminent is for lock-up shops, factories and offices 
where heating is not in use at nights or week-ends 
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and where no porter labour has to be employed. The 
insurance companies appreciate the fact that no one 
has access to the premises except in the business 
hours, the manager alone holds all keys and there is 
no fire (or smoking) in the premises at week-ends. At 
the same time, the boilers can be started automatically 
in time to give satisfactory comfort conditions on 
Monday morning. 

These indirect advantages are sufficient to permit a 
steady increase in the number of installations, In one 
Gas Board area alone about 900 new gas central- 
heating boilers are installed every year. Efficiencies 
are high, of the order of 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
and space requirements per unit of heat output slightly 
less than for solid or liquid fuel-fired boilers and 
there are no fuel storage space requirements. 


TYPES OF GAS-FIRED BOILER 
AVAILABLE 

1. Cast-lron Sectional. The commonest type now in 
use is the sectional cast-iron which simplifies erection 
in confined spaces and allows a single section to be 
replaced should that be necessary at any time. Ratings 
from 30,000 to 1,500,000 B.Th.U’s per hour are avail- 
able (see Fig. 12). 

2. Welded Steel. As with other types of steel boiler, 
the life is usually greater than cast-iron and a measure 
of repair by welding is sometimes possible. They are 
normally fabricated and delivered in one piece and 
this can cause difficulty with the larger sizes on a 
restricted site. The design generally allows of easy 
flue cleaning and there is exceptional freedom in 
positioning the necessary tappings and fittings. Ratings 
up to 600,000 B.Th.U’s per hour are made. 

3. Tubular Boilers. For the larger installation up to 
6,000,000 B.Th.U’s per hour multi-tube boilers are 
made for gas firing, in both vertical and horizontal 
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Fig. 10 (above) View of the large gcs-fired boilers in the Royal Festival Hall. 
Fig. 11 (left). Gas-fired boilers installed in the roof of Albion House, Neu 
Oxford Street, in space otherwise of lcw rental value. 

Fig. 12. Perspective sketch (below left) and section (below right) of a medium- 


sized cast iron sectional gas-fired boiler. 
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Fig. 13. Large gas-fired heating boiler fitted in triplicate in 
Simpsons (Piccadilly) Ltd. to provide continuity of heating 


servic during uny necessary shut down periods. 


Fig. 14. Full automatic control and iime switching gear 


for a large gas-fired plant. 
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designs, which enable them to be fitted into sites 
that are restricted for space and height. 


Control equipment for gas-fired boilers 

Control equipment is of three types: 

1. Clock controls, with one or a series of start and 
stop points so that the boiler may be started up for a 
pre-heating period before the staff arrive for early 
duty and be automatically shut down before the 
premises close, and over the week-end. Over-riding 
thermostats can cut the boiler in to prevent too low 
radiator temperatures and frost trouble in cold or 
prolonged shut down periods, a difficulty likely to 
occur over the Christmas holiday period. 

2. The usual thermostats controlling flow tempera- 
tures, room temperatures and, if required, co-ordi- 
nated to an indoor/outdoor controller give very 
accurate and rapid temperature control. 

3. The necessary safety devices, notably a flame 
safety device to cut off gas supplies should the pilot 
jet be extinguished, low-water controls and over- 
heating controls. Latterly electrical ignition arrange- 
ments have become available. 

Further details of control gear are given in Code 
of Practice 332:303, Installation of Gas-Fired Boilers 
for Central Heating by Hot Water. 


Accessibility and appearance 

Most small domestic gas boilers are designed to per- 
mit cleaning and maintenance with little dismantling 
and interruption of service. Models are made having 
sheet-metal casings to simplify external cleaning and 
to fit in with present-day kitchen equipment. Coloured 
finishes are usually available. 


Flues 

The thermal efficiency of gas boilers is high so that 
the residual heat in the flue gas is small and there is, 
therefore, a risk of condensation in the flue if it is 
exposed or of considerable length. It is, therefore, 
essential to consider this before the boiler is in- 
stalled. Further details will be given in a further 
Supplement on flues for gas appliances. See also the 
Code of Practice CP. 331:104, Flues for Gas Appli- 


ances. 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 


Full thermostatic control is now considered essential 
on any central heating system whether fired by coke, 
gas or any other fuel; and its addition to existing plants 
can lead to considerable economies and great improve- 
ments in the heating service obtained. At the same time, 
it is worth mention that where an existing installation 
has been badly run in the past, and particularly when 
it has been badly hand fired, the results of adding 
thermostatic control may in fact lead to greater fuel 
consumption simply because a full and continuous 
heating service at the originally calculated temperatures 
may be made available for the first time. Fuel savings 
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of 15 per cent. are generally expected where the instal- 
lation has previously been run by hand control and has 
given room temperatures up to the design requirements. 
Other advantages occurring may be: 

1. Reduced clinkering troubles. 

2. Saving in labour costs of continuous attention to 
boilers. 

3. Avoidance of damage to boilers, due to over-heating. 
4. Improved comfort conditions. 

5. Longer life of boiler. 

The positioning of the thermostats is of great impor- 
tance. It is usual to place the master thermostat in a 
key room representative, so far as possible, of all the 
rooms on the heating system. This thermostat controls 
boiler water temperature of hand fired boilers, generally 
by a motorized damper on the primary air feed and on 
the flue outlet. For automatic units the control is 
generally by on/off switch to the fan motor and, where 
required, to the stoker motor. 

Individual room or group thermostats may be placed 
throughout the building to control by motorized valve 
the flow of warmed water to the radiators in that room. 
The thermostat is usually placed at head height on an 
outside wall or wherever temperature variations may 
be expected as, for instance, near large windows or by 
shop or loading bay doors. The more thermostats in 
use the more accurate the temperature control will be. 
but there is a risk of waste of heat if the occupants of 
individual rooms leave too many windows open. For 
this reason it is always necessary to take into account 
the effect of an individual “fresh air fiend” who 
throws open windows and doors and prefers to sit in 
an icy draught. The more carefully designed the in- 
stallation the worse the effect of such misuse on fuel 
consumptions. 


In many schemes it is considered wise to link the key 
room thermostat with an inside/outside thermostat 
suitably placed outside the building. This reflects 
changes in the external temperature before it can cause 
a rise or fall indoors and leads to some saving in fuel 
and less fluctuation in indoor temperatures. The out- 
side thermostat is less likely to be tampered with than 
an indoor fitting. 


Room thermostats usually have some locking device 
to prevent unauthorized alteration. Despite this it is 
remarkable how often they are found to have been 
tampered with. In larger buildings it seems necessary 
to organize routine checks on all thermostats if there is 
to be a good standard of fuel consumption control. 

It is impossible to give figures of fuel or cash savings 
arising from tthe introduction of full automatic controls 
because of the wide variations in conditions and in the 
state of the installation before controls are added. 
Neither is there a method of evaluating the efficiency 
of the manual control over which the improvement is 
to be calculated. During the war the Ministry of Fuel 
considered that the addition of a full set of automatic 
controls would be expected to save about 15 per cent. 
of the previous fuel consumption, give a better service 
and pay for itself in three years. 





Appendix 1. Note on warm 
air systems 


In this country virtually all space heating 
for domestic and office premises has been 
by means of individual appliances in each 
room or by piped hot water with radiators 
in the rooms. In America it has been much 
more common to distribute heat from a 
central source by means of warm air circu- 
lated by gravity or fans. The earliest types 
were little more than a furnace in the cellar 
with a hot air outlet in the hall floor above 
it. Since the war great improvements have 
been made in the heating unit and distribu- 
tion arrangements, and when full house 
heating is required the system can give very 
efficient results. Compared to a conventional 
hot water radiator system it is probably 
lower in both capital and running cost. But 
unless the layout is considered very care- 
fully when the building is in the design stage 
the system can become very costly and diffi- 
cult to arrange. In effect the building has to 
become part of the heating system, which 
is no longer something added to a com- 
pleted structure. 


Layout 

Several types of layout have been in use in 
America and have been considered experi- 
mentally here. There are, of course, climatic 
differences; generally the minimum temper- 
atures here are not so low as in America, 
humidity is higher and there is greater and 
more frequent variation in temperature. 
There is less demand here for very high 
indoor temperatures and fuel costs are 
relatively much higher. Perhaps because of 
the extreme cold in America few families 
are prepared to forego continuous heating. 
Bearing these points in mind, it is con- 
sidered that for this country the best layout 
will be to have duct outlets grouped in the 
centre of the house with low level discharge 
with downward directed louvres (see Figs. 15, 
16). 

Where the plan can be arranged suitably, 
warm air is discharged at low level directly 
from the appliance to the dining space and 
by floor ducts to the living space and hall 
stairway. Air for the bedrooms is taken 
from the top of the appliance by insulated 
ducts in the floor thickness. Duct runs are 
short, and the discharge being directed to- 
wards the windows and outer walls, there is 
no cold down draught to cause discomfort. 
If the inner skin of the outer wall is built in 
insulating blocks, the wall surface temper- 
ature should be within 1° to 3° F. of the air 
temperature, which reduces the discomfort 
of heat loss from the occupants to cold 
walls. Return air is taken back at high level 
from ceiling registers near the outer walls. 
This system is normally used for higher: 
income group housing. It can be modified. 
largely by saving in the amount of ducting, 
to suit some classes of local authority 
housing for units between 750 and 1,000 
sq. ft. Schemes carried out for the LCC 
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Fig. 15. Sectional diagram (above) and plans 
below 


warm air heating, with warm air dis- 


illustrating the American system of 


charging from the outer walls. 

















Ground floor plan 


illustrate the application to some of their 
flatted dwellings (see Fig. 17). 

The scheme provides full heating to the 
living room and background heat to bed- 
and bathrooms. These can be conveniently 
topped up with a small gas fire. 


Advantages claimed 

Considerable advantages are claimed for the 
use of forced warm air heat distribution 
systems : 

(a) Reasonably uniform temperature distri- 
bution. It is possible to eliminate the ex- 
cessive vertical temperature gradients associ- 
ated with convection heating. Temperature 
gradients—in excess of 6° F.—appear un- 
likely and even better results are claimed. It 
is generally held that complaints of ‘ hot 
heads and cold feet’ do not arise until the 
temperature gradient exceeds about 10° F. 
Variations of temperature on any one hori- 
zontal plane seem not to exceed 1° to 2° F. 
in any room. It is not difficult to adjust 
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Fig. 16. Sectional diagram (above) and plans 
below) illustrating the system of warm aun 
heaiing usually advocated in England, with 


warm air discharging from the inner walls. 
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temperatures as between one room and 
another. 

(b) Flexibility. There is great flexibility and 
control is easy. As an illustration, a house 
of 1,500 sq. ft. floor area, built to Egerton 
standards, can be raised in temperature at 
the rate of 8 to 10 degrees per hour. In 
normal use the living rooms are maintained 
at 65° to 67° F. and the thermostat set at 
the minimum for over-night running. By 
the morning the temperature of the living 
room will have fallen to 57° F. A temper- 
ature of 60° F. can be regained in, say, 20 
minutes, which is probably sufficient for 
morning use. 

(c) Stuffiness. This feeling can arise with 
convection heating where high vertical 
temperature gradients exist, where there is 
lack of air movement and where the ventila- 
tion rate is inadequate. This system greatly 
reduces the likelihood of stuffiness. The 
ducted warm air which enters at velocities 
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rapidly mixed and gives the required sense 
of freshness. In hot weather it is, of course, 
possible to circulate unheated air through 
the rooms or, by a special arrangement of 
ducts and dampers, to circulate cool -ex- 
ternal night air through the house and so 
the temperature of the structure 
during any very hot periods. 

(d) Cleanliness. There is little risk of dis- 
coloration decorations the warm 
air is discharged downwards at low level at 
sufficient velocity. 

(e) Space economy. Space requirements are 
not large and there is great freedom of plan- 
ning. When required, the whole of the 
house can be adequately warmed and so can 
be used in its entirety. 

(f) Smokeless. Fuelled by gas or coke the 
appliance does not produce any smoke. 

(g) If the air pressure in the room is main- 
tained fractionally above that outside, there 
can be no draught through cracks round 
windows and doors and ‘used’ air is 
steadily eliminated so that a build up of 
smells due to re-circulation of air is impos- 
sible. 

(h) Hot water. The provision of domestic 
hot water is generally combined in the one 
unit. 

A criticism of the system is that there is no 
radiant heat factor and many people feel 


reduce 


of since 


the need for this in English climatic con- 
ditions. Gas fires will provide this and also 
be useful for occasional and _ between 


season use. They should preferably be fitted 
to pre-cast block or tubular flues. 

When fitted to 9 in. 9 in. flues it is fre- 
quently necessary to consider restricting the 
flue area to ensure that the ventilation rate 
is not excessive. 


Fig. 17. Plans showing an application of 
warm air heating to local authority housing. 
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the fan motor. Should heat be re- 
quired in any room, the temperature can 
be quickly controlled by closing the warm 


air Outlet register. 


The hot water storage cylinder is sup- 
ported freely in the hot air (plenum) 
chamber and is heated by the air and by 
radiant heat the 
Flue low 


less 


furnace 
and an 
efficiency of 80 per cent. is obtained. 


solid fuel the furnace has a simple 
riddling and dumping grate which must be 
de-ashed once and re-fuelled, when used 
with coke, from two to four times a day, 
If the chimney is arranged vertically above 
the unit, no sweeping is 
fly ash is 


from surface, 


losses are very overall 


For 


necessary as only 


carried through the heat ex- 


Fig. 20. Cutaway axonometric of gas fired air heater designed for heating adjoining rooms. 
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flue Appliances available for warm air systems 
For fully ducted systems, appliances are 
$0 the made in ratings between 35,000 and 
{irst 50,000 B.Th.U’s per hour, suitable for the 
floor provision of full comfort conditions in 
houses built to Egerton standards and 
— between 1,500 and 2.000 sq. ft. total floor 
exchanger area (see Figs. 18, 19). 
This will provide either space or water 
heating, or both. The unit is built into an 
hot water | | # insulated recess and contains a solid fuel 
cylinder : 1 
20S 2ee0,,) down-draught type furnace and heat ex- 
33 changer or a gas unit, a motorized fan and 
a hot water storage cylinder with a gas 
circulator for summer use. Space and 
fan water heating components are fully thermo- 
y statically controlled and the heat output is 
controlled by a room thermostat coupled to 
warm air outlet 
to ground floor 
flue 
heat 
exchanger 
insulation J 
thermostat — 
thermostat 
damper 
primary air ——— 
secondary ceiling level! ———____—__— 
down draught oir 
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underqrate 
cir 
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Fig. 19. 


fired version. 
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and this falls back into the firebox, 
For gas, the unit is fully automatic and 
similarly arranged. The gas heater is of the 
chimney furnace type consisting of a gas 
burner chamber, a single tubular heat ex- 
and an _ integral down-draught 


change 





changer 





divet Additionally, there is a thermo- 
static device which closes the gas valve 


should the pilot be extinguished. The gas 
unit, of course, requires no labour for fire- 


per day of hot water at 140°F. The fur- 
nace is also of the down-draught type and 
will provide space and water heating and 
cooking with a thermal efficiency of 74 pei 
cent. to 80 per cent. (see Fig. 20), 

[he following table gives the approximate 
annual fuel consumptions for whole house 
combined heating in houses of 
1,000 to 1,500 sa, ft. floor area constructed 
and ventilated to Egerton standards, 


schemes 


Fuel consumption for ducted warm air systems 
Solid-fuel unit Gas unit Oil unit 
Floor area Therms 
of hou SF... Gas, (space- and water- Oil, Electricity, 
sg. ft tons therms* heating) gallons kWh* 
1000 4 90* 850 600 2000 
1500 54 100* 1050 850 2250 


* Summer water-heating 


lighting and attention and gives very rapid 
initial heating up and great flexibility. The 
output rating is between 40,000 and 45,000 


B.Th.U’s per hour with an_ operating 
efficiency of 75 per cent. 

Appliances for partially and  non-ducted 
systems 

Smaller but similar appliances are avail- 
able for duties ranging from 15,000 to 


25,000 B.Th.U’s per hour with 50-gallons 


Appendix 2. Design data 


The following notes and data have been 
selected from a number of up-to-date 
sources. It is thought that they may be of 


help to architects and builders in the design 
of small schemes and in the checking of 
schemes prepared by contractors and others. 
Obviously they cannot pretend to be com- 
plete and to cover every fact likely to be 
needed. 


Though this supplement is ostensibly 
concerned with domestic heating only, the 
opportunity has been taken to include data 
relevant to other classes of building. The 
teason for this is that since (with few 
exceptions) the same range of equipment is 
used for non-domestic as for domestic 
buildings, it has been thought unnecessary 
to publish a separate supplement on non- 
domestic heating; and it was judged that 
this was the most suitable place to provide 
the small amount of additional data which 
the architect will need. A complete bibli- 
ography will be given in a future issue. For 
further and more detailed information 
reference should be made to A Guide to 
Current Practice issued by the Institute of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 49 


[hese consumptions will maintain the whole 
house at 55° to 60°F. at all times. The 
living spaces at 67°F. for 8 hours a day 
and the bedrooms at 65°F. for 4 hours a 
day, and provide 50 gallons of hot water 
at 140°F. at the tap. These represent a 
very good standard of heating service, far 
better than is normally enjoyed by 
occupiers of houses of this size. If a lower 
standard is desired, the appliance is suf- 
ficiently flexible to provide it at a corres- 
ponding reduction in the fuel consumption. 


Cadogan Gardens, London, S.W.1, or to 
Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings, 


Faber & Kell, published by the Archi- 
tectural Press, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate. 
Westminster, $.W.1. 
Comfort conditions 
The provision in any room of an_ air 


temperature of 65°F. or a little over will 
not of itself ensure good comfort conditions 
although in the past this has been generally 
accepted as the design basis. Other factors 
than air temperature are concerned and must 
be considered. 

Ventilation: for many years it has been 
held that to ensure adequate freedom from 
noticeable body odours in winter a minimum 
of 600 cu. ft. per hour per occupant is 
necessary and this was accepted by the 
Egerton Committee with the suggestion that 
it should be increased to 1,000 cu. ft. per 
hour per person for kitchens. Much higher 
figures are desirable for summer conditions. 
Such winter rates are easily attained where 
heating is by open fire or a gas fire with 
flue. The following Building Research 
Station figures give a measure of the flue 
effect : 
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9 9 flue, unrestricted, with coal fire—4-5 air changes 
per hour 
9 9 flue, unrestricted, no heat 


1-7 air changes per hour 


9 9 flue, restricted, with gas fire alight—-3-1 air changes 


per hour. 


Slow combustion stove, closed but with fire—O-7 air 
changes per hour. 
At the Abbots Langley experiment it was 


found that for reasonably exposed houses 


the 
8.5 m.p.h. 


average external wind speed wis 
With such air speeds and with 
bedrooms having windows and doors shut, 
almost all had 
600 cu. ft. per person per hour so long as 
the had 
permanent ventilation such 
louvre to the landing space or from a con- 
vection duct from the heater below. With 


air speeds less than 8.5 m.p.h. or with no 


ventilation rates exceeding 


bedrooms some provision for 


as a flue or a 


form of permanent ventilation duct, rooms 
will fall below the Egerton standard, 

In other experiments in flat blocks, where 
no permanent ventilation ducts 


were pro- 


vided, the necessary air changes were rarely 
reached with windows closed, and in many 
cases there was only half the necessary ait 
change. 
Warmth for 


adequate comfort conditions it is necessary 


equivalent temperature: 
to take into account radiation from and to 
the body, air temperature, and air 
ment. These three factors can be measured 
by the eupatheoscope and the resultant 
figure is known as the Equivalent Tempera- 
ture. The eupatheoscope is, in effect, an 
instrument designed to react to its thermal 
environment in way 
human body and to record those reactions 
in a unit of temperature. A 
definition is an_ instrument 
measure and record a quantity representative 
of the physiological sensation induced by a 


move- 


the same as does the 


more correct 


designed to 


thermal environment whether cool or warm. 


It is essentially a black-painted hollow 
copper cylinder internally heated so that 
its surface temperature is about 75°F. The 


rate of heat loss from the surface depends 
on the environment in which the instrument 
is placed and this loss depends upon air 
temperature, air movement and the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding surfaces. The heat 
automatically balanced by _ the 
internal heat input to the eupatheoscope and 
it is upon this heat input that the reading 
of the eupatheoscope depends. 


loss is 


This read- 
ing is indicated or recorded on a specially 
calibrated scale which gives the Equivalent 
Temperature of the environment. 

The Egerton Report accepts the use of 
the term Equivalent Temperature and the 
figures for space heating are given as degrees 
of Equivalent Temperature. While the 
report finalizes on an Equivalent Tempera- 
ture of 65°F. for living rooms it does in 
fact discuss a range of from 62° to 68°F. 
Naturally, persons sitting motionless and 
resting will prefer temperatures nearer 68°F. 


Air temperatures required to produce a 
given Equivalent Temperature will vary 


iccording to the type of heating. With con- 
vection heating and cold walls a higher air 
temperature will be required than with high 
temperature radiant heating. 

Heat distribution: for comfort there must 
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be good distribution of heat throughout the 
room, both vertically and horizontally. The 


Egerton Committee suggest that the air 
temperature at head level must never be 


more than 5°F. above that at floor level. It 
has been found that where hot water radi- 
ators are to be used, long low units or better 
still, skirting board types, will give better 
heat distribution. With low level radiant 
heat distribution as from a gas or electric 
fire used as supplementary heating, the un- 
satisfactory effect of a high vertical tempera- 
ture gradient is minimized. 
Wall temperatures: if the surface tempera- 
ture of the walls or other structural parts ts 
materially below the air temperature, heat 
will be radiated from the occupants’ bodies 
to those surfaces and there will be a feeling 
of chill. No surface should be more than 
3°F. below the air temperature of the room. 
Walls built to Egerton standards of insula- 
tion, having transmittance or * U ” values of 
not more than 0-15 B.Th.O’s per sq. ft./h 
F. will, in cold weather, have an internal 


surface temperature of about 3°F. below 
the internal air temperature when that is 
at 68°F. With uninsulated walls having 


*U” values of, say, 0-4 the internal surface 
temperature may well be 9°F. the 
internal air temperature. Again, a source 
of radiant heat tends to offset the effect of 
cold walls. 
Convection 


below 


heating: based on 
convection heating, particularly ducted and 
fan assisted systems, are always more com- 
fortable if the heated supplied in 
large volume at low velocity and as near 
room 
with the need to avoid 
draughts. The incoming be 
directed downwards in overcome 
the natural tendency for the warmer air to 


systems 


air is 


temperature as possible, consistent 


sensations of coo] 
air should 


order to 


rise and so create excess vertical tempera- 
ture gradients. 

Ceiling heaters: such heaters are 
radiant in character and, if the 
head is warmed by excessive radiant heat, 
there is a feeling of discomfort. The extent 
of the discomfort depends on the height of 
the room and the 
the radiant source. There is unlikely to be 
trouble where the height of the radiant 
source exceeds 12 ft. or where it is slightly 
lower and is not the sole source of heat in 
the room. 


panel 
necessarily 


surface temperature of 


Ceiling heating in low ceilinged 
rooms requires great judgment if it is to 
be successful. 
Calculations can be made, based on 
height, surface temperature and length and 
breadth of the panel. For rough working 
it is, perhaps, ‘sufficient say that for 
installations of less than 12 ft. in height the 
surface temperature of the ceiling heating 
panel must not exceed 100°F. and this must 
be progressively decreased as the height 
decreases to a maximum of 82°F. at 8 ft. 
Fuller details of the requirements are given 
in the published of research by 
A. F. Chrenko—Ceiling Heatine and Com- 
fort, Journal of IHVE 1955. 

Floor heating: embedded panel heating in 
the floor has certain advantages, notably 
that there is no possibility of convection 


to 


results 


staining of decorations, and there is virtually 
no vertical temperature gradient in the room. 
There is still a good deal of controversy 
here but it is probable that the maximum 
surface temperature lies between 75°F. and 
TI°F. 
feelings of discomfort. 

Horizontal heat distribution: so far as 
possible the heat should be equally 
distributed throughout the room. The fault 
of bad horizontal distribution is illustrated 
by the open fire. The extreme example of 
this is the case quoted by Fishenden thirty 
years ago when in a test room heated by 
an open fire in cold weather only 7 per cent. 
of the total floor area was in the comfort 


Higher temperatures may give rise to 


zone. 
Radiant heat: it is now generally recog- 
nized that a source of high temperature 


radiant heat is associated with optimum 
comfort conditions although the proportion, 
placing or temperature is not so fully agreed. 
One advantage is the great flexibility of any 
system of radiant heat compared to any 
form of convection heating. Again, in any 
group of room there will be 
individual variations in metabolic rate and 
with a of radiant heat personal 
adjustment of comfort level is easy. With 
convection heating, conditions are virtually 
uniform and personal adjustment is more 
difficult. Again, a person entering a room 
feeling cold will be able to warm up more 
quickly from a high temperature source than 
from air heated to about 65°F. Perhaps, 
above all, the advantages are related to 
the public association of radiant heat with 
comfort. There is no doubt that the great 
majority ask for some radiant source and 
there is no sound reason why it should not 
be provided. 
convective a 


persons in a 


source 


Where the heating is wholly 
significantly higher air tem- 
perature is necessary than where there is a 
measure of radiant heating. This, of course, 
is taken into account where the tempera- 
tures are defined in degrees * equivalent.” 
Heating standards—temperatures and air 
changes 

The Report suggested and the 
Codes of Practice confirm a series of .tem- 
peratures suitable for all types of domestic 
rooms. 


Egerton 


Temperatures F Air changes 


Living rooms 65 I—I4 
Bedrooms 50 55 2 

Kitchen 60 1—14 
Passages 40°—45 omens 
Somewhat lower temperatures are now 
being suggested as a means of reducing 


capital and running costs. Sir Alfred Egerton 
has pointed out, however, in his paper to the 
Institute of Fuel, May, 1956, that such low 
figures, while may be justified on 
grounds of economy will produce a poorer 
standard of comfort and may give rise to 
condensation troubles and the damp cloth- 
ing inevitably caused thereby. 

The desirable design temperatures for 
other classes of building have been less 
thoroughly worked over and never author- 
itatively checked and stated for a great 
many uses. The following figures represent 
current good practice: The “air changes 
are those which must be taken into account 


they 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for heating calculations. Higher figures 
occur in summer and may be necessar 
when calculating ventilating and du 
capacities. 
General building types: 
Temperatures Air 
Offices used for sedentary work 65 2 
Office storage rooms, occupied 60 
Office storage rooms, unoccupied 50 
Libraries: 
Reading rooms 65 14—2 
Stocks and stores 50 1 
Art galleries and museums 60 l 
Hotels: 
Public rooms and sitting rooms 65 2 
Bedrooms 60 1—t} 
Lavatories and bathrooms 60 1—2 
Bars 60 2 
Dining rooms 65 2 
Shops 60 1—2 
Shop fitting rooms 70 1 
Shop stores 50 L 
Hospitals: 
General wards 65 3 
Recovery rooms 70 2 
Dormitories, bedridden 55 2 
Dormitories, ambulant 65 2 
Day and dining rooms 65 2 
Staff bedrooms 50 14—2 
Operating theatres 80 — 
X-ray rooms 70 
Bathrooms 65 2 
Laboratories, general room 60°—65 a 
Swimming baths and plunge 
baths 70° 14 
Warehouses: 
Stores 50° $—1 
Packing spaces 55 1—2 
Schools: the temperatures which are re- 


quired to be attained in the various rooms 
in schools are laid down in Statutory In- 
strument, 1954, No. 473, The Standards for 
School Premises Regulations. 
follows: 


They are as 


Temperatures fir 

F. nange 
Convalescent sitting rooms 65° 3 
Medical-inspection rooms 65 3 
Changing rooms, bathrooms 
and shower rooms 65 3 
Teaching rooms 62 2 
Nursery playrooms 62 
Common rooms 62 2 
Staff rooms 62 2 
Sanatoria and sickrooms 58 3 
Assembly halls 57 14 
Dining rooms 57 2 
Cloakrooms 55 2 
Corridors 55 2 
Gymnasia 55 14 
Dormitories 52 2 
Factories: the heating and ventilation of 


factories is controlled by the Factories Act, 
1937, which, however, only lays down the 
broadest outlines, requiring 
ing and ventilation. 

variations where dirty, 
processes 


adequate heat- 
also wide 
and 
on. Consultations 
with the Factory Inspectorate and the Fac- 
tory Department of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service are essentia!. Broadly, 
it appears that rooms shall be heated as 
follows: 


There are 


hazardous hot 


are carried 


Light sedentary work 65° F. 
Light work 60° F. 
Heavy work 55°F 


Lower air temperatures will be allowed 


where there is suitable radiant heating. 
Ventilation rates will vary widely, but for 
clean processes there 


where is no 


process 
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heat, it is safe to consider for preliminary 
calculations between 14-2 air changes per 
hour. 


Heat losses 

In calculating the sizes of boilers and of 
the amount of fuel needed to obtain the 
required comfort conditions it is necessary 
to calculate the heat required to make good 
losses through the structure of the building 
and to warm the air required for ventilation. 
It has been customary in this country to 
calculate all heat losses on the basis of an 
external air temperature of 30°F. This is 
adequate for normal purposes. Where the 
building to be heated is situated in an excep- 
tionally cold—or warm—district, it is possi- 
ble to obtain from the Meteorological Office 
some guidance as to the expected range of 
temperatures and the probability of very low 
temperatures occurring at the particular site. 
Based on this knowledge a more accurate 
calculation of heat loss is possible. Further 
and more accurate information on external 
design temperatures given in 
Meteorological Data and Design Tempera- 
tures by H. C. Jamieson in the Journal of 
the Institute of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, 1954—-22—465. 

The orientation and, therefore, the degree 
of exposure of any building must vary and 
with it the heat losses; allowances for this 
should be made. Sea coast exposures and 
the end blocks in built up areas will require 
more heat than the central blocks in a 
closely built up area. As guidance, for 
North and East exposures add 10 per cent. 
to window and wall co-efficients; for excep- 
tionally exposed buildings add 15 per cent. 
to window and wall co-efficients. Alterna- 
tively, transmittance tables are available 
based on three exposures—sheltered, normal 
and severe—and for walls based on orienta- 
tions (South), (West, South-west and South- 
east), (North-west), (North, North-east and 
East). Similarly, the height of the build- 
ing will affect the exposure, particularly in 
partially built up The following 
table suggests the allowances usually made 


on this score. 


is also 


areas. 


4th floor add 10° to total B.Th.U’s required 


Sth * by 9» -— 99 
6th ~ 20% re os o 
7th o 25% ro ” os 
It is usual to make allowances for room 


heights since the occupant is only interested 
in the lower 6-feet, while the warmth tends 
to This effect, of course, depends 
largely on the method of heating and is not 
important in warm air heating systems since 
the air currents ensure the required adequate 
minimum temperatures. 


rise. 


For heights from 12— 
required. 


15 ft. add 10°, to total B.Th.U’s 


For heights from 16—24 ft. add 15° to total B.Th.U’s 
required. 
For heights from 25—30 ft. add 20°% to total B.Th.U’s 


required. 

For heights from 3 
required. 

For heights over 
required. 


36 ft. add 25°, to total B.Th.U’s 


36 ft. add 33°% 


to total B.Th.U’s 


aie 


Allowances for incidental heat sources 

It may be necessary to make an allow- 
ance heat derived from casual heat 
sources. These allowances can only be con- 
sidered when calculating fuel requirements: 
the heating plant must be capable of main- 
taining the design temperature when the 
building is unoccupied. 

Human occupants: it is quite possible for 
the occupants to produce all, or most, of 
the heat required to warm a fully occupied 
building. An insulated office block with 
one worker to every 20 sq. ft. will obtain 
from the occupants three-quarters of the 
total heat required to maintain an internal 


for 


temperature of 65°F. when it is 30°F. 
outside. 
The heat radiated by human beings can 


be calculated on the following basis: 


At rest 300 B.Th.U’s per hour per adult 
Walking 500 -_ _ 
Light manual work 600 - = 

Heavy manual work 800 9 ” 


Machinery: the whole heat equivalent of 
the electrical energy consumed by motors in 
a building will ultimately affect the warmth 
of the air. Normally this is of no import- 
ance except in factories, but with the recent 
great increase in mechanization of 
and some shop premises it is of increasingly 
wide importance. The heat output may be 
calculated at 2,544 B.Th.U’s per horse 
power actually in use. (Not the rated horse 
power or the connected load.) In machine 
rooms in some offices this is sufficient to 
make cooling or extra ventilation essential 
in summer. 

Light: heat derived from light sources 
(electric or gas) is considerable and may be 
embarrassing in show rooms, exhibitions and 
window displays. The heat produced may 
in the case of electricity be calculated as for 
motors on the actual load in use—one kilo 
watt hour producing 3,415 B.Th.U’s. 
lighting produces 


offices 


Gas 
greater heat and for cer- 


Therma’ Transmittance Tables: “‘ U” Values 
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tain purposes advantage can be taken of 
this heat. For example for induced ventila- 
tion or as part of the heating arrangement 
when every possible cost economy is essen- 
tial. Pensioners will often appreciate this 
source of warmth in small houses provided 
for the elderly. A building lighted by in- 
candescent gas burners at as low an 
intensity as 2-5 foot candles per sq. ft. will 
obtain virtually all its winter heat require- 
ments from the lighting. 


B.Th.U’s 
per lumen 


B.Th.U's 
per ft. candle 
Electric lamps, gas filled 


Smaller sizes 0-4 2-4 
Larger sizes 0-3 1-8 
Gas,incandescent 

Single mantle 2-9 17-4 
Mantle cluster 2-2 13-2 
High pressure mantle 1-4 8-4 


Sun heat: temperature gains due to winter 
sun are, in England, so fickle that they are 
not normally calculated. They must, how- 
ever, be taken into account when calculating 
air conditioning and cooling plants for 
summer Where a building has large 
windows facing south and is not unduly 
exposed winds it may well be worth 
separating the flow and return services to 
these rooms and separately controlling them 
by an inside/outside thermostat. Fuel 
savings can, in a bright, cold period, be 
worth while. 


use. 


to 


Heat losses through structural elements 
“U” values 

“U” = co-efficient of transmission 1n 
B.Th.U’s per sq. ft. per degree difference of 
temperature between the two faces per hour. 
Heat loss by transmission is calculated by 
multiplying the area of the surface (wall, 
window and so on) in sq. ft. by the factor 
*“U” and by the number of degrees 
fahrenheit difference between the inside and 
outside temperatures. 


Thickness 








44 in 9 in. 134 in, 18 in. 

Solid brick, unplastered 0-53 0-35 0-28 0-23 
Solid brick, plastered inside 0-44 0-33 0-25 0-22 
Solid brick, butting agains ‘soil - 0-11 0-07 0-06 
Solid brick, lined 14 in. cork and plastered 0-14 0-13 0-12 0-11 
Solid brick, lined 2 in. cork and plastered 0-12 0-11 0-10 0-09 
Solid brick, and 4 in. stone facing, plastered 0-42 0-28 0-24 0-20 
Solid brick and 8 in. stone facing, plastered 0-33 0-22 0-21 0-18 
Cavity, unventilated 44-in. brick; 2-in. cavity; 44-in. brick (plastered ) 0-29 
Cavity, ventilated, 44-in. brick; 2-in. cavity; 44-in. brick (plastered) 0-33 
Cavity, unventilated , 44-in. brick; 2-in. cavity; 9-in. brick (plastered) 0-25 
Cavity, ventilated, 44-in. brick ; 2-in. cavity; 9-in. brick (plastered) 0-28 
Cavity, unventilated, 44-in. brick; 2-in. cavity; 4-in. breeze (plastered ) 0-24 

Thickness 

2 in. 3 in. 4in. 6 in. 8 in. 10 in. 12 in. 16 in. 18 in 
Solid concrete 0-86 0-77 0-66 0-58 0-51 0-46 0-41 0-34 0-21 
Solid concrete with }-in. plaster 0-77 0-69 0-60 0-52 *47 0-43 0-39 0-32 0-30 
Concrete cavity block — —- _ 0-45 0-38 0-33 0-29 — 
Concrete cavity block with 4-in. 
plaster -- — — 0-41 0-35 0-31 0-27 _— a 
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Breeze concrete 44 in. thick: 0-55 


(Thickness) 4 in. 6 in. 8 in. 12 in. 

Hollow clay tile, rendered 
outside, plastered inside 0-40 0-30 0-27 0-19 
4-in. stud partition, lathed and plastered both sides: 0-34 
i-in. weatherboarding, 4-in. studding, lathed and 
plastered: 0-44 
Wood (average values): 

4 in } in 1 in I4in. 2 in. 2$in. 3 in. 

0-52 0-44 0-41 0-32 O-25 0-23 0-20 
Sundry walls 
Corrugated iron on studding, unlined: 1-50 
Corrugated asbestos cement sheets on studding: 1-40 
Doors 
Single wood doors: 0-50 
Single wood doors, upper half glazed: 0-75 
Fi. Ors 
Ground. 
Ventilated, joisted floors, 1-in. boards, air bricks on one 


side only: 0-30 


Ventilated, joisted floors, 1-in. boards, air bricks on 
two or more sides: 0-25 
Ventilated, joisted floors, l-in. boards, and parquet 


lino or rubber, air bricks on one side only: 0-40 
Ventilated, boards and parquet, 
lino or rubber, air bricks on two or more sides: 0-35 


joisted floors, 1-in. 


(Thickness) 4 in. Sin. 6in. 8 in. 
*Solid concrete floors on 
earth 0-18 O-17 O-16 0-15 
*Solid concrete floors on 
earth with l-in. terrazzo 
or granolithic 0-17 0-16 O-IS 0-14 
Solid concrete floors on 
earth with screed and 
wood block - — 0-10 ~ 
Note.—Recent work by Billington has shown that 


these figures are very approximate and that attention 


must be given to the area and degree of edge insulation * 


Intermediate: 


Heat flow Heat flow 


down up 
Wood joist, boarded and plastered 0-22 0-29 
6-in. concrete; 2-in. screed 0-40 0-50 
6-in. concrete; 2-in. screed; and 
l-in. wood flooring 0-29 0-33 
Hollow tile, 6 in. plastered under 0-33 0-40 
Hollow tile, 8 in. plastered under 0-30 0-35 
Hollow tile, 10 in. plastered under 0-27 0-32 
Hollow tile, 6-in. wood flooring 0-25 0-29 
Hollow tile, 8-in. wood flooring 0-23 0-26 
Hollow tile, 10-in. wood flooring 0-21 0-24 
Roofs: 
Flat: 
Asphalt on 6-in. concrete, plastered 0-55 


Asphalt on 6-in. concrete, I-in. cork plastered 0-21 
Asphalt on 6-in. concrete, 2-in. cork plastered 0-12 
Asphalt on 6-in. hollow tile, plastered 0- 
Asphalt on 6-in. hollow tile, l-in. cork, plastered 0-19 
Asphalt on 6-in. hollow tile, 2-in. cork, plastered 0-12 
Asphalt, with l-in. cork and 1}-in. boards on 


joists, plastered 0-16 
Lead, zinc or copper on 1-in. boards, joists and 
plaster ceiling 0-26 


Pitched: 

Corrugated asbestos 1- 
Corrugated asbestos on 4-in. boards 0-50 
Corrugated iron i 

Corrugated iron on felt and 1-in. boards 0 
Tiles on boards and felt 0- 
Tiles on battens 1-50 
Tiles on battens and felted 0 
Plaster ceiling, with roof space over, under tiles 


and battens 0-56 
Plaster ceiling with roof space over, slated, 

boarded and felted ‘: 0-30 
Roof lights—single glass 1-20 
Roof lights with lay light below 0-60 


Windows: 

Single windows in wood frames, Georgian panes 0-9 
Single windows in metal frames, Georgian panes 1-2 
Double glazing in wood, Georgian pane sizes 0-65 
Double glazing in metal, Georgian pane sizes 0-9 
In practice it has long been customary to take all single 
glazing at 1-0 and double glazing at 0-5. 

Air leakage is of considerable importance. 


Heat losses from air change 

For the purposes of calculation 
specific heat of air is taken 
B.Th.U’s/cu. ft./ °F. 

Air changes: the number of air changes 
required for various buildings is given on 
page 618. At the same time, the actual and 
unintended air changes due to leakage may 
exceed the requirements and it is desirable 
to check the possible losses in case extra 
heat is required to overcome this wastage. 


the 
0-02 


as 


Infiltrations of air through 9-in. brickwork 


Wind speed, m.p.h. passes, cu. ft. 


5 1-75 
10 4-2 
15 7:8 
20 93.2 
25 18-6 
30 22-9 


If the wall is plastered infiltration may be 
improved to about a 1/100th part of these 
figures. Plastering can, therefore, have a 
greater effect on heat losses in this way than 
would be expected the 
“UU” value obtained. Excess 
should be prevented. 

The effect of cracks in 
roof structure is 


additional 
infiltrations 


from 


joinery and in 
important. As a 
measure of this the following figures give 
the number of cu. ft. per lineal foot per 
hour for a crack of only 1/16th in. width. 
The advantage of weather stripping is 
obvious with gaps of 4 in. under doors. 


also 


Wind speed, m.p.h. Passes, cu. ft. 


5 20 
10 45 
15 70 
20 96 
25 125 
30 154 


Calculation of heat losses 
To calculate heat losses for any building 
or room of a building: 


Appendix 3. Notes on the layout 
of central heating schemes for 
small houses. 


It is not possible to give any useful notes 
on the layout of central heating schemes 
generally but for smaller houses there is 
now a greater measure of standardization 
and the following diagrams of typical lay- 
outs may be of help in the drawing office 
when fitting pipework into the building or 
during discussions between architects, 
builders and fitters. 

1. Open fire grate with back boiler used 
(Fig. 21) in the more usual arrangement for 





losses 


1. Calculate transmission multiply 
the area of the surface (wall, window, roof, 
etc.) in sq. ft. by the “U” value for that 
form of structure and multiply the figure 
obtained by the difference in temperature 


between the two sides of the structural unit 
under consideration. The sum of the losses 
| through each part of the structure will be 
the total heat transmission losses. 

2. Calculate heat requirements for the 
necessary air changes: multiply the total 
cube of the room or building by the number 
of air changes per hour and again by 0-02, 
the specific heat of air. 

3. Make the adjustments for 
exposure, height, unintentional air change 
and so on. 

The result will be the total number of 
B.Th.U’s required for that room or build- 
ing and the ‘sum of all the separate parts 
will give the boiler requirements. 

To calculate the heating surface required 
in each room divide the total heat loss for 
that room by the heat emission per sq. ft. 


necessary 


for the selected heating medium. 
For general calculations an emission figure 
of 150 B.Th.U’s per sq. ft. is often taken. 


Approximate calculations 

For very rough calculations and as a 
means of checking other calculations: 

For a room or building heated to 60° F, 
inside when outside is at 30° F., allow 
1 sq. ft. of radiating surface for each of the 
following: 


144 sq. ft. of 9-in. brickwork, exposed and unplastered 
15 sq. ft. of 9-in. brickwork, plastered inside 

22 sq. ft. of I1-in. sealed cavity wall, plastered inside 

| 5sq. ft. single glass 

| 10 sq. ft. double glass 





20 sq. ft. ground floor concrete and wood block 

33 sq. ft. lath and plaster ceiling, boarded roof tiled 

250 cu. ft. for one air change per hour 

| 125 cu. ft. for two air changes per hour 

| Add 10% for exposed situation. Reckon 150 B.Th.U’s 
| per sq. ft. 
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Feed and exp. tank 





feed and 
vent pipe ~ 





Convected warm air 
inlet to room 


Fig. 22 (above). Pipe layout showing the 
provision of additional space heating from an | 
open fire with back boiler. Fig. 23 (below). 
Pipe layout of a combined hot water supply! | 
ipace heating system using an open fire with | 


alarge surface area back boiler. | 


Cold water feed 


Cold water storage tank 
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\Circuit pipe 
a Valve 
/ 


“ Hot water to fittings 


hot water supply only; (Fig. 22) arranged to 
provide further space heating by means of 
radiators in the same or an adjoining room 
or hall and staircase and, (Fig. 23), arranged 
to provide both space heating and hot water. 
Only the largest sizes of back boiler are 
capable of this combined duty. 

2. The simplest domestic boiler layout— 
(Fig. 24), arranged to give domestic hot 
water supplies and bathroom towel rail only. 
Note the towel rail should always be on the 
hot water circuit as it is required all the year 


through. In Fig. 25 the small boiler is 
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Fig. 24. Pipe layout for a hot water supply and bathroom towel rail only. 
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Fig. 25. Pipe layout of an indirect system providing both hot water and 


space heating. 


used with an indirect cylinder to provide 
both hot water and space heating. 
3. In the smaller combined space and water 


heating units the radiators can sometimes | 


draw too much of the available heat at the 


Fig. 26. Pipe layout of a small combined hot 
water supply/space heating system showing 
the use of a thermostatically controlled check 
valve to ensure that the radiators only take hot 
water when the hot water supply is satisfied. 
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expense of the hot water. This can easily 
be overcome by fitting a thermostatically 
controlled check valve in the circuit, the 
valve being set for a predetermined temper- 
ature ratio between hot water and radiators. 
Fig, 26 shows diagrammatically the normal 
position of the thermostatic control and 
Fig. 27 gives a detail of the valve construc- 
tion. 


Fig. 


shown in Fig. 26. 


27. Check valve used in the layou 


eflow 


' 


I B.S.P. taper — 


metalic bellows __ 
connecting rod - 


butterfly valve 











pivot 


4 
screwed and soldered joint 
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Appendix 4. Unit Heaters for overhead use 


For a number of types of building, par- 
ticularly factories and exhibition halls, 
central heating is difficult to arrange and 
suspended unit heaters are convenient and 
efficient. They are available either as con- 
vection heaters with a fan built in or as 
radiant heaters. 
Convection types. For 
large volume buildings unit heaters are 
normal practice, in many cases consisting 
of a steam or, less often, a water-heated 
finned or car-type radiator fixed well above 
head height and equipped with an electri- 
cally-operated fan and louvres to direct 
the air flow downward where required. 
However. they are slow to heat up the 
surfaces of walls, floors and fittings and so 
long as such surfaces are more than some 
3° to 5°F. below the air temperature there 
can be a feeling of chill due to the radia- 
tion of bodily heat to the colder surfaces. 
Gas-heated unit heaters which operate 
without hot water or steam supply are 
available in two types: 

1. Indirect, having a flue to carry off pro- 
ducts of combustion. Heat input ratings 
from 66,000 to 375,000 B.Th.Us per hour 
are available with overall efficiencies of 


the heating of 


70 to 75 per cent. (see Fig. 28). 





Fig. 28. An indirect unit heater. 


2. Direct or flueless heaters in 


which the 
products of combustion are circulated to- 


gether with the heated air. Ratings are 
approximately 100,000 B.Th.Us per hour 
at 90 per cent efficiency. 

Radiant types. For intermittently used 


buildings where the structure is of high 
thermal capacity it is necessarily expensive 
and often uneconomic to heat the whole of 
Fig. 29. Radiant type wall -and ceiling 
mounted heater. 








full central 
even with con- 


the air and the structure by 
heating installations, or 
vector units alone. The most commonly 
occurring examples are churches and 
assembly halls and some school buildings. 





| Fig. 30. Ceiling type radiant heater giving 





* black ”’ radiant heat. This is particularly 
useful for halls where the room has to be 
blacked out for film or slide projection. 


A good measure of comfort can be obtained 
at far lower initial and running costs by 
radiant heating so long as the heaters can 
be placed so as to give direct heat to the 
occupiers without risk of shadowing by 
columns and structural details. Though 
radiant heaters tend to offset the effect of 
cold walls, greater comfort can be obtained 
if the walls are covered with curtains or 
low thermal capacity panelling to reduce 
body radiation to the structure. Optimum 
conditions can be fairly quickly obtained 
so that there is no need for the same 
period of pre-heating which is required 
with traditional central heating systems 
based on convection. Radiant heaters 
have, perhaps. their best application when 


used in conjunction with a central or 
mainly convective system. The quickly 
available radiant heat together with the 


direct air heating produces a high standard 
of comfort with reasonable economy. 

In the case of churches the massive con- 
struction of the building and its very inter- 
mittent use present particular problems in 
regard to the use of flueless heating, when 
ventilation rates are low. When flueless 
heating is considered it is essential that the 
ventilation should be adequate (say, 14 
changes per hour). It should be remembered 
that the rate of ventilation in churches is 
frequently less than 1 air change per hour, 
and in some churches may be as low as 
+ an air change per hour. If condensation 
occurs, damage to organ and church fit- 
ments can take place. The complete heat- 
ing of a church by unflued overhead heaters 
should not generally be considered. Their 
use should preferably be confined to zonal 
heating or as a supplement to a flued system 
providing the basic background warmth. A 
full technical review of the heating of 
churches has been published (The Heating 
of Churches, published for the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, The 





Builder, February, 1955). One of the advan- 
tages of radiant heating in churches is the 
fairly quick establishment of comfort and 
reasonably low capital cost and economy in 
running cost. 

An example is given of radiant heaters fitted 
into the ceiling of a church and venting into 
the roof space. The ceiling itself is formed 
of insulating board on a light frame, which 
also carries the heaters. Ventilation of the 
heaters is by louvres at both ends of the 
roof. Automatic ignition is arranged by 
electric circuit since pilot jets would consume 
an appreciable amount over the week and 
could, perhaps, be extinguished. The instal- 
lation cost was some £312 compared to an 
estimate of £1,000 for gas fired central 
heating, while running costs for the whole 
of Sunday and one mid-week service was at 
the rate of £1 3s. 2d. a week compared to 
an estimate of £4 6s. 7d. a week for gas 
central heating run for only 12 hours on 
Sunday, which might not have given very 
good comfort conditions in the early part of 
the day. 

Suspended or wall-mounted units. are avail- 
able with heat inputs from 7,500 to 75,000 
B.Th.Us per hour. The calculation of 
requirements is not on the usual basis used 
for convection heating and is governed 
chiefly by considerations of coverage. 

Heat distribution diagrams are available 
from which the radiant heat intensities and 
pattern can be found at floor level accord- 
ing to the mounting height of the heater. 
In multi-heater installations the heat distri- 
bution patterns of the individual heaters 
will overlap and the siting of appliances is 
arranged so as to give an intensity of the 
order of 15-20 B.Th.Us per sq. ft. at floor 
level in the zones being heated. 


Overhead radiant heaters 


Types Input rates, 


B.Th.U. hr 


Wall Fixing Type 


High temperature (incandescent panel) 12,500-50,000 


Low temperature (black panel) 11,000 
Suspended Type 

High temperature (incandescent panel in 

vertical or inclined plane) 7,500- 30,000 
High temperature (incandescent panel in 

horizontal plane) 12,000—75 ,000 
Low temperature (black bowl type) 15,000- 16,000 





Fig. 31. Sectional diagram showing the 
application of gas-fired Unit heaters to a 
church. It will be noticed that the heaters 
themselves are in the roof space with separate 


ventilation. 
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THE ELEMENTAL BILL 


Earlier this month the RICS committee on elemental bills issued a report which concluded against the elemental bill of 


quantities but displayed a serious lack of evidence from those with practical experience of it, and—more significantly— 


announced that the committee was to remain in being. On Wednesday last week the committee held a public discussion of 


the elemental bill of quantities (to be reported in a later issue of the JOURNAL). 


To prepare readers to form their own 


view, we commissioned two teams of architects, quantity surveyors and builders—“ for ”’ and “‘ against’ the elemental 


bill of quantities—to express their opinions. 


for elemental bills 


AN ARCHITECT 


The Bill of Quantities in its present form is time 
honoured and is designed primarily as a means of 
obtaining competitive tenders. For this particular 
purpose the bill as we know it is satisfactory, but my 
reason for writing in favour of the elemental bill is 
not merely because I am against one type of bill and 
for another; like most subjects they are hard to ex- 
press in terms only of black and white. 

Conditions of practice have changed so drastically 
since the conception of the bill in its present form 
that it is not unnatural that some quantity surveyors 


and architects have been tempted to explore different 


forms of bills and, in fact, have challenged the con- | 


ventional relationship of the two professions. 

The wider range of clients the architect serves today, 
the shortage of time and money, and in fact a growing 
social conscience among the profession make value 
for money not just a slogan to be bandied about. To 
achieve progressively greater value for money the 
architect must have a more detailed, accurate and 
analytical knowledge of how the money is spent on 


jobs and what given sums of money will buy. Too | 


often adjustments of expenditure are made by 
superficial adjustments to design while the absence of 
techniques for fundamental analysis of costs leaves 
unquestioned other aspects of design which may be 
inefficient in terms of value for money. As the practice 
of cost analysis of past jobs and cost planning of 
future jobs gains ground—and it would be of in- 
estimable value if a standard basis for this work 


could be agreed by the professions concerned—an | 


architect would be able to make comparative assess- 


ments of jobs in terms of money that will be of real | 
service to him in future projects. It is generally | 
agreed that to equip the architect in this way the cost | 
information must be given to him in terms of the | 


elements in which he designs. In my opinion this 


quantity surveyor service should be a normal part of | 


the design process and thus the elemental bill natur- 
ally follows. 


From my experience of the use of elemental bills of | 
quantities in practice, I am convinced that during the | 
design stage they offer a superior source for reference | 
and analysis than the conventional bill and that | 
during the contract their aid to programming of the | 
works and their convenience for reference for day- | 
to-day queries—particularly if they are indexed and | 


annotated—is readily acknowledged and appreciated 


t elemental bills 
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To allow freedom of comment, they all remain anonymous. 


AN ARCHITECT 


The architect’s problem is to translate the client’s 
requirements as rapidly as is possible into a finished 
building. The architect looks to his quantity surveyor 
to assist with that problem in each stage. 

The principal objections to the bill of quantities in its 
present form have been that it is complicated by an 
emphasis on details and “labours” in trades which 
are measured, and that current developments in tech- 
nique and materials have increased the proportion of 
the contract which must be included as P.C. Sums. 
The simplified bill agreed after the war for use in 
housing contracts was a step in the right direction 
which we had hoped to see continued. The use of the 
bill of quantities to analyse the cost of a building and 
to provide a basis of assessing the cost of new build- 
ings, has been practised since the bill was first intro- 
duced, and it has proved perfectly simple to break 
down the total cost of a building by trades, and use 
the cost per trade as the means of estimating for a 
new project. 

It is essential that the architect appreciates all his 
designs in terms of the trades of which they are com- 
posed so that he can appreciate the builder’s problem 
on site. Where analysis of elements is desired it can 
easily be carried out to suit a particular project and 
it is unlikely that analysis by any standard element 
will be better than by trade. 

The elemental bill dividing, as it does, the individual 
trades among the various building elements, is no 
advance for most type of building because by compli- 
cating the method of billing, it— 

Increases the time required 
quantities. 

Increases the size of the bill of quantities and thereby 
adds to the cost. 

Increases time for tendering and checking tender, as 
all the sections of each trade have to be drawn to- 
gether for the purposes of obtaining a price, and all 
sections must be checked to ensure that analogous 
rates apply to all sections of the building. 

In practice many trades of P.C. Sums are not readily 
divisible between elements, and variations in con- 
struction make direct comparison of the same 
element in different buildings impossible. 

In preparing an estimate for a new building, the most 
important factor is the intelligent interpretation of 
past knowledge in the light of the detailed require- 
ments of the new building. This is particularly 


to prepare a bill of 
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not only by the architect but by the builder, foreman 
and clerk of works. The billing of work by elements, 
in the terms in which an architect designs, prepares 
his drawings, and in terms in which the builder builds, 
helps to put the whole operation of designing and 
building in the same gear and is helpful for the pur- 
poses of planning and programming a contract on the 


lines outlined by the Building Research Station in | 


Building Digest, No. 91. Such means, in the opinion 


of the writer, offer most hope for the improvement in | 


the speed and efficiency of building. 


The successful use of the Elemental Bill depends just | 


as much as the conventional bill on complete and 


timely information being provided by the architect— | 
any form of organization will be destroyed by design- | 


ing during construction. I do not intend to suggest 
that the Elemental Bill will overcome all our diffi- 
culties and that it will not create others, but I do 
suggest that all the work the quantity surveyor puts 
into the bill could be of greater service to the archi- 


tect if alternative forms were explored provided, of | 
course, and this is important, the prime purpose of the | 


bill is not impaired. It is encouraging that there are 
some quantity surveyors and architects with open 
minds, who are prepared to experiment. As with all 
experiments success cannot be guaranteed, but pro- 


cedures may evolve which may have their effect on | 
contract procedure that will make it easier for builders, | 
architects and quantity surveyors each to play a con- | 


structive part during design and embark on jobs fully 
informed and prepared for them. 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


No great departure 

The elemental bill of quantities is a departure from 
conventional practice but not so great a departure as 
may first appear. For some time many trade bills have 


contained sections which cannot be classified as trades | 
(e.g., Substructure, Work in connection with Services, 


External Works) and the elemental bill may therefore 
be considered as a logical further extension of a well- 
established trend. 


Appeals to the advance guard 


The departure has been the result of the many changes | 


which are taking place in the building industry. 
Changes induced by the entry of industrial methods 
into a predominantly craft industry; by the insistent 
demands for more efficient, economical and speedier 
construction and by the call for closer integration of 
design, cost and construction. Individuals and organi- 
zations not subject to such influences will have no 
cause to alter their conventional procedures. Those 
who have already made contact and thus may be con- 


sidered as the. reconnaissance troops of the industry | 
are sympathetic to the elemental bill. They see in it | 


an attempt to tackle the problems which appear to be 


ahead and the promise of a contribution to greater | 


efficiency. 
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important in central areas where complications of 
adjoining buildings, rights of light, party walls, and 
old foundations, causes considerable variation in cost 
between similar buildings built in the same areas at 
the same time. 

Where different forms of construction are intended 
to be compared with each other, particularly on com- 
plicated buildings, it is frequently possible to get a 
check price on individual trades so that the unit rates 
used in building up the estimate are accurate at 
current prices for that particular class of work on that 
site. This means that check prices by association of 
trades is easier, than by association of some element 
which, in many cases, is not easily divided in the 
same way in different classes of construction. As far 
aS progressing work on site is concerned, there is a 
great advantage in knowing the quantity of each 
trade to be carried out in money, broken down into 
labour and materials, as it is frequently the quantity 
of some key trade in which either the labour is short 
or delivery of materials is long, that decides the main 
programme. Where the buildings to be compared are 
very similar buildings, mostly on clear sites, with 
similar functions, it is possible that an elemental bill 
of quantities can give a rapid appreciation of the 
comparative costs of buildings on different sites, 
especially where the analysis is being made by those 
unfamiliar with the peculiarities of individual sites 
or local conditions, But for the architect and quantity 
surveyor dealing with individual buildings for indi- 
vidual clients, such a yardstick is not helpful, and 
anything which tends— 

To delay the preparation of the bill. 

To delay the preparation of tenders. 

To increase the cost of the quantity surveying services, 
is unfortunate, especially at a time when many com- 
mercial clients have accepted the approximate bill, or 
even at times a schedule contract, as the most satis- 
factory way of getting their buildings rapidly. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that in 
most commercial and industrial work, it is essential 
to erect a building as rapidly as possible, both from 
the point of view of avoiding excessive loss of in- 
terest on sites, and getting production out of the 
buildings at the earliest possible date. The longer a 
project is delayed in starting, the more inevitable 
changes become, because industrial techniques or 
organization are changing constantly, and 12 months’ 
or more delay in starting a project may well mean 
a variation in the requirement, which will only serve 
to complicate what might at first sight appear to be 
a final plan. 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


Supporters of elemental bills claim that it is possible 
by their use to estimate more accurately the probable 
cost of a building in the planning stage because each 
material and labour is shown for each particular 
element of the building and not aggregated into a 
single item for the whole job as is normally done. 
This, of course, is perfectly true in theory but it 1s 
doubtful whether or not the theory is justified by the 
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Development by a team 

The initial idea could not have reached its present 
stage of development without the close co-operation 
of architect, quantity surveyor and builder. Such team- 


work acts as a reminder that the elemental bill does | 


not serve any one special interest. It is designed to 
satisfy the wider range of uses of the present day bill. 


Reasons for its introduction 

It was the method of cost analysis suggested in the 
MOE’s Building Bulletin on Cost Study which sug- 
gested the introduction of the elemental bill, as it 
provided a cost analysis more readily than the trade 
bill. But cost analysis was not the sole reason. 

For some time there has been a growing awareness 
that conventional billing was not entirely satisfactory. 
From time to time there has been criticism of the bill 
in the technical press (see article by the Guest Editors: 
AJ 20.10.55). Indeed, since the beginning of 1955 a 


committee of builders and quantity surveyors has | 


been examining the possibility of altering its format. 
The modern architect, faced with the problem of 
designing to a strict budget finds the bill a compli- 


cated and esoteric document which does not provide | 


him with the “ feed-back ” of cost information essen- 
tial for present day practice. 


Several types 

The elemental bill is simple and straightforward in 
principle. The items are grouped by elements of 
building, not by trades. There is room for a choice of 


elements and for varying definitions of each one. It is | 

— ° . | 
not surprising, therefore, that there is a variety of | 
elemental bills and the advantages and disadvantages | 


claimed for them in general may not apply equally to 
each type. 


Practical tests 


Although still in its novitiate, it has already been put | 
to several practical tests: in negotiated and competi- | 
tive tenders; for a variety of building types (e.g., | 
schools, houses, hostels) and for different construc- | 


tional methods (e.g., light steel frames, loadbearing 
brickwork, reinforced concrete frame). On such evi- 
dence it may be admitted that the elemental bill quali- 
fies for further consideration. 


Bigger bills 
The main criticism is that recurring items tend to 
increase the size of the bill. This criticism can be 


allowed but with important reservations. First, the | 


trade bill is not devoid of recurring items, secondly, 


the number of additional items occasioned solely by | 
elemental presentation will depend upon the number | 


and definition of the elements. Some bills which have 
been examined have shown that the increase is gener- 
ally about 2 
crease, so far revealed, is said to be 6 per cent. If the 
advantages claimed for elemental billing can be 
achieved, a 2 per cent. increase in size is not formid- 
able. 


No change in “ taking-off ” 
As far as the quantity surveyor is concerned, elemental 


per cent. The highest percentage in- | 
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actuality. For that to happen the contractor’s 
estimator pricing the bill must enter into the spirit of 
the thing and plan the running of the contract before 
he puts his tenders in, even though he may not get the 
job. He must know where his materials dump is going 
to be situated and decide the progressing of the job 
before he begins to price so that he knows, or can 
estimate, the time taken to move his materials for each 
part of the job and reflect that time in his cost. Now 
the usual time for tendering is three to four weeks and 
the marking up of the bills of quantities (normal style), 
getting them typed and out to the sub-contractors for 
tender is the first job to be done which, allowing for 
the normal routine work of any office is a matter of 
two days at least. Where an elemental bill is con- 
cerned, however, this process is going to take longer 
and use far more paper, as the various sub-contractors 
bills will be prepared from little items from a number 
of elements instead of being a straightforward extract. 
Some sub-contractors will co-operate and meticulously 
price each item, others however will just return a lump 
sum even as they do now and to satisfy the demands 
of the elemental bill and because there is seldom time 
to ask for a breakdown before submitting his tender 
the estimator will have to break down the lump sum 
price as he thinks fit, which is the first possible flaw. 
Supposing, however, that everything is done perfectly, 
will the contract be carried out without any variation? 
If it is, no One would be more gratified than the quan- 
tity surveyor, but if extra materials and labours are 
introduced into any element, pity the poor quantity 
surveyor. Contractors’ surveyors take, and rightly, 
advantage given them by the ordering of 
variations to increase the amount received for the job, 
and they have merely to show, for example, that there 
are different rates in the contract bill for similar sec- 
tions of timber in partition studding and in studding 
for outbuildings to be able to back up most plausibly 
a story that a similar section of timber ordered as a 
variation in some other element of the bill is worth an 
even greater figure than either of the other prices, 
although the quantity surveyor knows that the labour 
in all three items is identical and obviously the cost 
of the material is constant. 


every 


If the contract is carried out as planned, however, the 
architect and quantity surveyor are left with a bill split 
into the elements of the job and priced in great detail, 
a bill which will theoretically be of assistance to them 
for their next similar job. The operative word is, of 
Are any two jobs identical? Even if 
the plans are identical, are the sites even comparable, 


course, similar. 


that is, are all the main services within equal access?; 
are both sites equally accessible from the main roads 
and a railway station; is the sub soil identical and the 
availability of labour the same in both cases? The 
point is that the elemental bill is of no use whatever 
for the cost control of the building for which it is pre- 
pared but only for similar buildings which may be 
erected later, a fact which limits its usefulness, econo- 
mically, to possibly only school buildings and blocks 
of flats. 

My objection to the introduction of this type of bill is 
that it is unnecessary. If the quantity surveyor for the 
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billing need have little effect upon his customary 
procedures, although this again will depend upon the 
choice of elements. In the London or “ Group” 
method, dimensions can be “ taken-off ” in the normal 
way but in “abstracting” the items are arranged 
under element headings instead of trade headings. 
The writing of the bill, which follows, can be accom- 
plished without any change in the basic procedure. 


Billing direct 
In general, the elements are similar to the sections of 
a building in which a quantity surveyor “ takes-off ” 


his dimensions, Where the element and the section 


are substantially the same the elemental approach | 


allows the abstracts to be closed and the writing of 
the bills to start at an earlier stage than normal. It 
has also been claimed that this approach will allow 
the dimensions to be “ taken-off” and billed direct 
thus avoiding the clerical process of “ abstracting.” 


If the shortage of “ workers-up,” who perform this | 


work, 


should become more acute, this aspect of | 


elemental billing may appeal very strongly to quan- | 


tity surveyors. 


Interim valuations 


A further advantage, is the greater ease with which 


the quantity surveyor may be able to prepare interim 
valuations. With many buildings the sequence of 


erection does not allow trade to follow trade. Instead, | 


there is a complicated interaction of trades and 
specialists, As a result, much time can be spent ex- 
tracting the value of the appropriate items from dif- 
ferent sections of a bill. It is claimed, that with 


elemental billing the elements could be related to the | 


erection sequence and much time saved when prepar- 
ing a valuation. It has also been suggested that it 
would help to avoid the risk of under valuing. 


Worth encouraging 


‘ The elemental bill has been described as a tool for 


pre-planning. It is a tool which is still being forged, 
but sufficient work has already been done to show 
that it has substantial promise and that further exami- 
nation and testing of its possibilities should be en- 
couraged. 


A BUILDER 


In order to analyse the advantages of elemental bills 
of quantities from the contractors’ viewpoint, it is 
necessary to consider the uses to which he puts the 
bill, be it elemental or otherwise. Principally he uses 
it as a means of calculating and arriving at his tender, 
the preparation of interim valuations and for the site 
foreman in order to supplement the specification, if 
provided, and the drawings. 


Let us therefore examine these uses in relation to 


elemental bills. Before doing so it may be interesting 
to make brief comment on existing practice regarding 
the compilation of bills. Quantity surveyors and others | 
are in the throes of furious debate concerning the res- 
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job is capable he should be able to provide the archi- 
tect with all the detailed advice in cost that is required 
without having to prepare elemental bills for all jobs 
so that he can refer to them when a similar job turns 
up. They are more costly to prepare, to print and to 
price. The number of dimensions and draft bill sheets, 
on average, is increased by fifty per cent. when an 
elemental bill is required and it necessarily follows 
from that that more time is spent in measuring and 
working up the dimensions and in typing, reading over 
and pricing. They nullify the greater skill of the ex- 
perienced taker off and cause the estimators a great 
amount of duplication of effort. The printing will 
cost more as the charge is based on the amount done 
and if elemental bills are demanded by the architectural 
profession I feel that a rise in quantity surveyors’ fees 
must follow. Is it just that the client should be asked 
to pay more than he need for his bill of quantities 
simply because the elemental form may provide the 
architect with some information which may be useful 
Information incidentally 
which would always be given by the quantity surveyor 


to him at some later date? 


on request for no extra charge, e.g. which form of wall 
construction of two or three suggested methods would 
be cheaper? 

If deductions are drawn from a priced elemental bill 
by anyone other than an estimator or a quantity sur- 
veyor the chances are that the deductions will be 
faulty and it is more than likely that the various factors 
which influence the cost of a job, some of which are 
listed in the third paragraph above, will be overlooked; 
furthermore will the date of the pricing of the bill re- 
ferred to be remembered?—a vital point when costs 
change as they have done over the last few years. 
In conclusion, I would stress that the elemental bill was 
born in a Civil Service office, and its supporters, in the 
main, are either Civil Service or Local Government 
officers, people who do not have to show a profit on 
the time spent on the job. It certainly provides no- 
thing that the trained quantity surveyor cannot supply 
and it takes very much longer and far more money to 
do-the same job. Lastly, is not the quantity surveyor 
the best judge of how to do his own job? 


A BUILDER 


When considering a bill of quantities from a con- 
tractor’s point of view we should perhaps divide the 
question into three sections: 


Estimating 

In its present form a bill of quantities is relatively 
concise and separated into trades. Thus when tender- 
ing it is quite a simple and quick operation to “ mark- 
up” a price for typing, or copying in some way, 
for the purpose of obtaining quotations for sub- 
contractors. Obviously by virtue of trade sections this 
work is reduced to a minimum and, an important 
consideration, can mostly be done by clerical staff. 
However, if an elemental bill is used it must be con- 
verted into trade bills before enquiries are sent out— 
furthermore these bills would be much longer due to 
repetition. Pricing would take much longer as items 
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pective merits of billing by trades or elements, but is | 


the gap between the two schools of thought as wide as 
it might appear? It has been the practice for many 
years to introduce elements into the normal trade bill. 
Such items as substructures, outside works, drainage 
and builder’s work in connection with services spring 
readily to mind, and certain trades are elements in 
heating and _ hot 


themselves, i.e. plumber, 


engineer, and electrician. 


water | 
It is usually only in the | 


superstructure of a building that the trade method is | 


used. 

Estimating is the most vital operation in which the 
contractor uses his bill. In order to arrive at a really 
accurate tender the contractor must be left in no doubt 
about the exact meaning of each item and the part it 
plays in the building as a whole. In dividing the struc- 


ture into elements the estimator 


is better able to | 


visualize the exact circumstances and conditions under | 


which the items are to be executed. 
evitably contains a varying element of risk. In these 
days of fierce competition within the industry when the 


contractor’s estimator has to be able to calculate his 


Estimating in- | 


tender to a very fine degree, the reduction of this risk | 


is a major factor. The division into elements involves 


the disintegration of certain items into a number of | 


components, but an item often requires a different | 


rate depending upon the element to which it belongs, 
and the extra work for the contractor in the prepara- 
tion of his tender may well be justified. 

A well planned elemental bill follows the operational 
sequence of work. This helps both the contractor and 
quantity surveyor in the preparation of interim: valu- 
So often does one have to thumb through 
practically all the pages of a trade bill picking out 


ations. 


items piecemeal in order to arrive at the value of the 
work executed. When these items are billed element- 
ally and in operational sequence the surveyor can 
value the whole, or part, cost of the elements as an 
entity, and he will find when it comes to the final 
account that his task of arriving at the value of 
omissions is simplified. The cost conscious contractor 
also finds a more convenient basis for unit costing. 

One must not forget the use of the bill of quantities 


in relation to the site agent or foreman. In many 


cases the bill has to act as a specification on the site | 


and often foremen ask where certain items are 
measured in the bill and conversely to what operation 
billed items refer. 
an index which the foreman can easily locate. The 
perfect document from the foreman’s angle is the 
annotated elemental bill, for this combines the duties 
of both specification and bill, thus avoiding the neces- 
the two 
Programming, an essential function of 


sity of continual cross reference between 
documents. 
contracts management, is simplified as the labour and 
time content of stages is readily ascertained. 

To sum up, an intelligently planned elemental bill can 
be of much value to the contractor. One must not 
denigrate the existing form of trade bill for this is 
an admirable document, which has served the industry 
well, but a break away from its rigidity is a subject 
which should commend itself to all members of the 
building team. 


Their collection into elements forms | 


t elemental bills 


agains 
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would be repeated floor by floor. Consider the 
troubles if an estimator varied his prices—assessment 
of labour content trade by trade would be very 
difficult. 
rarely if ever be completely repetitive elementally. 


We must also realise that contracts would 


One would have to attempt to break down each job 
thus records would tend to be 
more voluminous than ever. 


to basic elements 


Surveying 

When placing bulk or “ warning” orders for mate- 
rials the present bill is an excellent guide. Likewise for 
the purpose of valuations, trade bills are most useful 
—because building generally proceeds progressively 
by trades. On the question of variations, one can 
foresee that final accounts would be hampered by 
changes of one element or by the introduction of a 
completely new one. How would an additional ele- 
ment be dealt with in the final account? 


Constructional staff 

Spare a thought for the agent—already adapting him- 
self to ever changing and techniques. 
With a new type of bill, both longer and more diffi- 


improving 


cult to follow—with separate bills prepared by the 
contractor for sub-contractors. It might take a long 
while to check whether a particular item is to be 
executed by the pavior, the plasterer or himself, 
because a sub-let trade might occur in several different 
elements. Here again we find we are unable to obtain 
an overall clear picture without resorting to trades. 

then, it would appear 
tractor’s side elemental bills would give his estimator 


To sum up from the con- 
more work and require longer periods for tendering 
they are short enough now!) and 
thereby increase the cost. Generally, it seems certain 
that the surveyor and agent would both have more 
work and thus need more time to solve their various 


(heaven knows 


problems, or alternatively, they will need more assis- 


tance. 
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BOOKS 


Architecture of the New 
Establishment 


English Country _Houses—Mid-Georgian. 
By Christopher Hussey. Country Life, 
6 gns. 


The publication of the middle instalment of 
Mr. Hussey’s Georgian three-decker marks 
a symptomatic juncture in the consolidation 
of an “establishment” in English Architec- 
tural taste—and the following attempt to 
unravel this ponderous judgment will have 
to serve as a review of a book that cannot 
otherwise be reviewed without vanishing 
into the ionosphere of art-historical niceties. 
Timothy Shy justly observed that the 
French had settled the problem of their 
historic homes by burning them to the 
ground in the interests of egalité and 
fraternité, but we English, with our taste 
for gradualness and mental cruelty have 
preferred to expropriate our ancient fiefs by 
inches. Although this process didn’t really 
Start until well after Lloyd George had initi- 
ated the Gradual Revolution, the existence 
of Country Life as the House Magazine of 
a cornered feudality dates back into the 
previous century, and signals the existence 
even then of the idea that the Country 
House Way of Life was worth conserving. 
In those days, of course, it was all gun- 
dogs, gardening and good works, but an 
occasional article did notice architecture. 
After 1918 all this began to alter; the 
social pressure on the Country House set 
began to increase, but at the same time the 
arrival on the architectural scene of anti- 
Ruskinian pleasure- principle —critics— 
notably Geoffrey Scott and the Williams- 
Ellis family—suddenly rendered the coun- 
try-houses of the eighteenth century OK in 
the eyes of literate Englishmen. The main in- 
tellectual monuments of the changed state of 
affairs are (apart from Sir Albert Richard- 
son): Rex Whistler’s Murals in the Tate tea- 
room, and Noel Coward's grisly ditty about 
the “Stately Homes of England,” which 
between them document both the palsifica- 
tion of taste and the cynicism with which it 
has been exploited ever since. But greater 
far than these is H. Avray Tipping’s English 
Homes, a splendid many-volumed thing 
published, need one add, by Country Life. 
It summarizes its milieu with horrible 
accuracy — woolly - minded, long - winded, 
dynastic, snobbish, garden-mad—but in pur- 
suit of long-standing dynasties and antique 
grants of arms it overspills the narrow taste 
of its time, and rummages through Jaco- 
bean, Tudorbethan and back into the mists 
of antiquity and illegitimacy. That was its 
classic virtue; Tipping, is catholic and all 
embracing, and his volumes come on and 
off the library shelves as busily today as 
they ever did. 

But, of course, they are no longer quite 
the thing. The Pevsner-Wittkower revolu- 
tion in historical method has made Tipping’s 
amateur-fusspot research techniques un- 
supportable to the boys who want the facts. 
And the buildings themselves have under- 
gone a change in value. To Tipping they 
were interesting because of the fabulous, 
rich, titled people who lived in them, which 
is why he called them English Homes, but 
to us nowadays with our Fabian anti- 
snobbery they have become jewels in the 
Nation’s treasury of the arts, inhabited not 
by people, but by Old Masters and Chip- 
pendale furniture 

For what the Playboy-Pansy period has 
done to us is to narrow the English vision 
of architectural good to the Eighteenth 
Century, and at the same time to render 
that century’s architecture absolutely and 





unquestionably good. The same citizen 
who sneers at Post Office Georgian will 
raise cain at any proposal to demolish the 
most gim-crack, rot-ridden heap that looks 
symmetrical in a good light and has sash 
windows and a cornice, to take down any 
Adamitic ceiling, however, dreary, to sell to 
America any Augustan portrait however 
dim. You may have noticed, too, the belief 
(widespread among landlords who are try- 
ing to unload uneconomic Georgian houses) 
that the sole function of the National Trust 
is to conserve uneconomic Georgian houses 
And you will notice, too, that Country 
Life’s overhaul and condensation of Tipping, 
which Mr. Hussey has admirably in hand, 
started with Early Georgian, and the first 
three volumes will cover the rather long 
century that runs from Colen Campbell to 
Decimus Burton, near enough. No bets are 
being laid, but it will probably be a very, 
very long time before any other volumes 
appear, once the Georgian trilogy is com- 
plete, and the six-guinea touches that crept 
slowly from cheque-books for Early, 
Middle and Late Georgian won't even stir 
for Early Stuart. 
Georgian, let’s face it, is the beau ideal of 
the New Establishment, the administrative 
ascendancy, the managerial Etonians, the 
Luckiest Jims. That Zephyr with the salami 
and vin rosé in the boot will nod to a halt 
in front of a portico attributed to Henry 
Holland, but that charabanc with the crate 
of Double Diamond, that Cadillac with the 
Coke, that Popular with an art-historian’s 
thermos of coffee, will shortly meet on the 
crunchy gravel of Montacute, Hardwick, 
Haddon, Cliveden or Longleat. For- as 
now seems to be usual—popular and 
Specialist tastes co-incide (Longleat has as 
much to offer the historical sleuth a's it has 
for the celebrity fancier) leaving the cul- 
tured establishment in a waste-land of pre- 
formed _preferences—-Georgian _ houses, 
Economist opinions, Design Centre furniture, 
New Statesman wines, Observer Jazz—and 
more Georgian Houses. 
Mr. Hussey’s book is too good for these 
people. It is a well-presented, well illustrated 
work by a thorough-paced historian, orderly 
and sound—apart from a tendency to play 
slightly fast and loose with the word 
Rococco, though this playful streak is one 
of the things that make it too good for 
the embalmed taste of the Establishment. 
It is a book to which all ‘serious students 
can be confidently directed—especially as 
its introduction has a useful section on fac- 
tory-made materials and components, that 
neatly undermines all that stuff about “ uni- 
versal good craftsmanship "—but what a 
pity it is that the author’s considerable and 
painstaking talents had to be deployed on 
canonising a dying taste, and not in illu- 
minating some of the murkier periods of 
the history of the English Home. 

REYNER BANHAM 





Ancient, Classical and 
Byzantine 


Simpson's History of Architectural Develop- 
ment. Vol I. Ancient and Classical Archi- 
tecture. Edited by Hugh Plommer. 
(Longmans Green & Co. Ltd. 35s.) 
Byzantine Architecture and Decoration. J. 
Arnott Hamilton. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 
42s.) 

As a student one knows two kinds of book 
about the history of architecture in general: 
the Banister Fletcher or catalogue kind, and 
the Simpson’s or narrative kind. Of the two 
architypes, Simpson’s first appeared in three 
volumes in 1905, and cannot any more be 
regarded as a wholly reliable and all- 
inclusive guide. Now the original publishers 
have decided to issue a wholly new edition. 
in five volumes. The book will still be limited 
to Europe and the eastern Mediterranean 








cutting out India, the Far East and the 
Americas—which is a lot—in the interest, 
presumably, of making the development 
a continuous narrative. The first section, 
dealing with ancient architecture until the 
end of the western Roman empire has been 
considerably re-written and expanded by 
Hugh Plommer, an archaeologist and a 
classical scholar. 

“The buildings of savages” Mr. Plommer 
ominously begins “ considered on their own 
merits have no place in this book.” O Vico, 
Frazer, Freud and Jung, when is a savage a 
savage ? The answer to such a question 
would seem self-evident to Mr. Plommer, 
since he does not bother to ask it. The whole 
history of architecture, according to him— 
or so it seemed to one reader could be 
reduced to a progression towards and a 
regression from the perfection of Roman 
classical work. Such an attitude enforces 
limitations, of course, especially as Mr. 
Plommer considers all building in aesthetic 
terms almost exclusively. For this, if one 
is to judge by the appearance of his book: 
the nasty drawings (even when they are 
copied from the old edition, they have been 
made gross, and to lose their old-world 
charm) the fuzzy photographs and rather 
wretched layout, he is conspicuously _ill- 
qualified. The mean references to modern 
architecture, the acrimonious and patron- 
izing tone in which authorities are referred 
to—Wittkower, Pevsner and Le Corbusier 
are trounced incidentally—and the in- 
elegance and pedantry of the prose make the 
text very distasteful reading. But then, how- 
ever pedantic, no-one not even Mr. Plommer 
is infallible: where, for instance, could he 
have got the notion of an octagonal town in 
Vitruvius from ? He certainlv did not get it 
from Vitruvius’ own text. Or what is one 
to do with the marble fragments of the 
Frieze from the Mausolenm of Halicar- 
nassus. if the Frieze—as Mr. Plommer implies 
—is an invention of Professor Dinsmoor's. 
And so on. 

For a substantial, five-volume history of 
architecture this is a most inauspicious 
opening. Scissors-and-paste history 1s all 
very well in a way, even without too much 
paste; but this book is not learned, good- 
looking, readable or orderly enough to 
qualify for a low place in that category 
even. 
After Mr. Plommer’s book it is a relief to 
turn to Dr. Hamilton’s wholly convincing 
book about Byzantine architecture. Not 
that—as Henry James said of another one— 
this book is written at all. But it is never 
unacceptable, even at its most pedestrian. 
One is always sure, too, that Dr. Hamilton 
knows what he is talking about although 
he may sometimes seem a little fanciful, 
as in his discussion of the relation between 
Byzantine theology and the physical shape 
of the church. Where one is not able to 
follow him fully for want of information, 
one feels sure that this information would 
have been forthcoming, if only there had 
been the space. I am not at all sure that 
the book would not have been better for 
more discussion of this kind at the expense 
of the purely descriptive passages. But in 
any case one is extremely grateful for Dr. 
Hamilton’s ability to set the whole thing 
out in an orderly manner, to quote author- 
ities courteously. even if critically at times: 
and most of all for his sympathetic treatment 
of the intricacies of Christological discussion, 
and for his genuine enthusiasm for the in- 
toxicating splendour of the liturgy. 
Unfortunately, the production is poor again. 
This is a considerable piece of re-editing of 
an earlier work, and the additional photo- 
graphs are noticeably suverior to the old 
ones. But the generally lifeless and crabbed 
layout and the very poor wrapper and 
binding are not worthy of the subject and 
are bound to put off many prospective 
buyers. 


JOSEPH RYKWERT 
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LABORATORIES 
at WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. designed by E. D. JEFFERISS MATHEWS 
of J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS and PARTNERS; associate partner-in-charge R. S. POOLE 
consultants (structural) A. C. ASTON; (heating and electrical) ENGINEERING DEPT, 
PLASTICS DIVISION I.C.1. LTD; quantity surveyor R. E.N. LOWE 


This Technical Services and Development Building for I.C.I. Ltd. at Welwyn Garden 
City forms part of a group of research and development buildings, the first stage of the 
research laboratories having been built. When subsequent stages of the research buildings 
are built the whole will form a unified group of buildings with related architectural 
composition. This building provides various technical services for customers who 
purchase plastic bases for the manufacture of plastic articles. It also carries out 
production development work in the use of various plastics, and forms part of a large 
sales organization. The research laboratories, to the south of this building, were 
illustrated in the JourNAL for January 7, 1954. 


Viewpoint 1, from the south-west, showing the two service laboratory wings. 
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Viewpoint 2 (above): the visitors entrance on the east side of the 
administrative wing. This two-storey wing is seen extreme right 
in the previous photograph. As in the case of the two three-storey 
wings containing service laboratories, this block is built at right 
angles to the main single-storey building, which accommodates 
the service and development plant. External walling consists of 
cavity plastic panels clipped to a steel sub-frame between contin- 
uous vertical aluminium mullions. The centre-pivot-hung hard- 
wood windows are double glazed. Viewpoint 3 (right): the 
reinforced concrete escape staircase at the south end of the west 


block of service laboratories. 
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Site plan showing photographic viewpoints 

Viewpoint 4: the west three-storey block. All double glazed 
windows have Venetian blinds between the two panes of glass and 
external sunblinds are provided in addition for the controlled- 
temperature laboratories which also have air-conditioning. Behind 
the low wall on the right is a service yard situated between the 


two service laboratory blocks. 
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| _ analysis | 


CLIENT’S BRIEF: his stated requirements 








To provide the following basic accommodation: I, 
administrative offices, conference room, exhibition room. 
2, a semi-technical laboratory to accommodate the service 
and development plant and equipment to be arranged 
departmentally but in relation to the common use of stores 
and administration. In general, design requirement in this 
area is more comparable to a production area than to a 
laboratory. 3, service laboratories 


SITE: topography, surroundings, access, planting 


Topography: open, slightly sloping to east. Surroundings: 
industrial within property boundary and to south and east; 
future residential to west; undeveloped agricultural, future 
industrial to north. Access from within client’s property. 
Planting to be carried out on site boundary by client 


PLAN: general appreciation and relation of units 


The accommodation requirement dictated three basic 
units—administration, development plant, service labora- 
tories—each with distinctly different purposes and therefore 
requiring different design and construction techniques, but 
each related one to another and so arranged as to provide 
visitors with a comprehensive grasp of the extent of the 
resources and services being offered. Area requirements 
were large and the movement of staff between the various 
departments became, therefore, an important factor in the 
design. Before finalising the basic lay-out a time and motion 
study was undertaken in order to resolve as economically as 
possible these factors. The resulting design—which had 
also to be related to the whole composition of the develop- 
ment of this area of the site, as stated above, can briefly be 
stated as follows: 1, a one-storeyed, structurally uninter- 
rupted space of 60 ft. span and 460 ft. long, giving a 20 ft. 
clear height forming the semi-technical laboratory space and 
sited as a closing block at right angles to the axis of the 
other blocks of the research area. 2, one longitudinal side 

of this block is external for light and access for plant which 
changes frequently ; the other longitudinal side is adjacent to 
ancillary accommodation, stores and staff entrances and 
services on the floor level of the block. 3, above this 
accommodation a gallery runs the full length of the main 
block off which are sited the offices directly related to the 
work of the departments of the semi-technical laboratory— 
this gallery is connected to the main entrance and adminis- 
trative block and provides a general view for visitors and 
customers of the activities in the semi-technical laboratory. 
4, at right angles to this block are three wings which, being 
on the major axis of the other blocks already built and to be 
built, form the architectural link to the whole, and provide 
accommodation for general administration, conference and 
exhibition room and two service laboratories 
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Diagram of plan relationship and ground floor circulation 
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First floor plan 


Viewpoint §: the’north elevation of the main semi-technical laboratory block. Cladding 
above the brick plinth wall is patent glazing with panels of glass louvre ventilators at 
high level. All main services, high pressure hot water, steam, etc. (but excluding 
electricity) are run externally in lagged pipes painted with appropriate code colours. 
Portable “‘bridges”’ over the service pipes, which connect with the laboratory entrances, 
are required for the entrance and exit of machinery into the building. 
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Viewpoint 6: this view of the roof shows the curved corrugated 
opal acrylic roof lights to the semi-technical block and the domed 
acrylic roof lights to the gallery corridor. The air intakes for 
the overhead down-discharge unit heaters can be seen in the 


clerestory. 
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MAIN CONSTRUCTION : general appreciation 





| analysis 





The varying requirements of the different blocks required 
different forms of construction and cladding but at the same 
time each had to be articulated with the others. A steel 
frame was used generally, but in combination with some 
load bearing brickwork to support other spans. A 
co-ordinating 4 ft. module was used, stanchions being placed 
at 20 ft. c/c in the semi-technical laboratory and at 12 ft. 

c/c elsewhere. Curtain walling is placed outside the 
structural grid to avoid interruption by columns 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 


cost per sq. ft. s d 
Work below ground floor level 4 64 
Mass concrete foundations throughout; reasons: a 
good sub-soil bearing at nominal 4 ft., and steel 
economy 


External walls and facings 6 2 
Semi-technical laboratory: brick cavity panel walls 
with facing bricks externally and tiling internally, 
patent glazing above. Adopted because few openings 
were needed, for internal fixing of equipment, and 
economy 

Service laboratories: plastic and glass cladding, self 
colour; reasons: continuous perforation for glazing. 
Ancillaries for semi-technical laboratory: plastic 
panel curtain walling 

Administration, east side: self-colour curtain 

walling and brown plastic panels; reason: to provide 
continuous perforation for glazing 

Administration, west side: structural brick, facing 
bricks externally, plaster internally; reasons: few 
openings required 


Frame or load-bearing element 9 33 
Steel generally with brick spines for economy in service 
laboratories and administration. Lattice beams, or 

roof trusses, placed off module to simplify 

partitioning, in areas enclosed by curtain walling 


Beam spans Column grid 
(ft.) (ft.) 
Semi-technical laboratory 60 20 
Semi-technical ancillary 12-8 I2 
Service laboratory 20 12 
Administration 20 12 
Upper floor construction 4 4} 


Precast reinforced concrete trough units, grouted and 
screeded; reasons: speed and simplicity in site 
operation, no shuttering, flexibility for determination 
of service holes, economy in steel during shortage 


Staircases it 
In-situ reinforced concrete, screeded, for economy. 

Height, floor to floor, 12 ft. 4 in., width between 

landings § ft. 


Roof construction » 7 
Low pitch insulated decking of compressed straw 

panels, finished in built-up bitumen sheet and gravel, 

on steel frame; reasons: light weight and good 

thermal insulation at economical cost 
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Above: the waiting space in the visitors’ entrance hall, with its large photo mural. 
The area of wall now covered by this photo montage was originally intended as a back- 
ground for sculpture. The clients allotted a sum of money and a limited competition 
was organized by the architect in collaboration with the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors. Unfortunately none of the entries, in the opinion of the architect and the 
client, fulfilled the requirements and many did not come up to the standard expected. 
The clients hope in due course to consider replacing the photo montage by a piece of 
sculpture or a mural when, on the recommendation of the architect, an artist presents 
himself whose work is considered suitable. Opposite page: a further view of the 
entrance hall showing some of the various forms of lighting designed for the building 
by the client. The 30-in. circular fittings of opal acrylic sheet flush with the lower 
ceiling each contain four 100 watt tungsten lamps. The ceiling over the gallery is of 
corrugated opal acrylic sheet illuminated from behind. Though providing a good 
standard of illumination, the overall surface is of relatively low brightness and very 
comfortable to the eyes. Above the open wall the ceiling is painted matt black with 
recessed circular concentric louvred fittings which provide a high intensity over the 
sitting area. The steel frame is exposed with the I-section columns painted white on 
outside surfaces and black on the concave surfaces. Connections between beams and 
columns are bolted. There is a change of floor finish between circulation and sitting 
areas. Below: the gallery corridor between the semi-technical laboratories, which can 
be seen at a lower level to the left, and office accommodation to the right. The glazed 
screen to the left has plastic panels in the lower half supported in vertical extruded 
aluminium sections. The office partitions are of compressed fibre faced with hard- 
board. 

















Plaster in administration block 
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| analysis | 
| s d 
Roof lights 74 
Acrylic domes in semi-technical laboratory and 
gallery corridor 
Curved corrugated acrylic sheet in semi-technical 
laboratory 
Windows 84 
Aluminium pivot windows in curtain walls, natural 
finish 
Hardwood double-glazed pivot windows, elsewhere, 
painted or polished; reason: to meet laboratory 
requirements for sunblinds and thermal insulation 2 74 
External doors 5} 
Hardwood, painted or polished 
Glazing 6 
Patent glazing in natural aluminium finish; reason: 
economical for clerestory lighting 
Thermal insulated clear sheet adopted generally for 
thermal insulation 7 
PARTITIONING 
Internal partitions 
Brick, tiled from floor to glazing level, in semi- 
technical laboratory; reason: to give stability for 
fixing equipment 33 
Plastic panels, stove enamelled, in service laboratories ; 
reason: flexibility and impervious surface 2 04 
Compressed fibre core spray-painted hardboard in 
offices ; reason: flexibility s 2 
Screens 
Plastic panels, stove enamelled, and glass in semi- 
technical laboratory, gallery and corridor E 2 
Hardwood and steel, painted, in main entrance 24 
W.c. doors and partitions 1 
Metal faced ply, painted 
Internal doors 
Generally, of same material as partitions 6} 
Hardwood, polished, half glazed doors 1} 
Ironmongery to internal doors 4} 
Polished aluminium 
FINISHINGS 
Floor finishes 
Granolithic, plain and in coloured squares, in semi- 
technical laboratories, stores and ancillaries i 
Cost per sq. yd. s. d. 
Coloured granolithic flooring, 2341 yd. 191 o 
Grey granolithic flooring, 1288 yd. 167 o 
Tesselated tiling in lavatories 1} 
158 yd. 30 2 
Terrazzo tiling in main entrance 3 
142 yd. 47 3 
Cork tiling in exhibition room 119 yd. 37 6 03 
Hardwood mosaic, polished, in service 
laboratories, gallery and offices 1245 yd. 30 6 11} 
P.V.C. in administration block 539 yd. 35 0 33 
Wall finishes 
Blue-grey eggshell glazed tiles in semi-technical 
laboratory 1 5 
White glazed tiles in lavatories 24 
Hardwood panelling and plaster, painted, in 
conference room 1} 
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building illustrated | 











Bhs 


Top left: a detail photogragh from the gallery corridor showing the reveals of the roof-light boxes. These are of 
precast concrete painted. The domes are of opal acrylic sheet. The pin spot opal acrylic diffuser with twin 
40-watt fluorescent tubes achieves a comfortable surface brightness without specular reflections and gives an 
illumination of 13-ft. candles. The sound absorbent ceiling is of perforated fibre tiles. Above: a workshop in the 
semi-technical laboratory block, which is 460 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, showing the floor ducting system for 
electrical power services operated on a ring main system from the distribution room. The duct is continuously 
accessible from manhole covers in the granolithic floor. Connections to machines can be seen in the foreground. 
Interior walling is faced with blue-grey glazed tiles. Centre left: roof lighting in the semi-technical area 1s from 
curved corrugated acrylic vault lights. Artificial lighting is by twin §-ft. open trough fluorescent fittings with 
opal acrylic sheet trough reflectors mounted on the roof trusses, giving some upward light to the ceiling and 
an illumination of the working plane of 22-ft. candles. This view also shows an overhead down-discharge unit 
heater and an extract ventilation duct. Left: along one side of the semi-technical area and beneath the gallery 


offices are aseries of small service laboratories and testing bays separated off by glazed screens. 








Left: one of the service laboratories in the projecting wings. The ceilings are of demountable perforated alu- 


minium sheet with cork backing and provide sound absorption with low susceptibility to flame spread. Above, 
centre: a corridor in the administrative wing with reeded acrylic sheet ceiling lighting concealing fluorescent 
tubes. Above right: the conference room which can be sub-divided by the sliding and folding partition seen on the 
right. Projection screens are provided both on the end wall and above the partition. Blackout curtains are 


provided and ventilation louvres above each window. There is continuous convection heating beneath sill level. 
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Ceiling finishes 
Perforated aluminium panels with cork backing, 
spray painted in factory, in service laboratories ; 


reason: demountable and fire resistant 1113 
Perforated fibre tiles, emulsion painted, used 

generally; reason: sound absorption 1 24 
Vermiculite plaster, natural finish, sprayed direct to 

solid ceiling in semi-technical laboratory ancillaries 3} 
Acoustic, heated ceiling, painted, in exhibition room; 
reason: to free floor and walls for display units 1} 
Plaster, elsewhere 5} 
Decorations 

Full gloss paint or plastic emulsion 2 94 


British Standard specification (revised) 


SERVICES 

Plumbing external and rain water disposal 8} 
Copper and lead for flashings, etc., sheet steel, 

painted, for rainwater pipes and gutters which 

connect to client’s existing system and local 

authority sewers 


Plumbing internal: cold water storage and sanitary fittings 


1 8} 
Waste disposal by cast iron pipes, painted and 
generally run internally 
Ducts 
Internal floor ducts 5 04 
External ducts Tk 
Wall and ceiling ducts i 3 


Cold water storage 

Local water supply completely insulated from cooling 
water services in technical laboratories by 1000- 
gallon storage tank in the distribution room and two 
pumps delivering at 50 psi 


Sanitary fittings 
White glazed stoneware in lavatories 


Heating installation 
Cost includes, hot water, steam, air conditioning and 
other services 


Hot water service 

Site high pressure hot water service at 200 psi is a 5 
piped into the distribution room to a horizontal 
tubular heat exchanger of §°8 million B.Th.U.’s per 
hour rated capacity, producing low pressure hot water 
at 180 deg. F. for a forced circulation system supplying 
convector radiators, radiant panels and overhead 

down discharge unit heaters in the semi-technical 
laboratories, all thermostatically controlled with 
modulation and low-load night setting switches. 
Chemical laboratories, stores and offices heated by 
convector radiators only, and exhibition room by an 
acoustic metal panelled ceiling. Local electric storage 
and gas water heaters for domestic services 


Steam service 

Site steam service at 200 psi piped to distribution 
room, metered and distributed to semi-technical 
laboratories along external mains, supplying ring 
mains in floor channels to floor mounted control 
units alongside each machine 


Air conditioning 

Air conditioning equipment for three service 
laboratories installed in adjacent plant rooms 

Other services 

Special psi compressed air service and a I ton per 
sq. in. hydraulic service provided from pumps in 
distribution room, and piped in a manner similar to 
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steam services. Gas, cooling water and compressed 
air at 100 psi piped similarly to steam, with 
extensions in rising ducts to service laboratories 


Drainage 
Soil and surface water systems connected to client’s 
existing system 2 74 


Artificial ventilation 
Some partial artificial ventilation in semi-technical 1 0 
laboratory, ancillaries and service laboratories 


Gas installations 
For technical services, to service laboratories in 
similar manner to steam 24 


Electrical installation 
Source 
Three-phase 450 volt supply to distribution room 


Power supply (cost not available) 

Ring main for semi-technical laboratory to 
switchgear under gallery, then by floor channels to 
floor mounted distribution boxes and machine 
controllers. Separate feeders in vertical ducts to 
service laboratories. Switched fuse sockets on benches 


Lighting 6 64 
Illumination level 22 ft. candles in laboratories and 

offices, 13 ft. candles in corridors. Transparent plastic 
diffusers used wherever practicable. Pin-spot opal 

diffusers in service laboratories and offices, reeded 

diffusers in corridors 


Lifts 104 
Two fully automatic push-button control lifts in 

service laboratory blocks, for 8 persons or 12 cwt., 

100 ft. per minute, motor room on roof 


Paved areas 3 11} 
Concrete, for economy, on north side of semi- 
technical laboratory and stores yard 





total net cost per sq. ft. of floor (based on final cost) 78 7 


Thermal insulation 

Standard generally, a U-value of 0°20; materials: 
glass fibre filled plastic panels and cavity brickwork, 
double glazing, compressed straw roofing and gravel 


Sound absorption material 

Perforated aluminium ceiling panels with cork 
backing in service laboratories 

Perforated fibre tiles in ceilings generally 


TIME SCHEDULE 


Drawings Tender date 
November, 1953 


Contract signed 


Work commenced Work completed Type of contract 











June, 1954 August, 1956 RIBA 

RATIOS 

Area of enclosing walls 0: 5646 

Total floor area ‘s I 

Area of windows (including ext. doors) 0:2313 

Total floor area 7 ae ta 

Area of solid wall 0+ 3333 Total roof area 0:7612 
Total floor area “ I Total floor area 7 I 


Total ground floor area of superstructure:52,649 ft. super. 
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analysis 





COST COMMENTS 


The cost analysis shown above is broken down into more 
detailed sections than is normal, but, with the exception of 
floor finishes, which also includes actual areas for each type 
of flooring, the costs are expressed only as cost per ft. super 
of floor area. 

Completion of the analysis with actual areas alongside the 
various constructions and finishes would provide useful data 
of some of the more unusual featues of the building. For 
example plastic panels appear both in internal partitions 
and internal screens respectively, at 2s. o}d. and Is. 1d. per 
ft. super of floor area. Naturally this tends to be somewhat 
misleading unless the actual area covered by these panels is 
known and comparisons, if any, can be made. 

Examination of the analysis must also allow for the semi- 
technical laboratory 20-ft. floor to ceiling with 27,600 sq. ft. 
uninterrupted floor space. This item affects considerably the 
cost of the elements expressed as overall floor area costs 

and which are not part of this section of the building e.g. 
internal partitions, w.c. partitions, internal plumbing, etc. 
Special items for consideration are: 

I, the extensive use made of ducts which have proved an 
expensive item in this scheme and worthy of close 
examination as to the form of construction and the use 
which has been made of them. 

2, decorations amount to 2s. 9$d. per ft. super of floor area, 
although considerable use has been made of self finished 
materials to wall and ceiling surfaces. 

3, costs are exclusive of any built-in furniture and fittings. 
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Graph showing labour strength by weeks 


SITE ORGANIZATION by Welwyn Builders Ltd. 


Site labour and equipment: The peak of activity was particularly slow in 
developing on this contract, possibly due to the very special and complex 
requirements of the building, much of which only became resolved as the 
work progressed. Site preparation included the removal of some 7,000 cubic 
yards of heavy clay, which was carried away to a distant tip. This was 
successfully accomplished by a heavy crawler loader/excavator and tipping 
lorries. The erection of precast trough section concrete floor units called for 
special handling arrangements. The units were provided with lifting hooks 
cast in and were delivered to the storage area which was accessible for very 
heavy lorry loads. The units were then picked up singly by a loading shovel 
converted into a I-ton mobile crane with a special crane attachment, and 
conveyed to the point of hoisting. This machine proved to be very easily 
manoeuvrable on the difficult site. The units were then hoisted singly by a 
15-cwt. mobile crane with a telescopic mast equipment, to the level required. 
Hoisting generally was by mobile platform hoists moved as required to 
positions of work in progress. Wheeled scaffold towers were used very 
extensively throughout, internally, together with lightweight staging spanning 
the roof trusses. This equipment was provided by the general contractor, but 
except for painting, it was used mainly by the specialist sub-contractors. 
Sub-letting: Principal trades sub-let by the general contractor were plasterer, 
wall and floor tiler, asphalter and glazier. All other work, excepting that of 
specialist firms nominated by the architect, was done by general contractors’ 
own labour. Joinery, plumbing and painting, which are trades frequently 
sub-let, were carried out by the contractors’ specialist departments. 

Job management: This is the system of control that usually applies with the 
larger contracts undertaken by our firm, with the exception that a site 
manager is not always employed. That position would normally be occupied 
by a surveyor, who would visit the job periodically and would have other 
work in hand, running concurrently. The employment of a site manager in 
this instance arose because it was foreseen that the high proportion of 
specialists work created a special problem of co-ordination. In the course of 
the work, the value of this arrangement was amply proved. Although a 
pattern of co-ordination was worked out at the start, many modifications arose 
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Diagram showing system of control 


as the job developed. The whole time of the site manager was spent in 
keeping the pattern workable, and in taking action to maintain the shape of 
the programme whilst giving effect to new instructions reaching the job 
continuously throughout the progress of the work. Because of the very high 
proportion of specialists’ work and specially manufactured components, much 
of the site manager’s work was in transmitting detailed instructions to the 
firms concerned, and demanded an intimate knowledge of the job and of 
every variation that arose. The general foreman devoted his whole time to 
physical control of the work, and, being relieved of the paper work, he was 
able to ensure the extreme accuracy of setting out demanded by the type of 
construction, whilst maintaining quality and output. The contracts manager’s 
duty was, by daily visits to the job, to observe and circumvent any failures in 
organization and obstacles to progress. 
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[working detail Ss BALCONIES: 


BALCONIES: FLATS AT HELLERUP, DENMARK 


Eske Kristensen, architect (material supplied by Michael Sadler) 














Points to notice about these ve ry gencrous halconies are the 
use of double glazing for all but the ventilator lights and 
the ine or poration of both an outside cupboard anda precast 


concrete flower box within the haleony enceinte. 
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|___ working detail | BALCONIES: 21 
BALCONIES: FLATS AT HELLERUP, DENMARK 
Eske Kristensen. architect (material supplied by Michael Sadler) 
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| working detail | ROOFS AND CEILINGS: 37 
ROOFLIGHT: OFFICES AT CARDIFF 








Grenfell Baines and Hargreaves, architects 





The interest of this detail lies in the use of the plywood 
facing board to frame the light and to cut off from sight the 
eaves of the patent glazing and the green stains which 
commonly form there. It is also to be noted that the 
veneers on the separate pieces of board which comprise the 
facing on the long side have been carefully matched by the 
joiners: a precaution which is essential to obtain a good 


effect. 
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| __ working detail ROOFS AND CEILINGS: 37 
ROOFLIGHT: OFFICES AT CARDIFF 





Grenfell Baines and Hargre aves, architects 
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MARLEY wall tiles 


interesting in areas of single colour 
stimulating in patterns of contrast 


thermoplastic 
grease-proof 


non-absorbent 
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- Structural steelwork 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK ASSOCIATION 
ARTILLERY HOUSE, ARTILLERY ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL AT STORNOWAY 


The new secondary school for 750 children at the Nicolson Institute, Stornoway, in the 
Isle of Lewis, is the largest building of its kind in the Highlands. It was designed by 
Peter S. Leask, the Ross and Cromarty County Architect, R. W. Fraser, architect-in- 
charge, and M. F. Kirkwood, assistant architect. General contractors, A. Hall & Son 
(Builders) Aberdeen Ltd. 


Contractors 


Technical Services & Development Building, 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire, for 
Plastics Division, 1.C.1, Ltd. (pages 639-648) 
Architects: E. D. Jetferiss Mathews, 0.B.E., 
F.R.LB.A., Of J. Douglass Mathews & Part- 
ners. Associate partner-in-charge: R. S. Poole, 
4.R.LB.A. Consultants, structural: A. C. 
Aston, B.SC., A.C.G.DIPL. Consultants, heat 
ing and electrical: Engineering Department, 
Plastics Division, LC.I. Ltd. Quantity sur- 
veyor: R. E. N. Lowe, F.R.1L.c.s. Clerk of 
works: Engineering Department, Plastics 
Division, LC.1. Ltd. General contractors 
Welwyn Builders Ltd. Sub-contractors. 

Reinforced concrete: Twisteel Reinforce- 
ment Ltd. Bricks: R. Y. Ames Ltd. Special 
roofings: Stramit Boards Ltd. Roofing felt 
Standard Flat Roofing Ltd. Partitions 
Holoplast Ltd.. Firmin & Collins Ltd., 
Flexo-Plywood Industries. Patent glazing 
Haywards Ltd. Wood block flooring, sani- 
tary fittings: Broad & Co. Ltd. Artificial 
stone, patent flooring: Atlas Stone Co. Ltd. 
Structural steel: Sommerfields Ltd. Central 
heating, gas fitting, ventilation, plumbing 
Matthew Hall & Co. Ltd. Door furniture: 
Parker, Winder & Achurch Ltd. Telephones 
General Post Office. Casements, window 
furniture: Holcon Ltd., W. James & Co.. 
Holoplast Ltd. Folding partitions: Esavian 
Ltd. Roller shutters: Dennison Kett & Co. 
Ltd. Acoustic ceilings: Wm. Maccinson & 
Sons Ltd., Campbell Denis Ltd. Metal 











SUNUMINIUM 


VENETIAN 
BLINDS 


THIS IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
ONE OF THE MANY FINE 
INSTALLATIONS BY 


J. AVERY & (0. (:) LTD. 


OF 81, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
AND BOURNEMOUTH 


These blinds ‘were chosen by the I.C.1. 

Welwyn, as specially featured in this 

issue. 

Also in the Colour Television Laboratories 

for Sylvania-Thorne Ltd., Time & Life Build- 

ing, Hulton house, and many other famous 

buildings. 

* The most Robust Venetian Blind 

made 

* British Materials - British Design 

* Superbly finished. 

* Fitted with French’s Plastic-coated 
or Fleur-de-Lis ladder webbing. 


Agents in Manchester, Birmingham 
Glasgow & Aberdeen 
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REPRINTS 


All Information Sheets published since the 
new series was started in October, 
1947, have been reprinted.  Specially- 
designed binding cases to hold approxi- 
mately 100 Sheets may be obtained at the 
price of 6s. Od. each. (Postage 6d.) 


Oct., 1947-March, 1957 
ORDER FORM 


Please send me 


Name 
(Block letters) 


NS TOM : 


THe ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for April 25, 1957 


THE LIBRARY 
INFORMATION 


TO MARCH, 1957 


Individual Sheets may be ordered (3d. each) 
Readers’ requiring sets or _ individual 
Sheets should fill in the form below. Sets 
in classified order (without binders) are 
available as follows, and the publishers wil. 
quote for sets not detailed below. 


cS @s. 


(Postage 2s. 6d.) 


Od. 


OF 


SHEETS COMPLETE 





| work: S. W. Farmer & Co. Ltd., E. Coules 
| & Son Ltd. Plaster: Campbell Denis Lid. 
Joinery & metal finishings: Flexo-Plywood 
Industries, G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), 
Sun blinds: J. Avery & Co. Lifts: London 
Lift Co. Ward & Co. Paint: LC.L. 
Paints Division. Doors: Linden Doors Ltd. 
Floor finishings: E. J. Elgood Ltd., British 
Mouldex Ltd. Furniture: Heal Contracts 
Ltd. and Dare-Inglis Products Ltd. 


Signs: 


Announcements 


PROFESSIONAL 


Leonard Manasseh, A.R.1.B.A., A.A.DIPL., has 
moved from Southwood Lane to 7, Hamp- 
stead Lane, Highgate, N.6 (telephone: 
Mountview 5528). 

F. B. Wills, a.R.1.B.A., has resigned his 


appointment as senior architect in the 
Borough Architect's Department at South- 
ampton and has moved to 6, Victoria 
Terrace, Inverness (telephone: Inverness 
973), 


C. LL. Cadell, B.A(CANTAB),  A.R.LB.A 
\.R.L.A.S., has moved his office to 30, Fitz- 
roy Square, W.1 (telephone: Euston 2039) 


TRADE 


Kingston (Architectural Craftsmen) Ltd.. 
of Hull, manufacturers of laminated timber 
structures, joinery, box and packing cases. 
announce that G. Harriott has _ been 
appointed Managing Director, in succession 
to D. W. T. Bruce, F.c.a. A. Holwell has 
been appointed Commercial Manager. 
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matt washable finish. 


IVOMUL Emulsion 


brush or spray; flows well and brushes easily 


IVOGLOS Enamel FinishingPaint ff 


Specify IVOGLOS on every job calling for a hard durable 
gloss finish. IVOGLOS is dense bodied, easy working, and 


a credit to the man who applied it! 


IVOMATT Flat Wall Finish I 


Ideal for Factories, Schools, Canteens, suitable for spray 
or brush. Easy working, full-bodied, drying with a hard 


Paint 


Perfect for new Plaster, but satisfactory on almost every 
surface. Dries by evaporation and can normally be second- 
coated within 2 hours. Practically odourless, suitable for 


There 


established favourites. 


JOHNSON 


LONDON 


BOWLES ROAD, S.E.1. 


Telephone Bermondsey 2575 
£ Telegrams ‘GLOSSILY’, SEDIST 


86 


is no need to be - 
‘J. B. product. It is not merely the paint you 
use, it’s your reputation at stake. Top grade materials 
plus craftsmanship ensure no lowering of your good name. 
You have no worries with these three oie 


CLEVELAND WORKS, SCULCOATES, HULL ,<%4,2%2”,,. 
GLASGOW 


Wellcroft Works, 
Cumberland Lane, C.5. 
Telephone South 1901 
Telegrams APLATONE 
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NEWCASTLE 


28 LEAZES PARK ROAD. 
Telephone 27890 
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ORKING efficiency, improved appearance and temporary ceiling at a lower level for moder- 
economies in the whole design of nising old interiors. Since lamps, wires and 
an interior are provided by a Lumenated Ceiling. | fittings are automatically screened, they need 
Its clean, translucent surface diffuses light of not be specially boxed or recessed, and no 
correct intensity completely free of shadows, glare finish other than inexpensive whitewashing is 
and high-spots. It also provides an attractive, con- | needed to the structural ceiling. 
Colour, appeal and design of packs, seen as clearly and attractively as their makers 


intended under a Lumenated Ceiling at the self-service store o 
Williamson and Treadgold Ltd., Bournemouth 





Good looks with economy 


The Lumenated Ceiling has 
an attractive appearance 
whether the light is on or 
off. It is easy to clean and 
keep in good condition and 
its initial costs compare 
most favourably with other 


ear 
Wyk (Uyed “orbs 


Further information is given in our booklet 
* LUMENATED CEILINGS ’, including the fullest technical 
details. Recommendations will gladly be made for individual installations. 





A BRILLIANT NEW IDEA IN ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


LUMENATED CEILINGS 


LIMITED 


PATENT NO 756089 


a(n 





forms of lighting. 








i 





ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON ST., S.W.1. TEL: ABBEY 7113 


10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel : CENTRAL 6571/2 
Registered Offices : Thermotank Ltd., 150 Helen Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
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WELWYN 


BUILDERS 


LIMITED 


TUE eee 








General Contractors for 
the T.S. & D. Building 
for .C.I. Plastics Division 


Welwyn Garden City 


WELWYN BUILDERS LTD 42 BRIDGE ROAD . WELWYN GARDEN CITY HERTS | 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 4545 
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Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Frederick S. Snow & Partners. 
Architect: A. J. Mathewson, ARIBA. 

Engineer: J. H. Villiers. 

Quantity Surveyors: E. R. Babbs & Sons. 

Builders: j. Youngs & Son, Ltd. 





Messrs. John Mackintosh & Sons, a ser\ 
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Factory at Norwich 


for mul 





METAL WINDOWS (n,\ 
& BRONZE FACINGS 











by | 


MELLOWES « CO. LTD. 


SHEFFIELD ° LONDON . OLDHAM 
Member of the < Meta! Window Association. 
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STRUCTURAL STEELWORK FOR NEW PLASTIC DIVISION 
OF I.C.l. WELWYN, HERTS, WAS DESIGNED BY SOMMERFELDS 


to meet the requirements of the Architect for design and Consultant for erection, E. D. JEFFERISS MATHEWS 


of Messrs. J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS & PARTNERS. 


The basic requirements of the new Research Laboratories were to 
provide maximum flexibility in arrangement of shape and size of 
individual laboratories, offices, conference rooms, etc. The detailed 
layout could not be predetermined and would be subject to constant 
change. To enable this we used deep lattice steel beams, giving a 
clear span of 48ft. Oin., and lattice lightweight steel stanchions on a 
grid directly related to the module required for the benching and 
partitions so that an overall floor area on each floor of 176ft. Oin. by 
48ft. Oin. clear of any obstruction is obtained. To reduce the weight 
of steel required and to avoid obstruction to services, a prefabricated 
thin external wall cladding was adopted, and to enable partitions to be 
placed on any line 4ft. Oin. apart, a continuous fenestration broken by 
mullions at 4ft. Oin. centres which also provide space for the vertical 
services. The deep lattice floor beams provided space for horizontal 
services required to serve any point within the 4ft.0 in. by 4ft. Oin. module 
and prefabricated demountable ceiling panels provide access to these 
services. 

We are proud to announce that since completion of the building 
we have designed and are now erecting the steelwork of other 
buildings for I.C.Il. at Welwyn. 


LTD. | 


Jommerfelds 
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LONDON OFFICE: 167 VICTORIA S* S-W:! 


TEL: vic.8843 AND 1000 


WELLINGTON :-SHROPSHIRE 7£.: 1/000 





OTHER SOMMERFELD PRODUCTS INCLUDE: High Tensile Lattice Beams * Rust Remova! & Corrosion Protection * Presswork * Slangle the 


Slotted Angle with Infinite Boltability Filing Cabinets 
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Silence! 


by BULGOMME... 


What is BULGOMME ? It is the modern remarkable, 





SOUNDFROOF,—Provides a soundproof rubber cushion floorcovering absorbing footsteps, 
cushion cutting out all noise between 7 ? Zo : 
floors. It is invaluable for use in vibration ... and in short it is thoroughly silent 
connection with all types of floors. The ne 
very name BULGOMME-SILENCE is a under traffic. 

indication of its outstanding sound- P — 
ecoel perteriuanee. oniniad BULGOMME too, has other arresting characteristics. 
INSULATION.—In commercial premises It is comfortable, it is hygienic, it is available in 
located in heavy traffic districts, BUL- many attractive designs and colourings, It was 
GOMME SILENCE gives excellent 
results in damping vibrations due to developed in 1932 and can be recommended from 
passing traffic (buses, trains and heavy ll th ld 
lorries). The BULGOMME method of ail over the worid. 
flooring i d wh ting is dis- ‘ 
aa You must know all about BULGOMME the silent 


floori . 
COMFORT.It provides comfort, not and most satisfactory flooring invented 


only through sound absorption, but in 


the wonderful soft springiness under- %*% Write now for full information and a sample of 
foot, comparable with that of a high . , ; 
quality pile carpet. this outstanding floorcovering, 


BULGOMME THE FOAM-RUBBER-BASE FLOORCOVERING 


B. J. ARNULL, TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE, 13 MONTPELIER RD., EALING, W.5. PER,6550 





















Fost. in the fit — th Still he beet 
CTR/PLE UNITS & 


NE MEMBRANE ATTACHMENT 
eo Difficulty has been experienced in the past 


in adequately throating the ‘‘ gather-over "’ 





above a back boiler appliance owing to pro- 


vision having to be made for the back flue 















The Triple Unit Type ‘‘ U’’ has now been 
amended, so that the Membrane Unit can be 
ledded in the correct position spanning the 
flue opening, providing adequate space for 
the back flue and correctly throating the fire. 


Also, a new Back Attachment is avail- 
able for converting Triple Units for use 
with open fires. Send for complete catalogue 


TRUE FLUELTD 
anything in repaclory comevele 


Convector House - Acacia Road - St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 Tele : Primrose 7161/2 
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gives you these 4G EX TRAS. ie 








“with no increase in price! 





This famous multi-purpose ‘man-made ie ~ 
i timber’ is now offered to you with all these “he 
Fi improved qualities. The additives which were specially 4% 
¥ developed to give Gold Label Weyroc its superior moisture- + 
< resistant property -- and which experience has shown to Fi 
EN be outstandingly effective — are now being added to the 2 
\ Blue Label board. And the price remains the same ra 
> m < 
Se so you get more for your money when you buy i 
“ae BLUE LABEL WEYROC aw 
: «if? 
a” yer* 
WEG s., - Pad 
— aaa 
, in standard size boards 8 x 4 x 3° or 3" 
THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LIMITED - WEYBRIDGE - SURREY 


Telephone Weybridge 2242/6 
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INSTANT ACCESSIBILITY 


| 














Architects: 
Alan W. Pipe & Sons, 
L.R.I.B.A., F.R.I.C.S. 
General Contractors: 
Messrs. A. E. Symes Ltd. 


Illustration shows partfof the canteen at 
the Administration and Design Office of 
W. J. Fraser & Co. Ltd., at Harold Hill, 
where Teleflex Remote Controls were 
used for window operation. 


fl El 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


For the quick and trouble-free opera- 
tion of high windows and ventilators 
in offices, factories and schools, Tele- 
flex Remote Controls are invariably 
specified. 










i! 
Ll 
Ahr 
The Teleflex System ensures instant [/ 14 
positive opening and closing action. 
Concealed in neat, rigid conduits, it 
is easily installed, maintenance-free 


and surprisingly reasonable in cost. 


Write today for illustrated Catalogue : 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD 


BASILDON -: ESSEX 


Telephone: Basildon 22861 Telegrams: Teleflex, Phone, Basildon 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD RENOWNED TELEFLEX CONVEYORS 
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QUIET for the 
“BIG NOISE”! 


A noise annoys anywhere ; but when the Chief is in 
conference he must have hush! So every typewriter is 
stilled, the telephone is muffled—and the whole staff 
listen-in with bated breath. 

The Chief would have done better—far better—to install 
Chatwood Steel Partitioning which offers exceptional 
sound resistance and complete privacy. And it looks so 
pleasant with completely flush surfaces and a wide range 
of colours to choose from. 

Chatwood Steel Partitioning is 
flexible and convenient to install 
or move. Manufactured ina range 
of panel sizes, all of them inter- 
changeable, Chatwood partition- 
ing is adaptable to every 
architectural surrounding. Its 
deep section gives rigidity, fire 
resistance and freedom from 
drumming”. 


Chatwood 
STEEL PARTITIONING 


For full details write, call or phone CENtral 0041 


CHATWOOD-MILNER LTD 


Centra! Sales Office: 583 HOLBORN VIADUCT - LONDON EC1 
Branches at Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
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The finest finish yet 
for walls and ceilings 


Siscomatte is a new rubberised paint recently developed by 
Sissons Brothers of Hull, which provides the finest matt finish 
ever known for interior walls and ceilings. 

Siscomatte is not a chlorinated rubber paint, and with nor- 
mal painting technique presents no difficulties in joining up 
on large surfaces. Yet its rubber base makes it both steam- 
and condensation-resistant. For this reason, Siscomatte is 
ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, restaurants, canteens and many 
other industrial premises where steam is a problem. 
Siscomatte is extremely easy to apply, far easier than ord- 
inary eggshell finishes. It is partially thixotropic in consist- 
ency, which means that it is much less liable to drip or splash. 
It may be brushed or sprayed and requires no working out. 
Siscomatte dries quickly and evenly—touch-dry in about four 
hours, hard overnight. 

Siscomatte has been formulated to produce a velvet-smooth 
surface which is simple to keep clean, tough enough to be 
scrubbed and to give maximum resistance to detergents. 


New Contemporary Colours 
Siscomatte is made in a basic range of 30 carefully chosen 
colours, 14 of which are from the new B.S.2660 selection. 
In addition to these 30, we have just introduced a short 
range of deeper contemporary colours—Maroon, Rose Pom- 
padour, Steel Blue, Jasmine, Pompeian Red, Flame, Leaf 
Green and Juniper—which are available on request. 

For Woodwork, too 
Siscomatte is an extremely versatile paint in that it is just as 
suitable for woodwork and metalwork as it is for walls. This 
has led Sissons to develop another new product—Siscoglow 
Pearl Finish. 

Siscoglow is a transparent paint—not a varnish—and is ap- 
plied over Siscomatte on all woodwork or wherever further 
protection is required. The result is an extremely attractive 
subdued gloss finish almost impossible to obtain by any other 
method. 


New “Plain and Pearl’’ effect 
This “pearl” finish is quite as practical as a full gloss—it’s 
hard and durable—yet it’s more restful to the eye. This new 
decorating scheme, using Siscomatte and Siscoglow, has been 
named the **Plain and Pearl” effect. 

“Plain and Pearl’ not only gives a toning, attractive finish 
to any room—it also saves time on “cutting in” and eliminates 
the time usually spent matching up matt and gloss paints. 

FREE TO ARCHITECTS 
You may already have been sent a panel painted with Siscomatte 
and Siscoglow and a tint book. If you haven't, but would like 
them, please write to Sissons Brothers & Co. Ltd., Bankside, Hull. 


“Plain and Pearl’’ obtainable only with 


Siscomatte 
Siscoglow 


Tungolac. Super gloss finish— 
stands up to severe exposure in all 
conditions of climate and atmos- 


= ”~ 
om 


iW i. 
ANS ») 


Made by / 
4) ®© SissonsBrothers @ V 


f { «Co. Lid., Hull 4 


OTHER HIGH-QUALITY 
DECORATING PAINTS MADE BY SISSONS 


Hall’s Distemper. After 50 years, 





Hall’s Distemper still maintains its 
piace as a leader in the field of first- 
grade water paints 

Rapodec. A first-quality P.V.A. 
emulsion paint. Rapodec has al- 
teady achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess. Its high emulsion/pigment 
ratio gives a fine sheen and great 
durability. 





phere, yet is perfectly suitable for 
interior use. Tungolac satisfies the 
most exacting Trade requirements. 
High-Opacity Undercoating. An- 
other entirely new Sissons product 
with well-above-average oblitera- 
tion and excellent flow and hard- 
ness of drying. Can be relied on for 
a two-coat-only specification. 
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The popularity of the Rapidograph 
drawing pen has prompted a great 
demand for these new, specially de- 
signed, draughtsman’s stencils. 


Made in four sizes to suit the line- 
widths of the four grades of Rapido- 
graph now available, the Rapidoguide 
stencils are made to the same high 
standard as the pens themselves. 


Every user will need these stencils 
and if you don’t use the Rapidograph 
get your usual office supplier or 
stationer to introduce you to this 
wonderful drawing pen. Equally 
efficient with either ordinary 
or drawing inks, the Rapidograph 
fountain pen gives an abso- 
lutely even line all the time. 
Available in 4 line widths. 
Price 22s. 6d. each. 














RAPIDOGUIDES 


4 Sizes to suit 
each grade of 
Rapidograph pen 


FOREIGN 





No. 0 extra fine—price 9/- 


No. | fine — , 9- 
No. 2 medium — ,, 10/6 
No. 3 broad — ,, 15/6 















From your usual office 
supplier or stationer, or if 

in difficulty write direct for 
address of nearest stockist to: 


HARTLEY REECE & CO. LTD 
289-293 High Holborn, London, W.C.|! 


'Phone Chancery 666! ’Grams Hartrese, Holb, London 
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NEW Wardle 
Lighting Unit 


LIST PRICE 


High quality prismatic glass. 
Aluminium finished cast iron body 
Detachable front cover 

Choice of five inlets 

Takes up to 100w. lamp 

Skirted porcelain B.C. lampholder 
Weatherproof 


= 














Write for leaflet L.601/L to: 


THE WARDLE ENGINEERING CO LTD 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 
Telephone : Trafford Park 1801 (3 lines) 
London Office: 34 Victoria St., S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 4072 and 1356 
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WARDLE 
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They’ve Gascalite at 
Vickers-Armstrongs 


Cascalite Fibreglass-reinforced polyester resin sheeting admits 85% of 


the sun’s light without glare or excessive heat—diffused fatigue-free | 


daylight with no shadows. The need and expense of blinds, white- 
washing, or heavy lighting and cooling outlay is eliminated. 


The load- and shock-spreading properties of its glass fibres make 
Cascalite completely shatterproof. It is lighter thanaluminium—yet 
immensely strong. Moisture, temperature extremes, most acids, 
alkalis and industria! fumes do not affect it. There are no maintenance 
costs. 


And Cascalite is as easy to work as wood: it can be sawn, nailed, drilled 
or punched. Fitting is simple}(corrugated Cascalite nests with all 
standard corrugated sheets). No framing, flushing, or cementing is 
necessary. It is an exceptionally convenient material to transport or 
handle. Installing Cascalite costs very little. 


Gascalite 


SHATTERPROOF TRANSLUCENT SHEETING 
reinforced with Fibreglass 
Write for comprehensive specification leaflet to 


CASCELLOID - ABBEY-LANE - LEICESTER 


Tel: 61811 Division of the British Xylonite Co. Ltd. 
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TOTTI KS 


The complete system 
from 


Basement to Roof level 


hygienic 


impervious 
a : 
easy clean 


Simple operation 
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NORTONIZ 


NON-MAGNESITE 


@ guahailerd product 


A SYNTHETIC WOOD BLOCK toughened 





to give a durable 


surface simply main- 


tained by soap and water washing. Laid 


in Sand and Cement, 
traffic, 


concentrated 


it will withstand 


including trucking 


under wet or dry conditions. 


Bishop Auckland Technical 
College 

Manchester College of 
Technolog 


York 

University College of North 
Staffs. 

New Secondary Modern School, 
Bush House, Pembroke 

Fishguard School, Pembroke 


New County Infants School, 
Haverfordwest 

Infants School, Pennar 
Pembroke Dock 

Milford Haven Central 
Secondary School 

St. David's School, Pembs 


Bishops Cleeve School, Gloucs. 


Llangefni School 


Croesyceiliog School . 
Harlech Grammar School 
Tarleton School, Preston 
St. Hugh's School, Oldham 


Secondary Modern School, 
Wrexham 
Gwersyllt School 


Secondary County School, 
Franham, Wrecclesham 
Esher Secondary School 


County Grammar School, 
Barrow-in-Furness 


Secondary Modern School, 
Penarth 

Berriew School 

Carno School 

Llanbrynmair School 

St. Mary's R.C. School, Denton 

Firfield Secondary Modern 


Boys’ School 
Eccleshill Secondary School 





y 
Ashfield College of Technology, 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES & SCHOOLS WHERE 
“NORTONIA” HAS BEEN LAID & SPECIFIED 
TO WITHSTAND HEAVY TRAFFIC 


G. R. Clayton, F.R.LB.A., County 
Architect, Durham 

Bradshaw, Gas & Hope, 
Lancs. 

E. Firth, F.R.1L.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., City 
Architect, York 

J. A. Pickavance, F.R.1.B.A., Build- 
ings Officer and Architect 

W. Barrett, M.B.E., A.R.LB.A., 
County Architect, Pembrokeshire 

W. Barrett, M.B.E., A.R.I.B.A. 
County Architect, Pembrokeshire 

W. Barrett, M.B.E., A.R.1LB.A., 
County Architect, Pembrokeshire 

W. Barrett, M.B.E R.LB.A., 
County Architect, iuseubamies 
. Barrett, M.B.E., A.R.LB.A., 
County Architect, Pembrokeshire 

Barrett, M.B.E., A.R.1LB.A., 

County Architect, Pembrokeshire 

S. E. Urwin, F.R.LB.A., County 
Architect, Gloucestershire 

N. Sq. Johnson, A.R.1.B.A 
A.M.T.P.L, City Architect, 
Llangefni 

Richards & Trollope, London 

Richards & Trollope, London 

Thorpe & Whyman, Oldham 

Leach, Rhodes & Walker, 
Manchester 

R. A. Macfarlane, A.R.I.B.A., County 
Architect, Denbighshire 

R. A. Macfarlane, A.R.1.B.A 
Architect, Denbighshire 

County Architect, Surrey County 
Council 

County Architect, 
Council 

J. N. Flitcroft, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mun.E., Borough Engineer, 
Barrow-in-Furness 

E. A. E. Evans, A.R.1.B.A., County 
Architect, Cardiff 

H. Carr, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., F.R.LC.S. 
County Architect, Welshpool 

H. Carr, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., F.R.LC.S., 
County Architect, Welshpool 

H. Carr, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., F.R.LC.S., 
County Architect, Welshpool 

F. A. Kerr, D.A.(Edin.)A., 
Manchester 

G. H. Gray & Partners, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 

W. C. Brown, Dip.Arch., F.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.L, City Architect, Brad- 
ford 


Bolton, 


., County 


Surrey County 


Samples and brochures on application to :- 


THE 
TERRADURA FLOORING 


Co. 


PROVIDENCE WORKS, 
MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER 10. 


Tel: COklyhurst 1059 4533. 





LTD. 


NORTON STREET, 


Established 1909. 
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* 
BOLTON 


* BOLTON — because the name has 

stood for so long for all that is best in 
shutter door design and construction 
that it has almost passed into the 
language. Remember, there is only 
one BOLTON PATENT SHUTTER 
DOOR — though adaptable to practi- 
cally every situation calling for 
long service and continuing ease of 
operation. 








it) Akt) e eae Our Catalogue AJ 2 is comprehensive and 
lists shutter doors and collapsible gates for 
DOORS & GATES 


every purpose. Please write for a copy. 


LANCS 


dm BG 233 





4 


ECONA MODERN PRODUCTS, LTD. AQUA WORKS, HIGHLANDS ROAD SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE Tel : Solihull 3078 
96 
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IS cheap enough 








TWO NISSEN TYPE SHEDS, SIZE 120’ x 30’ 

SUPPLIED TO :— 
| STAFFORD ALLEN & SONS LTD., 
LONG MELFORD 


OTHER WIDTHS :—!6’ 24’ & 35’ 
ALSO BLISTER HANGARS, 91’ WIDE, 
PROVIDING INEXPENSIVE, LARGE, 
CLEAR WORKING SPACE. 


THORNS 


BUILDINGS too, provide inexpensive shelter 








icky! 
PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND QUOTATION Qui 
GIVING DETAILS OR DRAWING OF BUILDING REQUIRED, TO:— 





} J. THORN & SONS LTD., (DEPT. 188), BRAMPTON ROAD, BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 
3 8D 762 
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not just a desk... 














-»-»:A COMPLETE SUITE 





Architects who have a voice in the Yam 
furnishing of business premises will 
welcome the introduction of the Harvey rs 
400-Style Suite. be 

A basic design of exceptional merit 
has been adapted to a full range of 
complementary units, providing for the ——— 
utmost flexibility in modern office es ee | 
planning whilst preserving harmony | 


oo BEBDy g and dignity throughout. ha = | 
= ~ ae 
















400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 














Please ask for Brochure AJ999 


G. A. HARVEY & CO, (LONDON) LTD. Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) HARVEY 
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Some Recent 
Contracts Include 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Runcorn 


Stainless Steel Chain Link 


ioe 
ee 
ue 


Mip-NoRTHAMPTON 
WATER BOARD 


Pitsford Reservoir 
Perimeter Fencing 


CHAPMAN & DowbD LTD. 

Sg 

: | AS Markyate By-Pass 
=, Roadside Fencing 

Bucks CoUNTy COUNCIL 


Perimeter Fencing 
at High Wycombe Girls’ School 








PN. —_ 
PENFOLD FENCING & ENGINEERING LTD - 
Telephone: Watford 2241 


X 















IMPERIAL WORKS - BALMORAL ROAD - WATFORD - HERTS 


Telegrams: “‘ Penfold, Watford” 








Clearly a case for Cementone.. 





CONTRACT 





WORK 


swimming pools. 


SPECIFICATION 


—Hurlingham Blue Shade. 
CONTRACTORS 


REMARKS 








Roehampton Club Swimming Pools. 


Decoration of under water walls and floor surfaces of 


Two coats Cementone NUMBER SEVEN Decorative Primer 


Jago Brothers Ltd., London, S.W.15. 


Redecorated in 1956. Previously treated in 1952 giving a 
positive test of four years’ durability. 








y 





DECORATION OF UNDERWATER 
CEMENT SURFACES 


suitable for all decorative work. In addition to the Decorative Prime 
is manufactured in Flat, Eggshell, Semi-Gloss and Full Gloss Finishes 





Telephone: VANdyke 2432 (10 lines) 








of all building surfaces. Colour card and full details sent on request. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN, SONS&CO.LTD.: CEMENTONE WORKS: WANDSWORTH: LONDON;S.W.18 
Telegrams: CEMENTONE, WESPHONE, LONDON 








: 


number seven 


THE UNIVERSAL DECORATIVE FINISH 
Cementone NUMBER SEVEN being specially formulated for ‘difficult’ jobs is ideally 


r, NUMBER SEVEN 
for the decoration 
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GREVAK ‘* Bath’ traps with overflow 
connections and ‘ Senior ’ traps, both in 
cast-iron, were used extensively 
throughout the eight blocks of flats 
comprising Clapham Crescent, S.W.4. 
erected for the Wandsworth Borough 
Council. Just one recent example of 
the extensive specification of GREVAK 
patent anti-siphon waste traps to 

comply with the need for high standards 
of efficiency and hygiene in all plumbing 
systems. 





Architect ; Harold Bailey, Sutcliffe & Partners 
Contractor : Messrs. Trollope & Colls Ltd. 


Fully illustrated literature and prices of the full range of ‘GREVAK ’ traps available on request 





GAR IEW AK ANTI-SIPHON TRAPS MAINTAIN THEIR SEAL 


SS GREENWOOD AND HUGHES LIMITED, CARLISLE HOUSE,8 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.! 
Chancery 9377 (3 lines) ANTIVACU WESTCENT, LONDON 
























-.wide spacing 


means easier cleaning ! 


WASHINGTON STEEL RADIATORS look efficient and their 
streamlined design is strictly functional. Wider spacing 
means that cleaning is simplified to the nth degree thus 

safeguarding hygiene and smartness. Made of finest 
quality pressed steel, they are infinitely easier to handle 
than cast-iron and can be supported safely by walls too 
thin for radiators of the heavy type. Unbreakable and 
frost-proof with an exceptionally high heat emission, 
they have absolutely no equal for length and quality of 
service and moderate initial cost. 


Say ‘“‘ Washington” specifically. 
% Immediate delivery available 


WASHINGTON 














\STEEL Mae EEN de) a 





Please send for illustrated brochure 





-—-——-—— 





WASHINGTON ENGINEERING LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 4. WASHINGTON, COUNTY DURHAM. Telephone: Washington 2362-3. Telegrams: Wearco, 
Washington Station. Sole Agents: Messrs. BROWN & TAWSE TUBES LTD. Branches at Dundee, Glasgow, London, Manchester & Birmingham. 
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VTL Le LL ee 


Whether your client has a large works to heat by 
low pressure hot water, or an office block requiring 
a hot air plenum system, we can produce it and 
instal it, in conjunction with a ventilating system. 
Furthermore if you should require any assistance 
during the design stage of the installation we have 
the facilities to help you. 





BIRMINGHAM & BLACKBURN 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
ARMOURY CLOSE, BORDESLEY GREEN, BIRMINGHAM 9. 
And at HARLEY STREET, BLACKBURN. 

































CYGIN| ie I Laboratory furniture aids T.V. research 


In the chemical section of the new 
| T.V. Research Laboratory, Enfield, Cygnet 
| Laboratory Furniture has been chosen and 
| installed for its high standard of design, 

craftsmanship and finish. This installation 
| was carried out under the direction of 
| G. A. Jellicoe & Partners, F/A.R.I.B.A. 


Other recent contracts for Cygnet Craftsman- 
| made Laboratory Furniture include :— 


| Bowaters, Northfleet—Farmer & Dark, F.R.I.B.A. 


| College of Technology, Manchester — Bradshaw: 
Gass & Hope, F/F.R.1.B.A. 

| Royal Grammar School, Newcastle—Spence & 
Price, A.R.I.B.A. 

| University College, Swansea—Sir Percy Thomas & 
Son, F/A.R.1.B.A. 


Fullers Earth Union—J. Douglass Mathews, 
F/A.R.I.B.A. 


University College, London—Corfiato, Thomson & 
Partners, F/A.R.1.B.A. 


THE MARK OF THE 
a im 





Made in a_range of standard units or to specification. Send for full details now. 


=a CYGNET JOINERY LTD - HIGHER SWAN LANE - BOLTON Telephone: 
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Let Quicktho quote you 


FOR HORIZONTAL 
SLIDING WINDOWS 











Supplied in aluminium alloy to any dimensions 
up to four feet high by eleven feet wide or 
equivalent area—factory glazed and ready for 
direct mounting into timber sub-frames. 


The Quicktho Technical 
Department is at your service 


FOR TOP HUNG 
VENTILATORS 
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See cael new) acsamantne Tce 


Available in aluminium alloy in any size to 
suit apertures up to seven feet wide. Factory 
glazed and ready for direct mounting into 
timber sub-frames. 


QUICKTHO 





(1928) LTD. 


POINT PLEASANT, WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 


Telephone: VANdyke 4115/6 








MARLEY ‘G’ type buildings — 


>» GOOD APPEARANCE 
> NO MAINTENANCE 


\. 
a). 
ay 





P wes 
“ 5 5) 8 0 
* rig - “Sait” 





Marley ‘G’ type buildings offer clear spans up to 
50’ and a wide range of heights. Wecan erect and 
roof; your contractor can handle normal builder’s 
work. Write to your nearest branch for full 
details or for technical representative to call. 





MARLEY CONCRETE LTD. Dept. AB.6 


PEASMARSH GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
STH. OCKENDEN, NR. ROMFORD, ESSEX. 
SHURDINGTON, NR. CHELTENHAM . 
WATERLOO, POOLE, DORSET. 


p> SPEED, ADAPTABILITY 
b> FIRST COST IS LAST COST 









a 










1 (i 


Guildford 62986/7 
Sth. Ockendon 2201 
Shurdington 334/5 
Broadstone 626 


MARLEY 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
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GRATES | 
Introduce their latest model...... 


THE * RADCLIFFE ”’ 


THE MODERN COMBINATION GRATE 
* 

FOR COOKING 
HOT WATER 
AND 
SPACE HEATING 


* 


Continuous Burning 
on Household Coal 
and Anthracite, 
Intermittent Burning 
on Coke 


* 


Fitted with concealed 
soot doors for easy 
cleaning 


* 


Illustrated with Open}Fire 
for daytime burning. 
Supplied with closeable 
cover plate for Overnight 
Burning. 

. Recommended by the Ministry of Fuel and Power for Local Authority Housing. 

















SAMUEL SMITH & SONS LTD. 


BEEHIVE FOUNDRY 
SMETHWICK, 41, STAFFS. 





















There's a job for this pump 
on most building sites.... 


—and it will doa man size job, raising up 
to 5,750 gallons per hour, yet weighs only 
72 Ibs., costs only £51 . 10. 0. and can be 
left running for hours without attention. 
It is robust, easy to handle, simple in des- 
ign, has few working parts and is easily 
serviced. There are 101 jobs for such a 
practical pump— may we send you details? 
Please ask for list PA. 160. 


BERESFORD 
portable PUMPS 






JAMES BERESFORD & SON LTD., KITTS GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 33. 
TELEPHONE: STECHFORD 3081. 


and at London, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds etc. 





the ideal plastic material for waterproofing is Oppanol BA sheeting 


Oppanol BA gives permanent, practical protection 

for storage tanks, tunnels, foundations and 

all structures vulnerable to dampness or exposure. 
Oppanol BA does not swell, mould or rot, 

and is easily worked. It is flexible, and welds cold 

in any temperature from — 30°C to + 70 C. 

Oppanol BA is the most modern waterproof sheeting 
available. It is being used extensively 

and successfully in this country and on the Continent... 
on projects such as the Burgermeister Smidt Bridge, 
Bremen; the Stockholm Underground Railway; 


the Semmering Tunnel, Austria. 


the proof of the plastic 


The illustration shows Oppanol BA being applied 

to the interior of a salt storage resaturator belonging 

to The Associated Ethyl Co. Ltd. at Ellesmere Port. 
Consulting civil engineers: L. G. Mouchel & Partners Ltd. 
Building Contractors: George Wimpey & Co., Limited. 
For further details and samples of Oppanol BA write to: 


F. A. HUGHES & CO. LTD. 
Plastics Department 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W1 TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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MR. THERM BURNS TO SERVE YOU 


COKE — as smokeless solid fuel 

makes the Clean Air Act an economic reality 
Booklets des« ribing the use of coke 

may be obtained from Area Gas Boards 


Coke Departments ) or from the Gas Council. 


Coke-fired Central Heating Plant 


Coke-fired Small Steam Raising Plant 


tel =? 
es — e Coke-fired Semi-producer Furnace for Drying 
eeeee Se and Process Heating Plant 
~ i e Coke-fired Grass Drying Plant 


Coke-fired Glasshouse Heating & Soil Warming 
Equipment 


e Coke-fired Domestic Appliances and their 
application 


The Gas Council’s 246-page official handbook ‘ Coke Burning Appliances’, 





price 12/6, should be in the hands of all concerned with 





smokeless heat in the modern home. 


THE GAS COUNCIL coke DEPARTMENT - | Grosvenor Place - London, S.W.I 








CROFT 


AD MAMA AN OT 
MARBLE TERRAZZO 







Hydraulically pressed Terrazzo Tiles with 
highest quality, carefully selected marble 
aggregate, giving the most attractive 
effects. Exceptionally hard wearing, 
hygienic and easily cleaned. Manufactured 
to B.S.S. in stock nominal sizes: 

x6 20°: 7 xx? zw xT. 
Standard Coved Skirtings, Plain Skirtings 
and Bull-nosed Tiles. Technical advice, 
range of samples and prices freely available. 


otemaiieheniomnmantll 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 


ADAMANT THE CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE CO. LTD, CROFT 
Scien ener 


Croft, Near Leicester. "Phone: Narborough 2261/4 Craftsmen in concrete for over 80 years. 
London: 7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Phone: ABBey 4802-3 Branch Office and Works: West Bank, Widnes. Phone: Widnes 2656-7 
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A SPECIFICATION 
FOR ARCHITECTS 
for sashes up to 112 Ib. that wij! 
ensure smooth and easy running 
sashes and give lifelong service 


HeEre 
IU 


SPECIFICATION 644 


Rhodes No. 644 Pulley with solid brass faceplate, 
fixed GM axle, independently rotating steel 
sleeve and solid brass wheel with rustproofed 
steel sash chain. 





For sashes up to 50 1!b specify 13” pulleys with No. 55 chain 
8s oo o J0 lb ~ * No, 44 _,, 
» wo 112% 2%” No. 33b ,, 


RHODES CHAINS LIMITED 
CARLISLE HOUSE, 8 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 
CHANCERY 93778 RHODESIA, NORPHONE, LONDON 















— 
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Batley, smooth-sliding, trouble-free Up and 
Over Doors can be quickly and easily fitted 
to any width or height of opening. With 
finger-tip action, the door slides smoothly 
on bali bearing wheels, leaving an unob- 
structed opening with clear height of 6’ |”. 
There are no springs to lose tension; 
nothing to warp or sag. Will last a lifetime. 


@ Panelled in Aluminium Patent 
Alloy, double crossed braced £20 No.: 
for strength and rigidity. 735602 


@ In Exterior Grade Mahogany 
Plywood, with grained finish 
to take varnish o: paint. 


ed BATLEY 
Meee UPS OVER DOOR 





sizes available, details on request. 


Full details and literature from 


ERNEST BATLEY LTD., 634. COLLEDGE RD., HOLBROOKS, COVENTRY. 












for BUILDING 
DECORATING 
MAINTENANCE 
and REPAIR 


W.& M.NEGUS LT® 
Station Works. 


KING JAMES STREET, sé 
and Dove D, 
South Norwoopn, s.£.25, 
(Addiscombe 3427) 






































Cheapest and most effective method 
of heating churches is with the 
McClary . . . the modern central heating system 
which circulates warm air from one out-of-sight unit. 
Entails no structural disfigurement. Has no unsightly 
pipes or radiators. Cannot be damaged by frost. 


As used by Dorchester Abbey—Temple 
M‘Cla 
ARM AIR 
HEATING 





Church, Strand—St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, etc., etc. 


RICHE & TILBROOK LTD. 
Cambridge Yard, Hanwell, London, W.7 
(Ealing 2956) 














for | planned tiling 


by experts 


consult itt e Nor[on! ) SERVICE 


Tile Works, 

24 Edison Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

Tel: Fitzroy 0171 West End Showrooms, 
167/8 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
Tel: Euston 4201 


Fireplaces e Wall and Floor Tiling 
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‘OMG 


| ‘DOUBLE| ||GLAZED 


VOLO ONS 
||. For alleround So purposeamade, 


LOUVERING 
Specified by over 100 
Architects 














} n in 
Rap octhaagaweg i Gian, tanta wid fw tinct 
FOR SPECIALISED | e : 
WINDOW LIGHTING, Laboratories, the u 
WHERE EFFICIENT YET modern architect now erly tiiubers 


DIFFUSED ILLUMINATION IS 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE. 
TOMO double-glazed WINDOWS 


| 
—_—— | i | 
EXTREMELY COMPETITIVE ee. } | are the pre-eminent choice for Agchiitea’s 
IN PRICE, maximum thermal and sound f ‘Ss 
| ' 
| | 


specifies double-glazing. {x 





insulation, and draught-free 


NO LIMIT TO LOUVERING AREAS and —aeaiueiee af Gateenadmelies 
DELIVERED IN EASILY ASSEMBLED ventilation and tota' indoor 
SECTIONS: IT CAN BE CUT TO ANY SHAPE. HI Dinas can be ‘fitted. between 
BEAUTIFIES AND ATTRACTS WITH ITS |! —_- ae oe a 
MODERN CONCEALED LIGHTING EFFECT. can be top-hung. bottom-hune. 





side-hung or pivot-hung. 


NO LIMIT TO SIZE AVAILABLE 
Write for our New Brochure. 


TOMO TRADING CO. LTD 

Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Mddx 

Telephone : West Drayton 3021! 
British-made 








SCEMCO COMPENDIUM CONTROL UNITS also available for 
i use with this and other types of installation. 
| Send for FREE sample and catalogue of fittings. 


SCEMCO 








[72 te ee a 2) 2 eed ee ee i 24 
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SOHO STREET-LONDON WI-> 7e/: GER I461-2-3 
=e 
AN ASSOCIATION OF ARTIST CRAFTSMEN 
| 
MAKERS OF © IN LINE 
PRINTING HALFTONE 
BLOCKS & COLOUR 
THE : ARTISTS 
, ENGRAVERS GUILDuo PHOTOGRAPHERS 
WINDSOR HOUSE: CURSITOR STREET: LONDON - £.C.4 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, ‘The Architects’ Journal,” 9, 11 and 
13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of . The Architects’ Journal,” at the address 
wen avore 


Public and Official ipeeneeianians 


30s. per inch; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
~HUYTON-WITH- ROBY ‘URBAN DISTRICT 


JNCIL 
ASSISTANT akc HITECT—GRADE IV 
(Salary £727—£907) 

Applicants should have had @ sound architectural 
training and several years’ office experience. The 
person appointed will be required to assist with 
the design of new type houses, flats, shops and 

Community Centres. 

Housing accommodation will be considered. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, present position and salary together 
with the names of two referees must be sent in 
envelopes endorsed Assistant Architect” to: 
The Architect, Arc hitectural and Housing Depart- 
ment, “ Grasscroft,’ Archway Road, Huyton, 
Lancs, by the 3Xth April, 1. 

E. H. LAWTON, 


Sook of the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Derby Road, 
Huyton 5941 


BOROUGH OF WARWICK 
APPOINTMENT ON eras ARCHITECTURAL 


Applications are invited ier the above appoint- 
ment from persons possessing as a milimum 

ualification the Associateship of the Koyal 
nstitute of British Architects. a will be 
on Grades A.P.T. III to A.P.T. IV (£656— 
£907 2s 6d.) according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. The appointment is permanent, and sub- 
ject to the Local Government Superannuation Acte 
Scheme of Conditions of Service of the National 
Joint Council, one month’s notice on either side 
and the passing of a Medical Examination. The 
Corporation will give assistance with regard to 
housing accommodation. 

Warwick is a Town of great historic interest 
and Architectural beauty, and the position offers 
excellent opportunities to any person interested in 
the type _of work which has to be carried out in 
such a Town 

Applications stating age, qualifications, training 
and experience must be delivered to the under- 
signed with the names of pase, ae before 
First Post on Monday, 6th May, 

Canvassing will disqualify oad a should 
disclose relationship with any member or Senior 
Official of the Council. 

HECTOR SETON BROWN, 

A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.W.E., 
Borough Engineer & Surveyor. 
23, Jury Street, 

Warwick. 

SB/LS 
Sth April, , 1957. 5943 


AYCLIFFE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ARCHITEC wtxm ASSISTANTS 

(New Towns Grade A IV—£728 to £907 p.a.) 

Applications are invited for two posts as 

Architectural Assistants from persons who have 

at least three years’ varied experience. 

Preference will be given to applicants who are 





approaching the Final standard of the R.I.B.A. 
Appointment subject to N.J.C. Conditions, 
superannuation, medical examination and one 


month’s notice in writing on either side. 
Housing accommodation if necessary. 
Applications stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience together with names of two referees to 
arrive not later than Saturday, _4th_ May, 1957. 
A. Vv. WILLIAMS, 
; General Manager. 
Newton Aycliffe, 
Nr. Darlington, 
Co. Durham. 5956 


AIR MINISTRY require WORKERS-UP in 
Quantities Division, London. Must be fully ex- 
perienced and competent to work-up entire bills 
of quantities. Preference holders G. 
(Quantities), O.N.C., or equivalent technical 
qualification. Salary range £660 at age 26 to £980, 
starting pay dependent on age, qualifications and 
experience. Pensionable and promotion prospects, 
5-day week. Over 3 weeks’ leave a year. Appli- 
cants normally should be natural born British 
subjects. Write, stating age, qualifications and 
previous appointments, including type of work 
done, to A.A.242, London Appointments Officer, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 No original 
testimonials should be sent. Only candidates 
selected for interview will be advised. 5853 


BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for the appeinkment 
of a qualified STRUCTURAL ENGINEER in the 
County Architect’s Department, salary £907 p.a. 

This post offers good prospects to applicants 
with experience in design and detailing of rein- 
forced concrete and steel structures. 

A weekly allowance of 25s. 0d. and return fare 
home once every two months may be paid for 
six months to newly appointed married officers 
of the Council unable to find accommodation. 

~~. on forms to be obtained from 

Pooley, County Architect, County Offices, 
) RB must be returned by 6th May, 1967. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
STATE PUBLIC SERVICE 
TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR PLANNING OFFICER (Permanent) 

Salary Range: £A2,015—£A2,165 (gross) per 
annum on current basic wage 

Qualifications : Recognised Degree or qualifica- 
tion in Town Planning supplemented by additional 
recognised Degree or qualification in Architecture. 
At least five years’ experience in a town planning 
office or an office carrying out town planning 
work of both a regional and local nature. 

Duties : Second-in-charge of the Town Planning 
Department under the Town Planning Com- 
missioner where the duties involve work in con- 
nection with the implementation of a regional 
plan for the Metropolitan Region of Perth and 
Fremantle; regional planning problems in the 
remainder of the State; detailed lanning 
schemes and planning projects in the Metropoli- 
tan Region and country areas; development con- 
trol in the Metropolitan Region and subdivisional 
control throughout the State. 

Transport : A reasonable amount will be allowed 
for transport of appointee and dependent family 
to Western Australia provided bond is entered 
into to serve State for a period of at least three 
years. 

Conditions of Service: Superannuation benefits, 
long service leave (three months after each 
period of seven years of continuous service), 
liberal sick leave concessions and other general 
conditions of service applicable to permanent 
officers under Public Service Act. 

Further particulars available 
Secretary, London Agency. 

Applications in duplicate stating age, qualifica- 
tions, marital status and experience should be 
addressed by 3lst May, 1957, to Official Secretary, 
Western Australian Government Agency, Savoy 
House, 115-116, Strand, London. 5960 

BOROUGH OF SWINDON 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF ASSISTANT 

PLANNING OFFICER, A.P.T. GRADE VII 

Applications are invited for the above appoint- 
ment in the Department of the Borough Surveyor 
and Planning Officer. The successful applicant 
will take charge of the Planning Section of the 
Department consisting of a staff of 10. The 
section is responsible for the preparation of 
development plans, housing and industrial layouts. 
Central Area redevelopment and development 
control. 

The rapid growth of the town under the Town 
Development Act (present Borough population 
76,000—projected T.M. Area population 104,000) 
gives scope for varied and interesting work. 

Applicants must be Corporate Members of the 
Town Planning Institute with preferably a second 
allied qualification, and should have considerable 
experience in the problems of urban development 
and redevelopment. 

Housing accommodation is available. 

Applications on forms obtainable from the Town 
Clerk, Civic Offices, Swindon, must be returned 
by 6th May, 1957. 5958 


~~ WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for 

:% me eX of ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS, 
Grade A.P.T. IV (£727 15s. to £907 2s. 6d.) on the 
permanent staff to deal with Education and 
general contracts. 

2. BUILDING INSPECTOR, Grade A.P.T. II 
(£609 17s. 6d. to £691 17s 6d.) to deal with all 
repair, maintenance and minor alterations in a 
section of the County under the supervision of a 
senior architect. Applicants must be familiar 
with pricing and specification writing for paint- 
ing, decoration and small alteration work. 

The Council provide a limited amount of staff 
accommodation and the successful candidates can 
apply for this. 

Forms of thriatee should be obtained trom 
L. C. Lom County Architect. 14. 
yng Street. ‘Ww orcester, not later than 30th — 

1 


from Official 


CHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
REQUIRED BY MINISTRY OF WORKS 
For employment in Londor and Provinces on 
design and detailing work on construction and 

maintenance of all types of public buildings. 

Salary range £500 (age 21) to £790 p.a. London 
(slightly less elsewhere). 5-day week. 34 weeks’ 
annual leave initially. Starting pay according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Good prospects 
of promotion with salaries of £925 p.a. and above. 
Opportunities for permanent posts leading to 
nensions (non-contributory). Interviews at 
Regional Offices where possible. Applicants should 
be of Intermediate R.I.B.A. standard. 

State age. training and experience to Chief 
Architect. Ministry of ane (H), Abell Honse. 
John Islip Street, 8.W1 _ 5387 


PADDINGTON ROROU GH COU NC IL 
require BUILDING SURVEYING ASSISTANT 
(A.P.T. IT. £639 17s. 6d. to £721 17s. 6d. per 
annum). Candidates should have practical know- 
ledge of building construction, experience in 
surveying and levelling, the repair, adaptation 
and conversion of civil and residential properties, 
and be capable of preparing plans, specifications 
and estimates of costs in respect of those works 
and their supervision. Candidates paar at 


advanced stage of preparation for R.T Inter- 
mediate or eauivalent examination. Written 
applications, stating age, qualifications, experi- 


ence and names and addresses of three referees, 
should reach the umder-signed (quoting A.336) 


by 6th May, 1957. 
W. H. BENTLEY. 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Paddington Green, W.2. 6009 
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NORTHAMPTON 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (HOUSING 
SECTION), A.P.T. III 
Full details and 


application form, returnable 
by 6th May, from Borough Architect, Guildhall, 
Northampton. 
C. E. VIVIAN ROWE, Town Clerk 


il 
WEST METROPOLITAN —“SEGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the following 


rosts: 
“ee ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 
Applicants must be Corporate Members of 
the R.I.C.S. and be thoroughly experienced in 
taking-off, abstracting and billing of quantities, 
measurement of work in progress, a settlement 
of final accounts. (Reference No. 532. 
(b) ASSISTANT BUILDING st RVEYOR. 
Applicants must be Corporate Members of the 
R.1.C.S. and capable of preparing working draw- 
ings and _ specifications for alteration works, 
site surveying and levelling. (Reference No. 533.) 


NORTH 


Salary scale for both posts £680 x £25 (3) x £30 (2) 
£35 (1) x £30 (1) X £35 (3)—£985, plus £20—£40 
London weighting, Commencing salary above 


minimum may be paid according to relevant 
practical experience appropriate to the post. 
Apply, stating age, qualifications (with date), 
experience and position held, together with the 
names of two referees, to Secretary, North West 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board, lla, Port- 
land Place, W.1, by 6th May, quoting appropriate 
reference number. 6026 


WEST SUSSEX COU NTY “COU NCIL 
(Amended Advertisement) 





Applications are invited for the  under- 
mentioned appointments : — 
REA PLANNING OFFICER. 
For the Worthing Area of the County. Salary: 


A.P.T., Grade VII (£999 8s.—£1,230 p.a.). 
Applicants must be Corporate Members of the 
Town Planning Institute, and should have had 


experience of planning practice. A car is 
provided. : 
TECHNICAL PLANNING ASSISTANT—FOR 


HEADQUARTERS. 

Salary: A.P.T. 
18s.). 

Applicants should have a knowledge of research 
techniques. University. Graduates who have 
obtained their degree in Economics or Geography 
would be considered. Planning experience, 
although desirable, is not essential. 

Further details, application forms and_ condi- 
tions of service may be obtained from Mr. John G. 
Jefferson, County Planning Officer, County Hall, 
Chichester, to whom applications should be re- 
turned by Monday, 13th May, 1957. 6018 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH ’ 
CITY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 

There are vacancies for ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANTS of Intermediate standard, prefer- 
ably with some office experience, on Grade II 
(£609 17s, 6d.—£691 17s. 6d.), commencing salary 
according to ability. 

These Assistants will be added to teams of 
Architects engaged on a new College of Art, and 
Civic Centre, comprising Civic Offices, 
Magistrates’ Courts, and Divisional Police Head- 
quarters. 

Applications, setting out in tabular form, name, 
age, qualifications, present post and salary, pre- 
vious posts with dates, details of experience, 
with names of two referees, must be delivered to 
the undersigned not later than 12 noon, Friday, 
17th May, 1957. 

Canvassing will a. 


Grade II (£609 18s.—£691 





BLANCHARD, 
Town Clerk. 
City Council Chambers, 

1, Clarence Parade, Portsmouth. 6019 
BOROUGH OF SHREWSBURY 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the * st of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSISTANT, A.P.T {II (£656 to 

£784 2s. 6d. per annum). 
HOUSING ACCOMMODATION will be. pro- 
vided if required and removal expenses paid. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, with the names of two persons to whom 
reference can be made, to be received by the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Shrewsbury, by Ist 


May, 1957. . 
8. R. H. LOXTON, 
Town Clerk. 
6012 








Guildhall, Shrewsbury. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 

Applications are invited for the appointment 
of an ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, at a salary 
within Grade IV (£727 15s.—£907 2s. 6d. per 
annum), commencing salary depending upon 
qualifications and experience. 

The appointment wfll be subject to the 

National Scheme of Conditions of Service, the 
Local Government Superannuation Acts, and 
passing a medical examination. 

Housing accommodation will be provided by 
the Council in appropriate circumstances. 

Camvassing is prohibited, and applicants must 
disclose whether — are related to any member 
or senior official of the Council. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, train- 
ing and experience, together with the names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference can 
be made, and endorsed “ Assistant Architect,” 
must be delivered to-the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Rochdale, by the 9th May, 1957. 6022 
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RURAL rit gt T COUNCIL OF 
HELMSFORD 

{pplications “ invited for the appointment 
fa Temporary ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
in the Housing and Estates Manager’s Depart- 
ment within the salary range of A.P.T. I (£543- 
£625). 

Applications, in candidate’s own handwriting, 





stating age, present position, salary and quali- 
fications and experience, and giving the names 
and addresses of two refe rees, to be made to the 
Estates Manager at these ee not later than 
Thursday, the 9th May, 195 
f C. A. BOHANNON, 

Clerk of the Council. 
Offices, New London Road, 

t Chelmsford, Essex. 6020 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BARNSLEY 
BOROUGH ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR AND 

| PLANNING OFFICER’S DEPARTMENT 


k 
pR.D.C. 


APPOINTMENT OF PLANNING ASSISTANT 
SPECIAL CLASSES) 

aplications are invited for the above appoint- 
Mnent at a commencing salary within Grades 
BE. PT. I (£543 5s.—£625 5s.), A.P.T (£609 
Mis. 6d. £691 17s. 6d.), Special Grade (£707 5s.— 
£361), to be determined according to qualifications 
and experience as provided for in the N.J.C. 
Monditions relating to the grading of Special 
IClasses of Officers. THE POINT OF ENTRY 
WWITHIN ANY GRADE MAY BE FIXED 
ABOVE THE MINIMUM. 

Applicants should have had previous experience 
jn town planning and development control. 
HOUSING ACCOMMODATION WILL BE 
PROVIDED IF NECESSARY, AND 50 PER 
‘ENT. OF REMOVAL TRANSPORT EXPENSES 
VILL BE PAID IN APPROVED CASES. 

The appointment will be subject to (i) the 
cheme of Conditions of Service for A.P.T.C. 
staff; (ii) any other general conditions of em- 
jloyment in operation within the Corporation 
rom time to time; (iii) one month’s notice on 
ither side, and (iv) to the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, for which purpose the 
uccessful candidate will be required to pass a 


i = 


t 
' 
' 











medical examination. 
ppointments, qualifications, experience, etc.., 
jogether with the names of two persons for 

own Hall. Barnsley, by Tuesday, 7th May, 1957. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Town Clerk. 
own Hall, Barnsley. 

April, 1957. 6025 

BOROUGH ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the following per- 
-ENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, Grade 
y (£814— — £994) 

IV (£727—£907). 

(c) ASSIST ane ARCHITECT, 

d) JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 
Higher General Division (£184—£512). 
Gaaaeaan Se V (£814—£994). 

f) ASSISTAN PLANN OFFICER, 
0 Pan ial Grade (£707—£861). 

) PLANNING ASSISTANT, Grade II (£609— 
Candidates should possess appropriate qualifica- 
ions (Town Planning and Architectural quali- 
Application forms from the Borough Architect, 
‘ivic Centre, Southampton. Closing date: 13th 

}OVERNMENT OF SARAWAK_ 
DEPARTMENT 

To prepare working drawings and_ specifica- 

td plans submitted for reconstruction and 

Xtensions of state-aided schools and institutions. 

£2522 p.a. Starting salary according to experi- 
pice. Gratuity £37 10s. for each three months’ 
rent. Free passages for officer, wife, and up to 
hree children. Generous home leave. 

school design will be an advantage. Write 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, London, 
rience, quoting BCD.112/24/012. , 5982 

BASILDON DEV BU OPMENT 7 
oO 

DEPART MENT OF oot HITEC TURE AND 

LANDSC APE ARCHITECT, within Grade A.P.T. 

NVI. Salary range £815—£1,107. 

ment is to assist in design and supervision of 

iidseaping relative to New Town development. 

lee essential. Salary within the above range 

‘cording to ability. 

' Satisfactory medical examination. 

Housing available for renting. 


Applications, stating age, present and previous 
eference, should reach the Borough Engineer, 
E. GILFILLAN, 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
i gr OR 
© (b) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, Grade 
ee Special Grade 
e) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING 
NING 
£691). 
cations for (e)), and state their housing needs. 
ay, 1957. ___ 6010 
basststANT ARCHITECT, PUBLIC WORKS 
‘ons for Government schools and check designs 
Contract appointment. Salary range £1,453 to 
resident service. Quarters. if available, at low 
Candidates must be A.R.I.B.A. Experience in 
W.1, giving briefly age, qualifications amd ex- 
RPORAT 
Applications are invited for post of ASSISTANT 
Applicants must be A.I.L.A., amd the appoint- 
700d dranghtemanship and administrative experi- 
The appointment is superannuable and subject 
Applications on the special form (obtainable 


°m the Chief Architect) to the General 
anager, Basildon Development Corporation, 
ford House, Basildon, Essex, endorsed with 





televant appointment, by Friday, 3rd =i 
7. 
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NORTHERN ar 4 tu aNIC. HOLLOWAY, 
ION N 
The Governing Body invite isamedinte applica- 
tions for appointment as full-time LECTURER 
in the School of Architecture from Ist Sep- 
tember, 1957. The lecturer appointed will be 
required to be mainly responsible for studio 
instruction in Design and Working Drawings; to 
lecture on some subject of architectural practice 
in which he is particularly interested, and to 
have had some years’ experience in planning 
construction and equipment of commercial and 
industrial buildings. Salary scale £1,200 ~ £30 
£1,550, plus London allowance. 
Particulars and form of application can be 
obtained from the Clerk to the Governors 6008 


HARRIS COLLEGE, PREST( 

Principal: H. WILKINSON, "M.Sc. +g 

A.Inst.P. 

Department of Building and School of Art, 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ARCHITECTURE, to 
work in collaboration with the Heads of both 
departments in teaching architecture and allied 
subjects and developing courses. The College has 
strong support from local architects and is 
intended to develop as a regional centre. 

The salary is in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale of Salary for Senior Lecturer: £1,350 
£50— £1,550. 

Fuller details and an application form mer be 
obtained from the Principal, Harris College, 
Corporation Street, Preston, to whom they should 
be returned by Ra 13th May, 1957. 


Ph.D. 


TUSON, 
Clerk to the Harris Council 
Municipal Building, Wastes. 6015 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ME RTHY R TY DFIL 
PERMANENT APPOINTMENT OF TWO 
SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
Applications are invited for the above appoint- 

ments at a salary in accordance with Grade 

A.P.T. V of the National Scheme of Conditions 
of Service. 

Applicants must be Associate Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and must 
have had good all-round experience in the archi- 
tectural work usually undertaken by the Local 
Authority. Planning experience would be an 
advantage. 

Housing accommodation will be provided if re- 
quired, and reasonable removal expenses of the 
successful applicant will be paid. 

The appointment wil! be subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Acts and to the 
passing of a medical examination. The appoint- 
ment will be terminable by one month’s notice 
on either side. 

Applications, stating age, past amd present 
appointments, qualifications and experience, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, 
should be delivered to the undersigned not later 
than 12 noon on 18th May, 1957. 

Canvassing im any form will disqualify. 

T. S. EVANS, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 
__ 15th | April, 1957. E 6014 


BOROUG H OF \ WIDNES—BOROU GH 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for na appointment 
of ARCHITECTURAL ASSIST . at a salary 
within Grades A.P.T. IV/V, peed Wn to quah- 
fications and experience, to work on a mew 
College of Further Education and other school 

projects. 

Applicants must be registered Architects, pre- 
ferably Associate Members of the R.I.B.A., and 
with experience of contemporary school design 
and construction 

HOUSING ACCOMMODATION will be pro- 
vided if needed. 

The appointment will be subject to the National 
Scheme of Service as adopted by the Council, 
and superannuable subject to the _ successful 
candidate passing a medical examination. Appli- 
cations, stating full particulars of age, experi- 
ence and qualifications, present and _ previous 
appointments (with dates), together with the 
names and addresses of two referees, should be 
sent to the Borough Architect, Brendan House, 
Widnes Road, Widnes, not later than first post 
Friday, 10th May, 1957. Canvassing, directly or 


indirectly, will disqualify. 
FRANK HOWARTH, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Widnes. 
_15th April, 1957. 6013 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR grerans 
ARCHITECT, GRADE A.P.T. VI 
Salary £902—£1,107 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for this appointment in the Education 
and General Section of the Department of = 
City Architect, Mr. J. L. Womersley, F.R.I.B 

M.T.P.1. 

The section has an extensive school building 
programme and a variety of ‘“ General” work 
which is oxgenmes and includes interesting civic 
buildings. he person appointed will be required 
to design and supervise to completion major 
works of this nature. 

Applications, stating age, education and train- 
ing, qualifications and experience, present and 
past appointments (with dates and _ salaries), 
together with names of two referees, should reach 


me by 6th May, 1957. 
JOHN HEYS, 
Town Clerk. 
5976 








Town Hall, Sheffield, 1. 
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BOROUGH OF NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
requires a SENIOR ASSISTANT QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR in the Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor’s Department. Salary in A.P.T. IV-¥ 
according to qualifications and experience (£727- 
£994). 

Applicants will be required in connection with 
taking off for new Schools and Housing con- 
tracts. Favourable consideration will be given to 
the provision of housing accommodation in suit- 
able cases 

Application forms and conditions of 
ment may be obtained from od Borough Sur- 
veyor, Lancaster Building, Hig Street, New- 
castle Staffs., and must be volun’ to him not 
later than Thursday, 2nd May, 1957 

C. J. MORTON, 
Town Clerk 
5983 


appoint- 


SALOP COUNTY COUNCIL 

There are vacancies im the County Architect's 
Department for the following appointments:-— 

(a) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, A.P.T. 
Grade VI (£902 by £41 to £1,107 per 
annum) 

b) ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, AP. I\ 
(£727 15s. by £35 17s. 6d. to £907 2s. 6d. per 
annum). 

J.C. Conditions of Service will apply. 

It is expected that housing accommodation in 
the form of a flat will be available for the 
successful applicant for appointment (a). 
Alternatively, assistance in house purchase will 
be available and a disturbance allowance or 
weekly separation allowance may also be paid to 
a married man taking up the appointment. For 
appointment (b) monthly rail fare and_ sub- 
sistence allowance not exceeding 30s. a week will 
be paid to a married man appointed, for a 
maximum period of six months whilst he is 
separated from his family. , 

Conditions of Service and application forms 
obtainable from County Architect, Column House, 


London Road, Shrewsbury. Closing date: 7th 
May, 1957. i 
‘aon COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 
CIVIL ENGINEERING and DRAWING 
OFFICE ASSISTANTS required in Housing 
Engineer’s Division with experience in the 


following: ‘ 
Setting out for roads and sewers; design of 
roads and sewers and preparation of working 
drawings and contract documents; supervision 
of work on site; general drawing office duties. 
Applicant must be prepared to work on sites 
outside the Greater London area if required. 
Rate of pay up to £817 a year according to 
experience. Subsistence allowances paid where 
—_—_ : 
pplication forms from The Architect (AR 
FOR 4), =n oe Hall, S.E.1 (632). 5903 


‘ITY OF BRADFORD —_ 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR TOWN 

PLANNING ASSISTANT GRADE A.P.T. IV 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Senior Town Planning Assistant (Post No. 14) 
in the City Engineer and Surveyor’s Department 
at a salary in accordance with A.P.T. IV_ (£727 15s. 

£907 2s. 6d.). The post is superannuable. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
have experience in dealing with applications for 
development for new housing, industrial and com- 
mercial building - advertisement control. 
Should be A.M.T.P.I. or equivalent and should 
preferably in addition be 4.M.I.Mun.E., 

.M.I.C.E., or A.R.1.B.A. ; 

All applicants should have completed their 
National Service. No housing accommodation can 
be provided by the Corporation. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from the 
City Engineer and Surveyor Town Hall, Brad- 
ford, 1 (quoting post number) together with three 
testimonials must be received by the undersigned 


by 9th May, 1957 
W. H. LEATHEM, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, 
Bradford, 1. _ __ 6027 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE UPON 
NE 
CITY ARC HITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 


persons for the under-mentioned vacancies in the 
City Architect’s Department :— 





(a) PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 
(General Section). A.P.T. — Grade 
VI (£902—£1,107 per annum) 

(b) PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 


(Housing Section), A.P.T. Division, Grade 
VI (£902—£1,107 per annum). 

(¢) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT (Edu- 
cation Section). A.P.T. Division, Grade VI 
(£902—£1,107 per annum). 


(d) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARC aire 
(General and Housing Sections). A.P.T 
Division, Grade V (£814 17s. 6d.—£994 5s. 
=. annum). 

(e) SEN ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 


Housing or Education Sections). 
Division, Grade IV (£727 15s. 
£907 2s. 6d. per annum). 
ASSISTANT STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
(Structural Section). A.P.T. Division, Grade 
IV (£727 15s.—£907 2s. 6d. per annum). 

Further particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from George Kenyon, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T. City Architect, 18, Cloth Market, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 

Closing date for gg | Semen os 
tions: Friday, 17th May, 1957 5981 


ne “4 
A.P. 


(f 
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JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS re- 
quired by Perth and Kinross Joint County Council 
for work on New Schools. Salary scale £565- 
£680, with placing according to qualifications and 
experience. Commencing salary for applicants 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate standard or 


havi 
equivalent not less than £635. Particulars and 






forms of application from County Clerk, County 
Offices, York Place, Perth. Applications to be 
lodged by 4th May 5975 


Architectural Appointments Vacant : 


4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number, including forwarding reply, 2s. extra. 


SSISTANT ARCHITECTS AND _ SHOP- 

: FITTING gg GHTSMEN Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., invite applications for 
the following appointments - (1) Assistant Archi- 
tects capable of preparing working drawings from 
preliminary details. (2) Shopfitting Draughtsmen 
with experience in Shop Equipment and medern- 
isation of Interiors. 

The posts are pensionable, subject to medical 
examination. Five-day week in operation. Appli- 
cations, giving age, details of experience and 
salary required to W. J. Reed, F.R.I.B.A., Ohief 
Architect, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
99. Leman Street. London, E.1 4977 
aie NS | WHOLESAL E SOCIETY, LTD., 

ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON 
(a) TAKER-OFF. (b) WORKER-UP. 
yee: ATIONS are invited from experienced 

‘ and suitably qualified persons in an R.I.C.S 
approved office. Salaries on the 
£800—£1,005; (b) £580—£800, both inclusive of 
London weighting, with placing according to 
age, qualifications and experience. The posts are 
superannuable, subject to medical examination. 
5-day week in operation.—Applications, stating 
age, experience, qualifications and salary re- 
quired, to W. J. Reed, F.R.I.B.A., Chief Archi- 
tect, C.W.S., Ltd., 99, Leman Street, Loudon, 
E.1. 5963 

SSISTANT wanted for small private practice. 

Zz Write brief details to T. A. Bird, 13, Welbeck 
Street, W.1. 6715 
ASKER & HALL, L./F.R.1.B.A., require 
ARC HITECTURAL ASSISTANT. with 4 to 

5 years’ office experience.—Write or Saieuiene, 
giving full particulars, including age and salary, 
to 13, Welbeck Street, W.1 (Welbeck 0061). 5824 


scales: (a) 


A NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY 
SIEMENS EDISON SWAN RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 
SIEMENS-EDISWAN, LTD. 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, of _Inter- 
L mediate standard and contemporary outlook, 
required for work on Research Laboratories and 
Industrial Buildings. ; 
Please write, in the first instance, quoting ref. 
A/2, giving full details of experience and salary 


required, to:— ; : 
Architect’s Department Siemens Edison 
Swan Research Laboratory, 


Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd.. 
srimsdown, Enfield, Middlesex. 
5954 


\ ELL KNOWN Home Counties Chartered 


c/o The 
Cosmos Works, 


Architects, with large and varied practice, 
require a capable experienced ASSISTANT for 
Drawing Office, salary by arrangement. Box 5859 

ONALD WARD & PARTNERS require an 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT with con- 
temporary outlook and willing to use own 
initiative. Salary range £600 to £850. Congenial 
working conditions. Apply 29, Chesham Place, 
Belgrave Square, 8.W.1. Feleghone Belgravia 3361. 
5844 

YOURTNEY, POPE LTD.. require SHOP- 
& FITTING DRAUGHTSMEN. Write, giving 
details of experience and salary required to: 
Amhurst Park Works, London, N.15. 5704 
AMSEY, MURRAY, WHITE & WARD re- 
quire recently qualified ASSISTANTS, with 

two to five years’ practical experience, to werk 


on interesting industrial and office buildiags. 
Salary by arrangement.—Apply 32, Wigmore 


Street, W.1 

RO SHITRC ‘TURAL ASSISTANTS may be re- 
A quired for interesting work in London from 
early June with opportunities for overseas later. 
Luncheon vouchers, five-day week, pension scheme. 
Applications giving full partic ulars of experience 
and salary required to Box 5878. 


‘WO ASSISTANTS required by a busy _ Man- 

chester office to work on the detailing of 
school projects. Experience and an ability to 
work quickly will be considered more important 
than academic qualifications. For the Senior post 
the salary will be £1,000 per annum Sn for the 
Junior post £750 per annum. B Box 58 


RCHITECTURAL DRAU GHTSMAN required 
d for leading firm of Consulting Civil Engi- 
neers. Westminster. Five-day week, bonus and 
pension schemes. Phone Mr. Simmons, ABBey 
1122 for appointment. 6017 





ARRY 8S. FAIRHURST & SON require , 
SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, With B 
qualifications and a mumber of years’ office ex 
perience, to work in Manchester. The scope 9 
work is varied, and salary would be proport onate! 
to experience and ability Apply in wr iting 
including age and other particulars, to 55, Brow 
Street, Manchester, 2. 5945 
OUTHAMPTON .—ASSISTANT required 
busy office working on a varied programm) 
of commercial and industrial building. Per 
manent and progressive post for man _ with 
initiative “wie ations to W. H. Saunders é 
Son, L./A.R.1.B.A., i Carlton Crescent,§ 
BS oy 5944 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. About Inter! 
4 mediate Standard. Competent Draughtsman 
Sketch Schemes, Working Drawings, Surveys 
Congenial type required by Brewery Company 
East Midlands. Sports facilities and Superannua| 
tion. State Experience. Salary £500 to snitabl\ 
applicant. Box 5965. 

y EEN JUNIOR 





ASSISTANT required ip 
London office. Should be good draughts 
man with sound knowledge of building con 
struction. Box 5951. 
RCHITECT with varied practice require 
L capable ASSISTANT Good draughtsman 
with knowledge of construction.—Reply, with 
oa tag of pte, experience and salary expected 
W. J. Mullins, L.R.I.B.A., 78, Thoro’fare 
Sti Suffolk. 5934} 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, Intermediate 
R.I.B.A. standard, required in Engineer's 
Office of large Brewery Company in the Mid. 
lands. Sound knowledge of building construc 
tions, surveys. preparation of working drawings 
and details. Salary in accordance with age and 
experience.—Apply Box 5937. 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS required for 
University and Hospital Work. Good 
salary, dependent on experience. Non-contti- 
butory pension scheme in being after probationary 
period. Three weeks’ holiday a year, and 5-day 
week.—Reply, stating age amd experience, to 
Thomas Worthington & Sons, 178, Oxford Road 
Manchester, 13. 5936 
ARGE London commercial office requires! 
ASSISTANTS, with experience of com-| 
mercial work.— -Box 5924. 


ENIOR ASSISTANT mnantiatele required it 
K City_ Architect’s Office. Salary £1,150 per 
annum. Five-day week. Holidays with pay, in-? 
cluding holiday this year. Write Box 6000. 
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THIS BOOK SHOWS, without many words, through careful choice 
of photographs, sketches and detailed plans, how the creative 
power of Alvar Aalto puts its imprint on the landscape and 

way of life of Finland; and how this creative power evolves out of 
the peculiar regional characteristics of the country. 

As Reyner Banham points out in his study of the rise of modern 
architecture in Finland, 
REVIEW, April 1957), 
of styles, leading the world at large away from the International 
Style that his countrymen were accepting [in the ’thirties] 
without question. The gradual comprehension and adoption 
by other Finns of Aalto’s freedom, tough-mindedness and originality 
is the story of the rise of a truly Finnish contribution to 
the modern movement. . .’ 
great works completed and projects in hand from 1950 to 1952: 
precisely the time when his formative influence upon post-war 
Finnish architecture was proving most significant. 


Aalto is 


Size 10§ ins. by 7} ins., 
photographs, plans and detailed layouts. Price 50s. net, postage 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


book about the 1957 
ROYAL GOLD*‘MEDALLIST 


Alvar Aalto and | 


Finnish Architecture 
by E. & C. Neuenschwander 


‘The One and the Few’ 


‘ 


(ARCHITECTURAI 
. a maker, not a follower 


This unique book shows fully Aalto’s 


192 pages with approximately 300 
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} Cooran ATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD. RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS required, of 
BUILDING OE TSAR OeAL ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT, MANCHESTER i all grades, for educational and university 
required for Pee AICATIONS are invited for the following projects, housing, theatres. Knowledge of tropi- 
Works Engimeering Department ‘ appointments :—(a) SENIOR ASSISTANT cal architecture advantageous but not essential. 
of ARCHITECTS with experience of work on com- Likelihood of short overseas tours for suitable 
Light Engineering Factory in Ilford area, mercial and industrial projects (salary range £820 candidates. Location of offices London _and 
to prepare working drawings for indus- to £975 per annum). (b) ASSISTANT ARCHI- Middlesex. Five- day ; week. , Superannuation 
trial buildings, etc. One able to adapt TECTS capable of preparing working drawings scheme. Write in first instance giving curriculum 
himself to Factory Layouts, services, etc. from preliminary details (Salary Fa £550 vitae and salary required to Box 5991. 
Work of very varied and_ interesting to £820 per annum). There is a five-day week in NTERMEDIATE ASSISTANT required. Salary 
nature. operation and both appointments offer prospects according to experience. Apply Gerald 
5-day week. of upgrading Applications stating age, ex- Lacoste, F.R.I.B.A. Regent 1317. 5992 
Payment during illness and superannua- ee a age eo ag ey a SSISTANT required, able to write specifica- 
tion schemes. Pleasant modern working ati a Whole a ss Naas FF st gg ot d tions, prepare working drawings efficiently 
conditions. Salary according to age and Street. M eo soa § ws —s Sh = 6023 and quick:y, with sensitivity, a variety of work. 
experience. Street, Manchester 4. ' — Contemporary office, excellent working con- 
Apply, giving details of age, previous RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (Senior) re- ditions. Small Central London office. Would suit 
experience and salary required, to Hox F quired for busy office handling wide variety provincial assistant requiring further experience. 
5934. of work. Scope for self expression and initiative. Time off for studies, if required. State ex- 
7FANREHEARNE & NORMAN, PRESTON & Work consists of Housing, Factories, Schools, perience, age and salary required also length of 
PARTNERS have vacancies for SENIOR Garages and General Diocesan Work. Details of service in present post, testimonials. Travelling 
and JUNIOR ASSISTANTS. Salaries according experience, age and salary required to Rayner & expenses paid to selected applicant. Box 5970 
to experience and qualifications—Apply 83, [Poem ay al Architects, 28, The — RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS required for 
Kingsway, W.C.2 (HOL. 4071). 5908 eamington Spa. = - i genera. practice, mainly collegiate and 
“{ RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required for A®, interesting post imvolving design and university. Intermediate standard, with not less 
small &Xpanding general practice, including development work on timber structures is than three years’ experience. Write giving 
arages, factories, shop and house designs, etc. offered by company specialising in all types of particulars of experience and training, Verner 
Work entails surveys, layouts, working up sketch timber buildings, both for home and export. Rees, Laurence & Mitchell, 51, Queen Caroline 
designs, site supervision (for which a car allow- Applicants should be at or above R.I.B.A. Inter- Street, W.6. 6024 
ance would be paid), etc. Applicants will be mediate standard and conversant with modern 
required to help in general running of office in methods of timber fabrication. Write giving full = —_—— 
absence of partners. Apply in writing stating details of age, qualifications, experience and a : 
experience, salary required, etc., to Treadgold & salary required to Box 6021. Architectural Appointments Wanted 
Elsey, F./F.R.1. 'B.A., Chartered Architects, 1, EAL & SON seek young qualified ARCHI- 
Vine — Uxbridge, Middx. 5998 . TECT for interior design, general building, $tinee or unter. 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
AUSTIN-SMITH & PARTNERS require small house design, decorating work of interesting Box Num a ore forwarding reply, 2s. extra. 
> a Qualified ASSISTANT for interesting variety, and developments to own premises. SSISTANT ARCHITECT, experienced in 
and varied work with opportunities for taking Write stating salary, age, experience to Design building and land surveying and levelling, 
responsibility and supervising work in progress. Director, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 5974 wishes to specialise in this type of work. 
Salary will be according to age and length and ENIOR ASSISTANT required, capable of Prepared to travel anywhere. Present salary 
type of experience. Apply by telephone, Regent taking full responsibility of contracts, deal- £750.—Box _5909. 
6183, or to 29, Sackville e Street, London, W.1. 6007 ing with tient and, Soaceaceee. Must belong to -R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. (28), school-trained, six 
GLISH ELECTRIC CO. LTD. require Modern Schood 0} esign ‘ £& years’ ‘varied experience L.G. and New 
WHE E ENGLISH E ARCHITECT to icon in SENIOR ARCHITECT with Town Planning Tewn_ seeks position with peevinetal architect— 
their Architect’s Department at Preston. Appli- qualifications or experience required to take anywhere considered. Box 5994 
cants should preferably be qualified. Previous charge of interesting project. 7 ; 
industrial experience 2 not a The post gy ow gy ey A neeniees eo a =e == — —— ——— 
is permanent and offers good experience anc 0 . D. Madin, A : 
prospects. Apply in writing to the Chief Person- 83/85 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 5977 Other Senses Meee: 
nel Officer, Strand Road, Preston. 6006 ENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT re- 


4 lines or under. 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
































ee ISHED practice in Charing Cross area quired at once. Salary £800—£1,000 with a Box Number, 
quires SENIOR and INTERMEDIATE view to partnership for qualified man. Write aamber, tncluding forwarding reply, 28. extra. 
ARC HITECTURAL ASSISTANTS. Interesting giving age and experience. Box 5979. _ Digp ee over bite sae a Full-time job offered in 
and varied work. Good salaries offered com- RCHITECT, fully competent and experienced Work int ives ss e asians it eens: 
3 pti ivolves making drawings for reproduction, 
mensurate with experience. Apply giving par- in structural design, required by large firm as well as sub-editin Candidate should ¥ 
ticulars Box 6005. a builders, who have their own system of curtain over 25 years old. Write to 26, "Bleomebery Way, 
UNIOR ASSISTANTS required at once in jr Fh yo involved will 4 mainly ms W.C.1. “5980 
expanding office in South Kensington. Good design of multi-storey structures to incorporate eager 
opportunities for general experience with interest- this system, and the person appointed will be / we Mutual A Assurance House 
ing work. Five-day week; salary according to required to work on his own initiative under 7 4 se NGEN 5. men of drive and integrity to 
experience. Write Box 6003 or phone KENsington Directors. Write, giving full details, to H. act as AGENTS. Architects and Surveyors have 
E Janes Ltd., 183, High Town Road, Luton, Hed the right contacts and can best serve their 
ENIOR “ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 984 “Mutual” interests Further details from Box 123. 
Ss" (Final standard, but qualification not ARCHITECT—OVERSEAS a ae 
essential) required for permanent, pensionable RC HITEC T with practical building experience a a i a — 
appointment in Brewery Architect’s Department. va required on overseas contract in British 
Applicants need to have had considerable office Guiana. Tour of employment 2-25 years, top aiid Offered 
experience but not necessarily of work on salary, good living and working conditions. 
Licensed Premises. Applications, with all par- Prefer married man. Passages paid, home leave, 4 lines or under. 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
ticulars, to Fergus H. Frest, A.R.I.B.A., The write Box Y.131, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, Box Number, including forwarding reply, 2s. extra. 
Birkenhead Brewery Co. Ltd., 73, Oxton Road, 5985 ‘00D LETTERING 1s essential for Com- 
Birkenhead. 6001 Ww not have an interesting position in memorative Wall Tablets. Foundation Stones, 
We ISTWOOD, SONS & PARTNERS require Croydon? Plenty of variety for an ex- etc. Designs prepared and estimates given for 
SENIOR ASSISTANT with experience of perienced ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT in a the finished work in any suitable material. 
interior design particularly in connection with private practice. No Saturdays. State full par- Renowned as a Centre for Lettering since 1934. 
shops. Apply in writing to 21, Suffolk Street, ticulars and salary required. Box 5987. ; Sculptured Memorials, 67, Ebury Street, 8.W.1. 
S.W.1, Cee " Ot 4 Architects require experienced 9170 
RAUGHTSMAN, senior, with experience of ASSISTANT, also JUNIOR. Five-day week, , RCHITEC TURAL, I Reinforced Concrete and 
Laboratory furnishings, able to prepare holiday this year. Write giving full particulars Steel design and detailing work required. 
schemes with some supervisory assistance, and to of experience and salary required. Box 5986. Over 30 Assistants available. MUS 8753. 5145 
work on own initiative. Romford area. A good RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required for UALIFIED ENGINEER, with design and 
salary on offered for the right applicant. Full d North Devon Office. Intermediate standard. of contracting experience in drainage, offers 
particulars to Box 5997. ee woes Salary £600 per annum. Box _ 5988. his services to the profession. Prepared to vet 
I RAUGHTSMAN OFFICE JUNIOR wanted ( NE Final Standard and one Intermediate any scheme—no Savings—no fees.—Box 5185. 
delary according 0 capabilities, Box oye, _—- Standard ASSISTANTS required for work TAMEPLATES, PLAQUES, CRESTS, etc., in 
ts of a general domestic character. Apply, giving 4 bronze, brass and plastic, quotations and 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS required in details of experience, education and salary re- lay-outs submitted.—Abbey Craftsmen, Ltd.. 78, 
rt West End office. Intermediate standard. quired to Edwards & Webster, Chartered Archi- Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W.1. Euston 5722. 
Salary by arrangement. Box 5995. tects, 22, St. John Street, Devizes, Wilts. 5990 4165 








THE ACME FLOORING & PAVING COMPANY (1904) LTD 


River Road - Barking - Essex 


THE COMPANY WILL GLADLY SEND 
on request their latest 


TECHNICAL BROCHURE 
on IMMOVABLE-ACME HARDWOOD FLOORS for Public Buildings, Offices etc., 
and ACME PAVING for heavy duty factory floors. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
RiPpleway 2771 (7 lines) Dowelled-Easphone-London 
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THE SITE SURVEY COMPANY, 
Blackheath, 8.E.3. Tel.: LEE Green 7444-5. 
Fully equipped to undertake urgent Engineering 

and Architectural surveys in any part of the 
country amd abroad. Specialists in 4 in. scale 
detailed surveys for extensive city development 

1890 


areas. - we Sa i | te 
TAMEPLATES AND SIGNS, Bronze, Brass 
4 and Plastics. Church Metalwork. Quick 
delivery.—Austin, Luce & Company, 19, College 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex. Tel.: Harrow ae 
1174 








NOMPREHENSIVE SURVBYS OF SITES & 
Buildings, levels, fully dimensioned draw- 
ings of buildings, also specifications, estimates 
and reports prepared. LIV 1839. 5354 
ITE Surveys and Surveys of Buildings pre 
pared at short notice anywhere in Britain. 
Seen 8753. 3103 





ON " ARCHITEC TU RAL MODEL 
MAKERS. We offer the highest grade 

work with speed and reliability —Please ‘phone 
Erith 3843 or Hastings 1366. 1673 
LFRED GREENSIDE, Models for Architects, 

L Planners, Designers, Civil Engineers. 104. 


Station Parade, vanes ly Tel. 4200. 5843 
b gin SURVEYOR would like to assist the 
younger members of the Surveying and 
Architectural professions, where personal atten- 
tion is required for estimates, B. of Q., speci- 
fications, site measuring, surveys, etc., or on 
consultant terms for general  information.— 
Box 5914. Te Pu ars ar 
" ige ASSISTANT requires part-time em- 
ployment, London area. Ring BAL. 5140. 
5910 
URVEYS of land and buildings for housing, 
schools, factories, conversions, etc., carried 
out promptly by competent Surveyor. Box 5961. 


EMOVE THAT BOTTLENECK. Deegee 
I Tracing Service is speedy, neat and reason- 
able Terms from 30, Marina Terrace, Golcar 
Huddersfield. Milnsbridge 944. 6016 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, nearly quali- 
4 fied, willing to assist architects in working 
drawings and details in evenings and weekends 
Terms very moderate. Box 
"th CIVIL 
‘4 Middlesex Area, used to working with 
Architects, wishes to offer bis part-time services 
to an Architect for small and medium sized Civil 
and Structural Engineering Designs. Box 5972. 


ENGINEER in the 


For Sale and Wanted 


4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number, including forwarding reply, 2s. extra. 
heme Freehold site area about 4,200 
sq. ft., for sale, available for the erection 
of two or pony three high-class houses. Styles, 
Whitlock & Petersen, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
6004 
oe SALE. Just received from Manufacturers, 
brand new “ Brigadier’ 10 BRN Boiler and 
Pillinger TMD/370 Oil Burner complete with Fit- 
tings, Jacket, Pattens, Oil Tank, 2,310,000 BTU 
Heating Power. Offers to Box 5993. 
OTARY Framed Horizontal Plan 
Machine and developer in good 





Printing 
working 


condition Enquiries to Box 194, Robertson & 
Scott, 42, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2. 6028 
Miscellaneous 


4 lines or under, 9s.6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number, including forwarding reply, 2s. extra. 
PECIFILE provides a service to the Archi- 
tectural profession of Trade and Technical 
literature prepared to BSS.1311. 

Particulars regarding subscription, enquiry 
service, and indexed reference binder will be sent 
on request to: Specifile Ltd., 81 Blackfrairs Road, 
London. 8.E.1. 5309 

J. BINNS, LTD., Specialists in the supply 
4iXe and fixing of all types of Fencing, Gates 
and Cloakroom Equipment. Harvest Works, 
96/107, St. Paul’s Road, N.1. Canonbary 2061. 

HE NEOCOKE openable BOILER STOVE is 
_ specially made, and can be tailored to your 
requirements, Ratings up to 45,000 





London Warming Co., Ltd., 2, Percy Street, 
London, W.1 50 

STIMATES' for Conversions, Industrial 

4 Developments, New Houses; London and 

Surrey Parsons & Co. (Builders). TUL 3052 for 

attention 5971 


immediate 


Sitevetiens Announcements 


4 lines or under. 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 

Box Number, including forwarding reply, 2s. extra. 

1.B.A. Inter. and Final EXAMS. 

e TUITION BY POST-—C. W. BOX, 

-R.I.B.A., 115, Gower Street, W.C.1. a 

EUS. 3906 1942 

I.B.A. and T.P.I. EXAMS.—Stuart Stanley 

e (Ex. Tutor Sch. of Arch., Lon. Univ.), and 

G A. Crockett, M.A./B.A:,  F./F.R.1.B.A., 
M./A.M.T.P.1., prepare Students by 

dience, 10, Adelaide Street, Strand, 

1603/4. 


correspon- 
W.C.2. TEM 
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COURSES for all R.1.B.A. EXAMS. 
Postal tuition in History, Testimonies, Design, Calcu- 
lations, Materials, Construction, Structures, Hygiene, 
Specifications, Professional Practice, etc. Also in 
general educational subjects. 


ELLISSCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Principal: A. B. Waters, M.B.E., G.M., F.R.1.B.A. 


103B OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.7 
Phone: KEN 4477 and at Worcester 

















You are invited to write for an illustrated 


(free) catalogue of 


BOO K Sa architecture, planning, 


and kindred subjects to The Architectural 


Press, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, SW1 





© 2° © neat, effective, 
quick G inexpensive, 


sketch 


McCutchon Studio, 12 Maclise Rd. W14: SHE 5939 


An additional service 


available from e ee 














TAYLOR’S 
SHUTTERS 


TEEL, WOOD & ALUMINIUM 





RABID DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
JANUS WORKS 


SYSTON LEICESTER 
TEL: SYSTON 86133 











ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELS 


The model with a difference. 
sparkle. An individual technique, combined 
with the advantage of a school trained 
architectural background. Previous clients 
highly satisfied. 


Precision and 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELS 
46 Victoria St., Manchester 10. BLA 3026 or HEA 4802 








ARCHITECTURAL 
— contemporary 


1N A VARIETY OF METALS 
& FINISHES 


WARD AND COMPANY 


128 CHELTENHAM ROAD, BRISTOL 6 
TELEPHONE 21536 












MSON 


LIFTS 


Service is available throughout 
the country. Technical litera- 
ture will be sent on request. 


GIMSON & CO. «eucesren) LTD. 
VULCAN ROAD, LEICESTER 


Phone : Leicester 27272 





Grams: Gimson Leicester 
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You can depend on 


CZmontone 


Manufactured only by 


JOSEPH FREEMAN SONS & CO. LTD. 








STRUCTURAL FIRE 
PROTECTION- 
DURASTEEL 


3DF2 


geepeeite 








@ PARTITIONS - Compact, Light, 
Mechanically Strong 

@ FIRE RESISTING DOORS - Sliding or hinged 

@ LIFT SHAFT ENCLOSURES - Increased 

Safety factor 


DURASTEEL LTD 
OLDFIELD LANE, GREENFORD 
MIDDLESEX 





Telephone: 
WAXlow 105! 


Suppliers to ADMIRALTY, G.P.O 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY, Etc 











don’t just say mastic 


specifySECOMASTIC 


Secomastic Ltd. Bracknell, Berks. Tel: Bracknell 910 
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AJ enquiry service 


If you require catalogues and further information 
on building products and services referred to in 

the advertisements appearing in this issue of the 
Architects’ Journal please mark with a tick 

the relevant names given in the index to advertisers 
overleaf. Then detach this page, write in block letters, 
or type, your name, profession or trade and address 
in the space overleaf, fold the page so that the 
post-paid address is on the outside and despatch. 
We will ensure that your request reaches the 


advertisers concerned. 


FIRST FOLD HERE 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON 
GATES 


SOLD ONLY TO THE TRADE 


JAMES 


make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS 














Ideal for Estates and 
Competitive Building. 





























Special Prices for Contract 


Order. THE PRESTON 
Overall Height 3’ 5” 
Agents throughout the 


United Kingdom. 


Retail Prices: 


3’ opening - - £4,5.0 
Send for catalogue and name 3’ 4” opening - £4.12.6 
of nearest stockist. Double Gate 7’ - £10.19.6 


Over 70 designs from 38 6d ¢ W. J A M E S & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 


RANALAH GATES, | eaecosesstumms 


43 DEVONSHIRE PLACE - BRIGHTON ~- SUSSEX 
Telephone: BRIGHTON 22191 /2/3 


VINCULUM 


STONE fil 


OUTSTANDING i 





























to B.S.S. 1217 : 1944. 








Est: ng hangs =" ¢ LE een { 
Vinculum Cast Stone is available from 
our Works at Ettingshall and Willenhall, ARMA(C LTD 
S. Staffs., Kidsgrove, N. Staffs., Normanby 
(Scunthorpe) Lincs., Littlehampton, Sussex ~VINCULUM DIVISTON~ 
and Iver, Buckinghamshire ETTINGSHALL, WOLVERHAMPTON 


“elephone: Bilston 41ror (eleven lines 
Also licensees for Rapid Floors. LONDON OFFICE: 50 Park Street, W.1. (GROsvenor 1422-5) 
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FOR SAFETY, SERVICE 


AND SATISFACTION 
































...you’ve got 


o hand it to 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO.LTD., (A Subsidiary of Guest Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd.) 
Head Office: TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6: RIVERSIDE 3011 (10 Lines) 


BEL T + BIRMINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH + BRADFORD - BRIGHTON + BRISTOL + CANTERBURY + CARDIF! 


HULL + ILFORD + LIVERPOOL - LOWESTOFT » MANCHESTER - MIDDLESBROUG! 
TON + READING + SHIPLEY + SOUTHAMPTON + SWANSEA +: YARMOUT 


Agents and Depot 
COVENTRY + CROYDON + DUBLIN +» GLASGOW - 


NEWCASTLE * NORWICH * PLYMOUTH + PORTSMOUTH * PRE 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of ““ THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL” (The Architectural Press Ltd.), 9, 11 and 13, Queen Anne's Gate, 
Printers, London, Hayes (Middx.), and High Wycombe. 


Westminster, S.W.1, by HARRISON & SONS LID., by Appointment to Her Majesty The Que 
Editorial] illustrations engraved by THE ENGRAVERS’ GUILD LTD., Windsor House, 23/26, Cursitor Street, London, E.( 











